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Ir will scarcely be denied that New England is one of 
the fairest spots upon earth; the abode of liberty, of good 
government, of art, of science, of pure religion; the seat of 
all that adorns, and dignifies, and blesses humanity. If the 
question be asked, To whom does she owe these distinc- 
tions ?—the answer must be, She owes them, under God, to 
the wisdom and piety of her early Fathers. 

That they were men, with the frailties and imperfec- 
tions of men, is undeniable. But, after every fair deduc- 
tion, will there not still remain a large amount of solid, real, 
undisputed worth? And may it not in sober truth be 
asserted, that while their errours were the errours of their age, 
their excellencies, great, original, and extraordinary as they 
were, were purely their own ? 

It is the design of this article to give, not a full and fin- 
ished portrait, but a few imperfect sketches of these emi- 
nent men. 

As to intellectual superiority, it is well known, they ad- 
vanced no confident and high-sounding pretensions. With 
them, neither talents, nor acquisitions in science, were ob- 
jects of idolatry. But to assign them, in these regards, an 
ordinary rank, would be a gross mistake. Nota few of the 
early F athers of New England were educated in the univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Oxford ; were richly imbued with 
the learning of the times, and lived on terms, not only of inti- 
macy, butof acknowledged equality, with the first British scho- 
lars. And be it remembered, there were giants in the earth in 
those days. \t was a period of marked intellectual superi- 
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ority. Never was theology, the first of sciences, more pro- 
foundly and extensively cultivated. The great Dr. Owen, 
himself a host, a living library of theological knowledge, 
sympathized in the views and plans of the New England 
Fathers. And we have it on the authority of Neal, that he 
was determined on a removal to these shores ; but was pre- 
vented by an order from the British Council. 

“ Vulgar minds,” says Junius, “ make no distinction be- 
tween the highly diffic ult, and the impossible.” In accord- 
ance with this maxim, Sir Philip Francis has remarked, 
that “ to distinguish and resolve, in a question of instant life 
and death, between extreme difficulty and positive impossi- 
bility, is the surest indication of a superiour mind.” Let this 
test of genius be applied to the early emigrants to New 
England ; and shall we find them /ittle men, or great men ? 
The project of exploring a home in the American wilder- 
ness—¢ , too, for the delicacy of woman, and the 
feebleness of infancy—was no every-day project. To 
feeble minds it would naturally appear as visionary as an 
expedition to the moon. And to minds of ordinary strength 
it would seem little less daring than the voyage of the great 
Discoverer himself. But to the noble men of whom we 
speak, it presented an object congenial with the brawny 
strength of their intellectual powers; congenial too, with 
their lofty aspirations and wishes. And what they wished, 
they attempted, and what they attempted, they accom- 
plished. 

Another proof of the mental superiority of the New 
England Fathers, is found in their wonderfully lucid, and 
correct ideas of liberty. They loved liberty. It was dearer 
to their hearts than friends, or home, or country ; dearer 
than the air they breathed ; dearer than every thing, but 
their God and Saviour. But what was the liberty they 
loved? Was it a mere abstraction of the mind? Was it 
the offspring of a showy, imposing, but impracticable equal- 
ity? Was it a wretched something, pretende ‘diy based on 
the perfectibility of man, but really emanating from his basest 
depravity, and powertully pampering every brutal indul- 
gence? Was it a liberty spurning every restraint, and 
bidding defiance to every law of earth and heaven? Far 
otherwise. It was a libe rty, intelligible, practicable, safe, 
salutary ; a liberty whose first principle is wholesome re- 
straint: whose origin, and nutriment, and protection, and 
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permanence are found in equal and energetic laws. This 
is the liberty which those venerable men loved. They 
breathed its spirit into their children; and they again into 
theirs ; until it has come down to posterity, as a precious 
birth-right ; an inestimable inheritance. This liberty we 
still possess ; at least in our conceptions and theories. It 
is embodied, too, in our constitutions, commentaries and 
laws. On this subject, if on no other, the new world has 
instructed the old. And if the flame of genuine liberty is 
to burn on the altars of the old world, it will be enkindled 
by sparks wafted across the Atlantic. 

Do we need another proof of the intellectual ardour and 
superiority of these men? We may receive it in their 
early and liberal provision for schools, and other literary 
institutions. It is with genuine learning as with genuine 
goodness. Its possessors, and they alone, are its cordial, 
efficient friends and supporters. Such were the Puritan 
Fathers of New England. And they made large and effec- 
tual provision for the universal instruction of the young. 
“ To the end that learning may not be buried in the graves 
of our forefathers”—such was their own simple and touching 
language—it was ordered, “that every township, after the 
Lord hath increased them to the number of fifty householders, 
shall teach all children to write and read ; and where any 
town shall increase to the number of one hundred families, 
they shall set up a grammar school, the master thereof be- 
ing able to instruct youth, so far as they may be fitted for 
the university.” This was an original conception, and as 
grand as it was original. To elicit and cultivate the intel- 
lect of the whole community at the public expense ; and 
thus convert that intellect into a kind of common property ; 
a fund, immense in its value, and interminable in its exist- 
ence—if this was a great thought, it stamps with greatness 
the minds that gave it birth. To the vast importance of 
this object, the parent country seems at length awaking. 
We see her putting forth some corresponding exertions. We 
rejoice at it. And we are bound to adore the Almighty 
Inspirer and Patron of every great and good design, if our 
own example has administered admonition on the subject, 
to the British community. If there, as has been recently 
said, the schoolmaster is abroad ; we may say, and without 
boasting, that in New England the schoolmaster has been 
abroad, from her infant days. 
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The early establishment of a College, was, if possible, a 
still more admirable exertion of those excellent men. This 
memorable event occurred in less than twenty years from 
their first arrival on these shores. When the country at 
large was comparatively a desert ; when the people ‘had 
scarcely emerged from the terrours and sufferings of war 
with a savage foe ; when wants were multiplied, and sup- 
plies were slender, the University at Cambridge was 
founded. To Curist anp THe Cuurcn, the infant semi- 
nary was solemnly dedicated—dedicated by the lips of piety, 
and by the heart and hand of Christian benevolence. To 
Curist AnD THE Cuurcn, let it never be forgotten, the 
seminary belongs, entirely and for ever. 

I have paid this feeble tribute to the talents and learn- 
ing of those venerable Fathers, partly because I| think it 
righteously due; and partly because I apprehend their 
character, in this regard, is often imperfectly appreciated, 
and imperfectly understood. Many persons in the commu- 
nity, seem honestly to take it for granted, that the style of 
religion which they maintained, operates as an incubus on 
the mental faculties; a kind of fatal divorce from every 
thing powerful in genius, and every thing rich in mental ac- 
quisition. But theories, all admit, must yield to facts ; and 
here are facts which maintain a somewhat stubborn opposi- 
tion to the theory in question. 

After all, it will not be denied, that what mainly claims 
attention in the Fathers of New England, is their piety. Reli- 
gion was, so to speak, the stap/e of their character. Religion 
is the basis on which rest their claims to the love and venera- 
tion of posterity. Religion was avowedly the moving spring, 
the animating soul of their enterprise, when, abandoning their 
native land, they sought these distant regions. If, then, 
their religion was imposture, or bigotry, or superstition, or 
enthusiasm ; if it was the opposite, or the counterfeit, of real 
piety ; we must give them up altogether. Or if, though 
their honesty be confessed, it can be proved that their griev- 
ances in the mother country were rather imaginary than 
real; or if mole-hills were magnified by them into moun- 
tains; or if, finally, their main doctrinal principles were 
mistakes—lying rather in their own imagination, than in the 
word of God: in either of these cases we must give them 
up as wise men; and must confess that much encomium has 
been lavished on them very unworthily. 
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But let us pause a moment, and examine: and let us 
bring to the subject the impartiality, and the candour, and 
the seriousness, which its importance demands. 

The grand fundamental principle, which they uniformly 
avowed as the basis of their religion, is this: that the Bible, 
being the word of God, is the only rule, and a universal, 
perfect, and conclusive rule, both of faith and of practice. 

The English hierarchy, while they admitted that the 
Scriptures are a perfect rule of faith, did not allow them as 
a standard of church government and discipline ; but con- 
tended that Christ and his apostles left it to the discretion 
of the civil magistrate, to accommodate the government of 
the church to the policy and objects of the state. 

This the Puritans denied ; believing the Scriptures to be 
the standard of government and discipline, not less than of 
doctrine: and that nothing can be lawfully imposed on 
Christians, which is not either explicitly declared in the 
sacred oracles, or obviously deducible from them. They 
believed, too, that if the Scriptures left any discretion- 
ary power, that power was vested, not in the civil magis- 
trate, but in the church, and its officers. 

And while the hierarchy maintained, that things in their 
nature indifferent, such as rites, ceremonies and habits, might 
be authoritatively settled, and required by the civil magis- 
trate, the Puritans insisted, that no human law could make 
necessary what Christ had left indifferent ; that the Chris- 
tians were solemnly obligated to stand fast in the liberty 
with which Christ had made them free. And still farther, 
that those rites and ceremonies which tended to abuse, and 
had been actually abused to superstition and idolatry, and 
which insensibly led back to Popery, were no longer indif- 
ferent, but positively unlawful, and utterly inadmissible.* 

These were the leading points, with reference to which 
the Fathers of New England resolved on emigration. They 
had suffered, long and severely, for a conscientious noncon- 
formity to ceremonies which they viewed to be unscriptu- 
rally and tyrannically prescribed; and they knew that to 
these impositions there might be no end. They knew, that 
to submit tamely to one encroachment, was to incur, and 
even to invite, a thousand. They wished to enjoy the rights 
of conscience, and the privilege of a pure gospel worship 


* See Neal's History of the Puritans, Vol. I, p. 183, d&e. 
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and discipline, though in a desert ; and they longed to render 
that desert vocal with the praises of their God and Saviour. 
They hoped that the Holy Spirit would attend, and bless 
his church in the wilderness ; especially as they hoped to 
attain there a more exact conformity to the pure and pri- 
mitive model of the gospel. 

That such were their governing views, and aims, and 
motives, there is unequivocal and abundant evidence. The 
authority of Dr. Owen is absolutely conc anes on the point. 
In one of his most valuable treatises, addressed to the Chris- 
tians of Great Britain, he writes: —“ Those who hold com- 
munion with the Lord Jesus Christ, will admit nothing, 
practise nothing, in the worship of God, but what they have 
warrant for. Unless it comes in his name, with a Thus 
saith the Lord Jesus, they will en hear an angel from hea- 
ven. They know the apostles themselves were to teach 
the saints only what He commanded them. And you know,” 
he adds, “how many in this very nation, in the days not 
long past, yea, how many thousands, left their native soil, 
and went into a vast and howling wilderness, in the uttermost 
parts of the world, to keep their souls undefiled and chaste 
unto their dear Lord Jesus, as to his worship and institu- 
tions.” 

As the religion of these good men and noble confessors, 
thus ascribed to the Bible a supreme and controuling influ- 
ence, they received all its doctrines and decisions with an 
unqualified and implicit submission. In their view, the only 
rational religion was scriptural religion. In deciding, 
indeed, the grand question of the Bible’s divinity and inspi- 
ration, they freely employed all their powers, and all their 
learning. But this fundamental point being settled, every 
thing, with them, was settled. In a volume, of which God 
was the Author, they were not surprised to find many 
things entirely different from the reasonings and researches 
of man. They would have been surprised had it been 
otherwise. Nor in such a book did any thing meet them, 
too profound, or too sublime, or too complicated and mys- 
terious, to command their fullest assent. The idea of sub- 
jecting to the decision of human reason the announcements 
of everlasting truth, never entered their minds. Nor did 
they dream of improving the arrangements of heavenly 
wisdom in the system of human salvation. They neither 
wished nor conceived a brighter sun in the moral heavens, 
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nor a more exquisitely adjusted order in’the universe of 
souls. 

And what were their views of Scripture truth? What 
was the system of doctrines, which they found in the Bible? 

The answer to this question is easily given. It wasa 
system which embraces the perfection and immutability of 
the divine law; the utter depravity and ruin of man asa 
violator of that law ; his absolute dependence on the sove- 
reign mercy of God for his recovery ; and that recovery as 
coming only through the medium of an infinite atonement, 
a divine Saviour, and an almighty Sanctifier. 

These doctrines they viewed as lying on the very sur- 
face of the Bible ; as pervading its whole frame and tex- 
ture ; and as constituting the vital stamina of its system. 
They viewed them, likewise, as so mutually connected, 
and so closely intertwined, that their separate main/enance 
or rejection was altogether impossible. If one of these doc- 
trines were struck out, not only was the beauty of the system 
marred, and its harmony broken, but the whole system sunk 
into a state of disorganization and ruin. 

The same doctrines they viewed as sending a most 
important influence throughout the whole system of prac- 
tical religion; as stamping its features; as furnishing its 
essential aliment: as constituting, indeed, its vital spirit ; 
its informing, actuating soul. 

Such being their estimate of these doctrines, it is not 
strange that they bound them to their inmost hearts; that 
they defended them at every hazard; that they counted 
the sacrifice of friends, of country of life itself, a cheap 
sacrifice for their maintenance; nor that they held them 
fast,even in death. Nor is it strange, that they watched 
with deep solicitude, against the opposite errours, not only 
in their direct and open encroachments, but in their distant 
and circuitous advances; their silent and undermining 
influence. ‘That evil is to be resisted in its first beginnings, 
(obsta principiis,) was a favorite maxim of those honest men. 
And it is a maxim of common prudence, and common sense. 
Nothing is unimportant which involves, which even re- 
motely touches a principle. How many mischiefs have 
arisen, both in church and state, which, if taken in the bud, 
might have been crushed with ease, but which, by neglect, 
have expanded to a Juxuriance, equally surprising and 
fatal. 
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That in religion, perpetual vacillation and doubt consti- 
tute the great secret of improvement, is a discovery of modern 
times. The great men of whom we Speak, were utter 
strangers to it. They believed, that in this most important 
of all sciences, first principles, at least, might be ascertained 
and fixed. And they believed, that when, after acurate 
and able investigation, and ample discussion, these princi- 
ples were actually settled, they ought not, for slight rea- 
sons, to be called into question anew. They did not, 
indeed, imagine that wisdom would die with them, nor that 
they had seized and occupied the vast domain of al] discove- 
rable truth. With profound and extensive views of gospel 
doctrines, they ardently aspired to still greater attainments. 
The sagacious and venerable Robinson, in his parting 
address to the early emigrants, very pathetically lamented 
that the progress of the churches in divine knowledge was 
slow; and that the Reformation seemed not only to have 
begun, but almost to have terminated, with the Reformers 
themselves. “They were,” said he, “ burning and shining 
lights in their times; yet they penetrated not into the whole 
counsel of God; but were they now living, would be as 
willing to embrace further light, as that which they first 
received....... { charge you,” says this good man, “ before 
God and his blessed angels, that you follow me no farther 
than you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. If 
God reveal any thing to you by any other instrument of his, 
be as ready to receive it, as ever you were to receive any 
truth by my ministry ; for | am verily persuaded, the Lord 
has more truth yet to break out of his holy word.” 

These are great and noble sentiments. We subscribe 
to them without qualification. Still we are constrained to 
inquire: Has not their bearing been sometimes misunder- 
stood? Had this great man imbibed the spirit of religious 
scepticism? Did he really doubt whether the grand and 
cardinal doctrines, which he and his people had embraced, 
were the truths of God? In expecting that more truth, 
would yet break out from the Bible, is it possible that he 
anticipated such discoveries as would explode and banish 
from the church, doctrines which it had for sixteen centu- 
ries cherished and held fast, as great and unquestionable 
verities’ ‘Truly we think not; nor can we conceive that, 
upon any ordinary principles, his language is capable of 
such a construction. ) 
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Our remarks may be illustrated by an example. The 
Constitution of these United States is a very Juminous in- 
strument ; and has, for nearly half a century, been well un- 
derstood. Recently, however, an eminent jurist of Massa- 
chusetts, has, by applying to it the force of his powerful 
mind, and the stores of his various learning, thrown new 
light upon many of its provisions. But we have not learned 
that under his hand, any which have been heretofore receiv- 
ed as its distinctive and fundamental principles, have van- 
ished ; nor that any principles of this character, latent and 
unsuspected before, have been brought to light. Nor does 
any one suspect an event like this, as likely, or even possi- 
ble to result from any future process of the kind. And can 
we suppose, for a moment, that the Author of the sacred 
volume will speak a language less clear, less precise and 
intelligible, than that which is spoken by his creatures ? Can 
it pessibly be believed that there lie hid in his word, great 
truths, cardinal truths. fundamental truths, which the most 
luminous and powerful minds—minds which have scanned, 
investigated and expounded the Bible for ages—have not yet 
discovered ? Can it be believed that such minds have drawn 
from its pages, dectrines of similar importance, which had 
no existence. but in their own imaginations ? Then indeed, 
has the Bible been written in vain. It has more signally 
and eatirely failed of its purpose, than any book which has 
ever vet been written. And more: it has effected a pur- 
pose dir ctly the reverse of that for which it was designed. 
Given to man, to banish errour, it has established errour. 
Given to put down false religion through the world, it has 
propagated false religion through the world; and this—it 
may be asserted with literal truth—-more than any other 
volume which has ever appeared. 

The New England Fathers, then, were not, as it regards 
religion, sciolists, or sceptics, or changelings. Nor were 
they bigots. The creat doctrines, which their Saviour be- 
queathed them, as a precious legacy and the charter of their 
immortal inheritance, they seized with a strong grasp, and 
held with an irrepressible tenacity. But they were not those 
narrow, uncharitable, exclusive beings whom they have 
often been re presented, hey did notexalt shibboleths into 
cardinal and essential doctrines. ‘They did not wantonly 
denounce or reject individuals, or churches, chargeable, in 
their view, even with material errours. ‘They did not with. 
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draw communion from the Episcopal church of the 
parent country. “ To separate from the faithful assemblies 
and churches in England, as no churches,” says the venera- 
ble Hooker, of Hartford, “ is an errour in judgement, and sin 
in practice.”— The emigrants, who in 1630, came to Massa- 
chusetts, in making a valedictory communication to the 
Church of England, affectionately address her as a beloved 
mother, though they had long experienced from her little of 
the mother, but frowns and severities. “ We beseech you, 
say they, “to pray for us without ceasing, who are a weak 
colony from yourselves.” They add, “ What goodness you 
shall extend to us, in this, or any other Christian kindness, 
we, your brethren in Christ, shall labour to repay 
promising, so far as God shall enable us, to give Him no 
rest on your behalf; wishing our heads and hearts may be 
fountains of tears for your everlasting welfare, when we 
shall be in our poor cottages in the wilderness.” This is 
not the language of modern sentimentalism. It is the lan- 
guage of plain, honest men, who spoke what they felt, and 
felt what they spoke. 

That a truly catholic spirit continued to pervade the 
churches in subsequent ages, we have the testimony of Dr. 
Cotton Mather, given near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
ury. “The churches of New England,” says he, “ profess to 
make only the substantials of the Christian religion to be 
the terms of our sacred fellowship. We dare make no dif- 
ference between a Presbyterian, a Congregational, an Epis- 
copalian and an Antipedobaptist, where their visible piety 
makes it probable that the Lord Jesus Christ has received 
them.” 

In these points, however, as in some others allied, we 
are far from contending that the New England Fathers 
were either perfect, or uniformly consistent. They were 
but partially extricated from the errours of their age ; errours 
which had grown hoary with time ; and powerful, as well 
as pernicious, by an almost universal sanction. The simple 
fact is, that for Aeretics to persecute the orthodox, was gen- 





erally and most cordially admitted to be a crime of no com- 
mon magnitude. But for the orthodox to exercise a little 
wholesome severity in opening the eyes of heretics, and cor- 
recting their eccentricities, was viewed as a very different 
affair. ‘The right of all human beings to perfect and unlim- 
ited freedom of thought, on all subjects, and emphatically 
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on religion—this was an idea scarcely broached ; or if ex- 
hibited at all, was too bright not to dazzle the optics of the 
age. Let it not be deemed an unpardonable sin in the New 
England Fathers, that they did not perfectly, and at once 
burst away from a de lusion which darkened and disgraced 
the whole civilized world. It ought in justice to be added, 
that they did not maintain the right of punishing religious 
errours, as such. Their severities toward reputed heretics 
were generally restrained to those cases in which, as they 
conceived, the errours were connected with measures and 
practices subversive of the peace and well-being, not only 
of the church, but of the commonwealth. Still, we offer no 
defence of their treatment of the eccentric, but noble-minded 
Roger Williams; or of the Quakers of early time. We 
leave these deviations, with some others, to the judgement 
of the enlightened and impartial world, and to the mere y of 
that God who, we doubt ast. has pitied their infirmities, and 
de d out their offences. 

It has been objected against the Puritan Fathers, that 
they confounded the distinctions of ecclesiastical and civil 
power, and instituted an unnatural connection between 
church and state. The suggestion is, perhaps, partly true, 
and partly a mistake. That they regarded religion as the 
all-absorbing object ; that they a in coming to these 
shores to establish a Christian commonwealth; that they 

mtemplated a government which should be a species of 
cracy ; in which God alone should be Judge, and Law- 
river, and King; all this is undeniable. ‘They wished that 
‘very thing in the state should yield its homage and support 
to religion ; and they wished that religion might, in its tufn, 
diffuse its benign and salutary influence through all the de- 
partments and interests of society. Hence they resolved 
that none should exercise the rights of freemen, but such as 
were members of some Christian church ; that none should 
be chosen rulers, but persons of acknowledged piety ; 
and that civil magistrates should in a variety of ways, super- 
intend and regulate the aflairs of charches. If this be ad- 
mitted as a correct statement, we shall prol bab ly be reduced 
to this conclusion ; that while the ends propose .d were great 
= noble, though somewhat undefined, the means selected 

r their accomplishment, were gener ally unhappy. What- 

‘ver plausible arguments may be thought to countenance 
the union of church and state, one thing is certain, that every 
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project of the kind, which the world has witnessed hitherto, 
has been only evil and disastrous. The state has accom- 
plished by it no object at which it ought to aim. Religion 
has lost its purity, its energy, its vitality, its every thing pre- 
cious. It may have been decked with garlands of flowers ; 


but this was only a prelude to its being sacrificed Human 
governments have no right to lay their unhallowed hands 
on the heavenly religion ot Christ. Their touch is pollution. 
Their embrace is the embrace of death. Well may the 
churches of Christ say to the civil power which would ex- 
tend to them its suspicious patronage, what the merchants 
of Bourdeaux said to the king of ’'rance, when proposing to 
patronize their commerce: Let us atone.—'The arrange- 
ments of the Puritan Fathers, to which we have alluded, did 
not involve, properly speaking, a union between church and 
state; but they certainly made an approach to it. And 
since it was this very union which was the source of al 
their sufferings in the mothe country, it is wonderful that 
they did not conte mplate every approximation to it, with 
suspicion, not to say with horrour. ‘That on this point the 
course thi y took, was, in most re spects, unwis and danger- 
ous, Is now generally admitted. Of this errour, at least, the 
public mind is effectually cured. Yet as the public mind, 


not less than the mind of the individual, is a kind of pe ndu- 


lum, ever vibrating to the extremes, and rarely resting 
in the colden mean, the danger ma not even yet be com- 
pletely past. Religion may be able to live without the 


state. But a question tilt remains. Can th state live 


i 
without religion? Does it not derive from it protection. 


stteneth, and a variety of tl most substantial benefits ? 
Dor Sit owe nothing to such a benetfactress / Does it owe 


nothing to itself? May not the state extend to those reli- 
gious institutions which are obviously beneficial to the 
community, its guardian care; and yet leave the internal 
regulations of religion untouched ? Have Christian Churches 
no rights? Ifthev have rights | those rights be disregarded 
and trampled down? Shall the law which extends its sacred 
shield over the weakest, meanest member of the community. 
make the churches of Christ alone, a sad and marked excep- 
tion / 

Having d sposed of some ot th leading errours of our 
pious but imperfect Fathers, | return to the more welcome 
subject of their virtues. 
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When the venerable Patriarch received the strange 
command: “Get thee out of thy country, and from thy 
kindred, and from thy father’s house, to a land which I will 
show thee ;” his confidence in God had at once a severe 
trial, and a glorious triumph. Between his circumstances, 
and those of the New England pilgrims, there is a striking 
analogy. And is there not a corresponding analogy of 
character? In each case we have a delightful exhibition 
of a simple trust in ~ ren ; of a noble superiority to 
earth: of a courage which could brave all dangers; of a 
self-denial which could meet all privations and toils; of a 
disinterestedness, which overlooking personal comilort, 
could feast on the blessings of distant posterity, and the feli- 
cities of a redeemed world; of a far-reaching hope, which 
could lose the troubles of the way, in the calm of a heavenly 
and everlasting rest. 

Indeed, if that is the best religion, which has in it most 
of the spirit of the Bible, and is most nearly conformed to 
its principles and its rules, we must confess, that here the 
Fathers of New England, and many of their early descen- 
dants, occupy a distinguished eminence. With them, the 
word of God was the standard of ever, thing; of honour, of 
happiness, not less than of duty. The ‘y saw every thing in 
its light; and they weighed every thing in its balance. 
They familiarized to their minds its precepts ; they nourished 
their hearts with its promises ; and they hz rbitually expatiated 
in the sublime scenes, which it spread before them, as 
unong living and present reailties. 

In their reception of divine truth, there was a simplicity 
and a decision, which gave it an immense and controuling 
influence over their minds, and which put to flight, or rather 
precluded, a thousand perplexities. ‘They were not unap- 
prised of the learned objections of infidels; nor of the mul- 
tiform doubts of skeptics : nor of the endless cavils of truth- 
haters and scorners. But what was all this tothem? Just 
as much as so many arguments to prove the non-existence 
of the sun, amidst the cloudless splendours of a summer's 
day. Did errour, in any of its thousand shapes, or its ever- 
varying disguises, assail them? ‘They held before it the 
mirror of inspiration, and its deformity stood confessed. 

Their religion was evidently a religion learned at the 
Saviour’s cross. Sincerely adopting scriptural views of 

the tremendous sanctions of the divine law, the evil of sin, 
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and their own personal depravity and condemnation, they 
could find neither relief, nor peace, nor hope, but in the 
blood of a divine Mediator. And here, while they found 
balm for their bleeding hearts, they found, too, motives— 
numberless, ) werful, resistless motives—to cratitude, to 
self-devotion, to universal holiness, and obedience of life. 
With their eves intently fastened on their adored Redeemer. 
and their hearts burning with his love, they found no duty 
hard. no sacrifice great, no trial severe, no temptation 
danger appalling, no injury which they 
could not sincerely forgive, no enemy whom they could not 
cordially | 


unconq!t erable, ho 


It is no part of our design to present an unnatural, or 
overcharged picture. The men whom we are attempting 
to describe, it is confessed, were flesh and blood, like our- 
selves; partners in the same depravity ; surrounded with 
the same temptations; struggling with the same obstacles. 
They were men, too, who shed daily and nightly tears over 


their defective obedience, and their countless sins. And 


they were men, who unvaryingly ascribed all that they 
were, to the sovereign grace of Heaven. They felt and 
confessed, that nothing but infinite and unmerited mercy 
made the diflerence between themselves, and the vilest ot 
the race. But they had faith, living, active faith; faith in 
a divine, almighty Redeemer. And this faith can remove 
mountains. It can conquer impossibilities. lt can inspire 
all the virtues which have been faintly described. It can 
render them not only practicable, but easv: and not only 
easy, but delightful. And where Is the individual, who 
peruses these pages, for whom the same faith cannot per- 
fourm the same wonders! Immortal reader! you may 
know the happiness which these men enjoyed on earth. 
You may know the happiness which they “now enjoy in 
heaven. Only follow their faith. ‘Trust the Saviour, whom 
they trusted. And welcome to your heart that same Holy 
Spirit, which breathed into theirs, so much of the humility, 
and the purity, and the peace, and the joy of a better 
world. 

Nothing was more prominent in the character of our 
Puritan ancestors, than a habitual and deep observation of 
divine Providence. They felt that they were in a world, 
not only created by the omnipotence of ‘God, but regulated 
bv his wisdom, and filled to overflowing, with the truits of 
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his love. In every thing they perceived and acknowledged his 
hand—in all their comforts; in all their troubles; in all the 
creat changes of life, and in its minutest occurrences. As 
they had no interests, no cares, too great or too small, to be 
commitied to the bosom of a heavenly Friend, so they 
assured themselves of his kind and unslumbering attention 
to all their concerns. And here, they have sometimes been 
charged with weakness and enthusiasm. But such, most 
unquestionably, was the enthusiasm, such the weakness, of 
Abraham, of Moses, of David; of the patriarchs, prophets 
and apostles; of all the truly great and excellent of the 
earth. Illustrious men! they walked with God. They 
conversed, even while here, less with earth, than with hea- 
ven: less with their fellow creatures, than with their invi- 
sible Creator. So, in their humble measure, did our excel- 
lent Fathers. ‘This was the solace of their cares, and the 
sweetener of their joys. This was the source of their 
inspiration to deeds of great and noble daring. This gave 
them courage to tempt the At 





antic wave, and come in 
quest of these rugged shores. ‘They never read the Poet’s 
beautiful description of the divine Omnipresence ; but the 
same sublime conceptions dilated their hearts, and inspired 


their zeal.— 


Should fate command me to the farthest verg: 
Of the green earth, to distant, barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song——— 

———'tis nought to me; 
Since God is ever presen ver felt, 
In the void waste, as in the city full; 
And where He v | breathes, there must b joy 


To the same disposition in our Fathers, to acknowledge 
the Providence of God, we may trace those annual Fasts 
and Thanksgivings, which have been, until recently, almost 
peculiar to New England, and which, beyond question, had 
their origin there. Many Europeans have contemplated 
these institutions with a kind of wonder. It is possible that 
some, even among the children of the pilgrims, begin to 
view them as relics of superstition, worthy rather of a by- 
gone age, than of the present period of illumination. And 
we readily admit, that if communities, as such, have no 
dependence to acknowledge on the Sovereign of the world ; 
no sins to confess; no wrath to deprecate ; no favour to 
implore; no blessings to demand gratitude and praise: 
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and skies, that sun, wind and 
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superficial, to give either pain or pleasure, hope or fear, 
anxiety or relief, penitence or pardon. Such was not the 
religion of our ancestors. Theirs was a religion which 
probed deeply the wounds of a guilty conscience, and faith- 
fully searched out the impurities of a depraved heart. The 
disease’was radical; and the process of cure, painful; but 
the recovery was certain; for the Physician was divine, 
and was never bafiled. They sowed in tears, but they 
reaped in joy. They deposited at the feet of their Saviour, 
a thousand burdens; but they carried none away. Re- 
stored to their God, they were restored to themselves ; and 
peace, a visitant before unknown, took up its abode in their 
hearts. Now, new objects fire their bosoms; new hopes 
brighten around their path. ‘The future being stripped of 
its horrours, they can enjoy the present. In the bounties of 
Providence, in the intercourse of friendship, in the solid 
improvements of knowledge, they taste unreproaching plea- 
sure. Still more ; in communion with their God; in living 
for their Saviour, and for man; in the whispers of approv- 
ing conscience, and the anticipations of heaven, they find 
perennial sources of cheerfulness and joy. 

To family instruction, devotion and government, our 
wise and pious Fathers attached great importance. They 
viewed their children as a sacred charge. Their first ob- 
ject was to train them for God, and for heaven. From pa- 
rental lips the lessons of .piety distilled into the opening 
mind, like the dew of the morning. If, compared with our 
relaxed habits, their discipline was rigid, still it was ordina- 
rily tempered with kindness. Almost every family had its 
altar, around which parents and children assembled to wor- 
ship a common Father, to receive a common blessing, and 
to prepare for the praises and felicities of the great family 
on high.* 


* The simple and beautiful description of Burns, has been realized in 
hundreds of New England families. 


“ Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays 
‘Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing,’ 
That thus they all shall meet in future days; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear; 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; “ 
While circling time moves round, in an eternal sphere 


Vor. IV. 12 
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For a sacred regard to the Sabbath, our puritan ancestors 
were eminently distinguished. Its prevalent and even licensed 
violation in England, had given pain to their inmost hearts. 
They came to these regions, resolved on a strict adherence, 
in this regard, to the Scripture model. And probably on no 
spot on earth, has the Sabbath been more inviolably observed 
for centuries, than in New England in its earlier days. Our 
Fathers honestly thought, that the original Institution— 
which they believed to be both unrepealed and unmodified— 
required an entire abstinence through the day, not only 
from unnecessary labour, but from every thing in action, in 
conversation, in reading, and even in thought, tending to 
desecrate the season, or to secularize the mind, and impair 
devotion. And it remains to be proved, that any other 
mode of employing the day, is either acceptable to the Most 
High, or fitted to accomplish, for individuals or commu- 
nities, the holy and benign intention of the institution. Let 
it not, however, be suspected that, with those good men, 
the Sabbath was an unwelcome, joyless season ; a grudged 
and reluctant homage to their Maker. Far otherwise. 
It was the free, generous, joyous tribute of their inmost 
hearts. It was the brightest and the best of days; a 
refuge, equally from the cares, the sorrows, and seductions 
of the world—-a season of holy intercourse with their God, 
and with his saints—an emblem, and an anticipation too, of 
eternal rest. And when assured, as they were, by reflec- 
tion, by observation and history, of its benign aspects and 
tendencies, its inestimably beneficial effects, on the body, 
the mind, and the heart ; on individuals and communities ; 
on the church and the world; they realized new and 
powerful motives to defend its authority, to vindicate its 


rights, and to resist every encroachment on its sacred 
claims.* 


* The most judicious and devoted Christians, have ever felt most deep- 
ly the value of the Sabbath, and the inestimable advantages of yielding to 
the full measure of its claims. The testimony of Lord Chief Justice 
Hale, on this subject, has been often quoted, and is generally known. 
With the experience of this excellent man, that of the pious and éloqueni 
Wilberforce is perfectly in keeping. Says his friend, the Rev. Mr 
Venn, “I have often heard him assert, that he never could have sus- 
tained the labour and stretch of mind, required in his early political life, 
if it had not been for the rest of his Sadsath: and that he could name sev- 
eral of his contemporaries in the vortex of political cares, whose minds 
had actually given way under the stress of intellectual labour so as to 
bring on a premature death, or the still more dreadful catastrophe of in- 
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But their religion, be it remembered, was not a mere 
religion of the Sabbath. It accompanied them through the 
week. It attended them in all the walks, and in all the en- 
gagements of life. It indicated the objects of their habitual 
pursuit ; shaped their plans; enlisted their energies, and 
gave direction to their exertions. It rendered them just and 
upright in their dealings; faithful to their engagements ; 
meek in their spirit; kind in their deportment ; sober, and 
temperate, and chaste in all their conversation. Deeply 
sensible of that exuberant and unceasing mercy of Heaven 
on which they lived, they could open their hearts, and their 
treasures to the children of indigence and distress. Habitu- 
ally penetrated with the pardoning love of their Saviour, 
they could love the unlovely ; they could forgive the inju- 
rious ; they could overcome evil with good. Yes, in the 
genuine New England Puritan, there was a symmetry, and 
a finish of character which not only puts to shame the 
morality of the men of the world, but casts into shade the 
ordinary virtue, even of the religious ; and which emphati- 
cally proclaims the divine and unparalleled excellence of 
genuine, thorough Christianity. True; those good men 
exhibited little of polish in their manners, or of artificial 
grace in their deportment. But theirs was the substantial 
politeness which, without form or parade, studies the feel- 
ings, and promotes the comfort of others. They were unin- 
itiated in the pleasures of the ball-room, and the theatre ; 
but they found solid and heart-felt comfort at the family fire- 
side. They had little relish for the fripperies and affec- 
tations of literature; but with all their hearts, they loved 
sound and sober learning. What unvitiated heart does not 
love the unadorned, unaffected simplicity of these venerable 
men? Who does not admire their good sense, in seeking 
only the solid realities of virtue, of politeness, of knowledge, 
of enjoyment; and contentedly leaving their forms and 
shadows to others. We need not undervalue any real ; 
provements of modern times. We cheerfully admit that 
those improvements are many and great. Yet who will 
not confess that by a little infusion of the ancient New Eng- 


sanity and suicide: who, humanly speaking, might have been preserved 
in health, if they would have conscientiously observed the Sabbath.”— 
Who would not wish, that the statesmen and politicians of our own 
country would receive a lesson of wisdom, and of the truest honour, from 
this distinguished friend of God and man? 
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land simplicity, neither our morals, nor manners, nor amuse- 
ments, nor learning, nor even our theology would suffer loss ¢ 
But fruitful and unexhausted as the subject is, the discus- 


sion must not be prolonged. The view we have given of 


the characteristic excellencies of the pilgrim Fathers, and 
of their earlier descendants, gives birth to some interesting 
reflections. 

Let us look, then, once more, at those venerable men, who 
have just passed in review before us. What new thing is 
this in the earth ? When, before, did a company ‘of pilgrims 
abandon their beloved homes, and the sepulchres of their 
fathers, to seek, over the pathless ocean, and amidst the hor- 
rours of winter, a far distant and inhospitable clime. And 
for what? Not for gain, nor for glory; not for commerce, 
nor for conquest; but for the pure love of God, and his 
truth ; of Christ, and his religion. The spectacle is as in- 
structive, as it is sublime. It preaches aloud to the world. 
It declares, and most eloquently declares, what is the true 
dignity of man; what is the highest perfection of the human 
character; what, in the most elevated minds, is the most 
important object of life; what is that pearl of great price, 
for which every thing beside were well sacrificed. It de- 
clares what are the religious principles which the greatest 
and best of men have embraced and loved; what are the 
views of Scripture truth which inspire the noblest views, the 
truest courage, the most rigid self-denial, the most exalted 
patriotism, and the purest virtue. 

Look abroad on the land: and if amidst much which is 
painful to the eye, and sickening to the heart, you yet be- 
hold a country rich in blessings of every name; what do 
you behold, but a living commentary on the wisdom and 
virtue of our Fathers? Yes, it is through their instrumen- 
tality that a munificent and merciful Gop has poured upon 
us, as a people, such a profusion of invaluable favours. 

Here, solemn reflections arise. If it is an honour to 
have sprung from such progenitors; if it is a privilege to 
inhabit a land explored by their enterprise, hallowed by 
their prayers, brightened by their virtues, and, through their 
cultivation, fruitful in all that dignifies man, and adorns 
society, and sweetens life; if to the honour and privilege 
an Immense responsibility is attached—how has this respon- 
sibility been met? Have not these good men been more 
praised than imitated by us? How much have we pre- 
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served of the purity of their faith; of the fervour of their 
piety ; of the unbending strictness of their virtue? How do 
we regard and treat the truths they loved; the example 
they exhibited ; the institutions they planted and cherished ? 
Where, now, is the sacredness which ‘hey attached to the 
Sabbath? Where their scrupulous and devout attendance 
on the sanctuary? Where their delightful gathering around 
the family altar? Have we aot long been subsisting on a 
fund of good habits provided by their wisdom and thrift, 
and yet neglected to recruit and perpetuate it? Have we 
not been dreaming that the fabric of our public prosperity 
will stand, even when the basis of private virtue which sup- 
ports it, is undermined and gone ? 

But this isdelusion ; dangerous, fatal delusion. Who, that 
seriously reflects, can doubt whether, if our republic is to 
stand, it will stand on the same principles of religion and 
liberty—of liberty based on religion, which gave it birth? 
Who can doubt, that if it sink to the same grave which has 
received other republics, it will owe the catastrophe to an 
abandonment of these high and holy principles? Who can 
doubt, that if the portentous clouds which are gathering 
around our country, are to be dissipated, it must be by a 
return to the principles and maxims of our great and pious 
fathers? Do we not need, do we not greatly need, the 
calm, sober, reflecting spirit of the wise and strong-minded 
Puritans, to subdue those excitabilities and excitements of 
the public mind, which threaten, more than all things else, 
our liberties, our government, and every thing sacred and 
precious in our country ? 

We solemnly record, before earth and heaven, our in- 
violable attachment to the sacred principles of the pilgrim 
Fathers. Weshall die. But these principles are immortal. 
We shall die. But may we be gathered, at death, to the 
company of those who have HUMBLY AND PURELY SERVED 
Gop anp MAN. Lef the wealth and honours of the world 
be given to those who sigh for them. Let the wreath of a 
posthumous fame light on the brows that ache for the empty 
trifle. But may the soul of the writer, and of every reader 
be joined in death, and in the great day of decision, to the 
Puritan fathers of happy New England. 
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Arr. XIIl.—On THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THE LUTHERAN 
anpd Catyinistic THEORIES OF THE DocTIRNE oF 
Evecrion. 


By Da. F. Scuieieamacuer, late Professor of Theology, and Court Prea- 
cher at Berlin. 


Translated from the German, by Tue Epitor, 


PART II. 


Calvinistic Theory of Election, vindicated from Objections 
drawn from its practic al and theoretical C onsequences. 


Tne old objections to the Calvinistic theory of Election, 
peste to its consequences,] are thus exhibited by Dr. 
Sretschneider (p. 99): he distinguishes between the man 
who feels himself so far reformed, that he counts himself 
among the elect, the man in whom virtue and vice are still 
in conflict, and finally, the man who feels himself unable to 


extricate himself from the bonds of sin. He then affirms, 
that the first must be led by the Calvinistic theory to care- 
lessness, or to pride; the second, to carelessness, or to des- 
pondency ; the third, to absolute despair. As to Calvin and 
those of his followers, who have not fallen into these evils, 
he supposes that they possessed so strong a moral nature, 
that this theoretic errour could not exert its natural influ- 
ence on their lives. 

For my part, I could never believe, at the outset, that 
Calvin had overlooked these consequences of his doctrine, 
since he has elsewhere shown such a definite reference 
to the tendencies of the human heart, both to presump- 
tion and despondency; and labours to show, how careful 
and exact the preacher should be, on account of these dis- 
positions, in his manner of exhibiting the truth. Thus, at 
the commencement of what he says on the loss of free will, 
he remarks: “ hec autem optima cavendi erroris erit ratio, 
si pericula considerentur que utrinque imminent. Nam 
ubi omni rectitudine abdicatur homo, statim ex eo occasio- 
nem desidiz arripit; et quia nihil ad justitiza studium per 
se valere dicitur ; -illud totum quasi jam nihil ad se pertineat 
susque deque habet. Rursum vel minutulum illi quippiam 
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arrogari* non potest quin.... et ipse temeraria confidentia 
labefactetur.”* 

Can it be supposed now, that where he is treating of 
the doctrine of human inability, as in this passage—the 
doctrine upon which his theory of Election depends—he 
should have shown such regard, both to the presumptuous 
pride and the anxious despondencies of the human heart ; 
that he should have seen how certainly encouragement 
would be given to one or the other by the least deviation 
from the right line ; and that he should even have made it 
the test of true doctrine, that it produces neither of the con- 
sequences ;—can it be supposed, | say, that he should have 
done this, and then, when he comes to treat of the doctrine 
of Election—which is directly inferred from the other— 
should have forgotten it all, and proceeded as if no regard 
were to be paid to this twofold bias of the human heart? 
This is hard for me to believe respecting so judicious a 
teacher! And since he unhesitatingly ascribes to the oppo- 
site opinion, which denies the entire inability of man, all 
the fearful consequences of a frivolous pride;t+ it is still 
more improbable, that he should not have inquired, what 
might be alleged by opponents against his own doctrine, 
as tending to produce, at least, a cheerless despondency, 
On this account, it appears to me, that an attempt must be 
made to discover, whether Calvin might not bring forward 
some argument; besides the strictness of his own virtue, 
(which can avail but little in this case) to repel these con- 
sequences—something contained in the nature of the doc. 
trine itself, which he teaches. 

It is, indeed, a matter of surprise to me, that I cannot 
refer directly to Calvin himself. But the fact is, that in the 
passage where he treats of the doctrine of Election, he has 
nothing to say of the caution, which it is necessary to use, 
lest encouragement should be given to the human heart, 
always seeking, as it is, for excuses. But ought we not to 
conclude from this, that, since the two doctines [of human 


* Inst. I. if. 1. 


+ Quorsum enim pertinet vana omni fiducia fretos deliberare, insti- 
tuere, tentare; moliri, quw# putamus ad rem pertinere, et defici quidem et 
destitui tum sana intelligentia tum vera viutute, inter primos conatus, 
pergere tamen secure, donec in exitium corruamus? Kaui non aliter 
succedere iis potest, qui se aliquid posse propria virtute confidunt.— 


Inst. II. I. 2. 
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inability and Election] are so intimately connected; the cau- 
tions expressed under the former were spoken once for all, 
and were held in mind, although not repeated, under the 
latter doctrine? Or, perhaps, we might conclude that he 
did not regard these cautions as necessary any longer, 
because, while he supposed it necessary for him to adapt 
the premises of his doctrine to men at large, who, being 
still in their natural condition, must be first made disposed 
to embrace the doctrine of divine grace. he could now, on 
the contrary, after establishing this previous point, presup- 
pose readers who had been led from the knowledge of 
human inability, to lay hold of the divine grace; and in 
whom, therefore, the work of divine grace was already 
accomplished. 

Suppose, now, that Dr. Bretschneider presents to Calvin 
his man “so far reformed that he counts himself among the 
elect,” and presents him as posse sssing such a character. 
This man says to Calvin: “ Hear! you can have no objec- 
tion to my allowing myself to indulge again in certain sins ; 
for God has elected and renewed me; salvation is appointed 
for me; and if | fall again, this cannot alter his immutable 
decree!” What now will Calvin say to him in reply? 
Something, I conceive, not very unlike the following: 
“ Whether God has elected you, I cannot pretend to know ; 
but that it has not yet pleased him to renew you, I am cer- 
tain: for if you are renewed, you might, indeed, if any sin 
should intrude itself upon you avcainst your will, console 
yourself with the reflection, that this could not alter the 
divine decree ; but how can you, a renewed person, be wil- 
ling that sin should intrude itself upon you, since the first 
commencement of holiness consists, as you must have 
already learned from your own Paul, [Pelagius ?] in not 
consenting to sin, but in kee ping the will pure,—if you pre- 
fer to adopt the language of your patron, rather than mine, 
and would speak of viriwe and vice, of good and evil, 
rather than of fuith and unbelief, of flesh and spirit, as my 
Paul and Augustine, and Luther and I myself do. If, 
therefore, you consider yourself to be a rene wed person, and 
yet are willing to allow sin to insinuate itself into your 
mind, you deceive yourself in one point, or the other, and 
the inconsistency is in yourself, and you must not ascribe it 
to my doctrine. On the contrary, you will find in my doc- 
trine a rule, which you would seem to need, by which you 
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may try yourself. For one truly entered upon the work of 
sanctification, can never, in a be lieving reliance on his elec- 
tion, indulge in the desire to sin, because it is in his sanc- 
tification itself that the Spirit of God gives him the witness 
that he is a child of God. 
It is only in the careless state, that this desire could arise, 
a state contrary to that of a believing confidence. So soon 
as one thinks of his election and sanctification, in short of 
his state of grace, this desire must cease or else this state 
itself must come to an end, and this witness must be silent.— 
Upon the unconscious and confused state of man, this doc- 
trine can have no other tendency than to lead him back, 
here it is attentively considered, to a right consciousness ; 
and this may be the effect of this doctrine upon you. But 
in order to draw your attention to your own confused con- 
dition, and to excite in you a salutary fear respecting that 
evil desire which instigates you,—a fear which may restore 
that balance of mind, in which you may again be suscepti- 
ble of the influence of truth, [ will only recall to your recol- 
ection the words* of Augustine, which you are too apt to 
allow to be superceded by my words, that those persons 
who afterwards fall, did not in truth live piously, even when 
they seemed to us to do so; and while they were supposed 
by us to be elected, were not truly so in the sight of God, 
and were not separated from the common mass of de- 
pravity. And in general, | may say, that there is no better 
mirror for you to look into, than that whole treatise of this 
rreat teacher. For as the faithful servant, moved by the 
Spirit of God, cannot forbear to exhort and rebuke those 
who stumble, and are impenitent without knowing whether 
it will prove to them a means of salvation or condemnation ;t 





* Aug. de corr. et grat. 12. Et qui, audito evangelio, in melius commu- 


t perseverantiam non acceperunt...non snntabilla conspercione dis- 
juam constat esse damnatam. 16. Qui vero perseveraturi non sunt, 
a fide christiana et conversatione lapsuri sunt, ut tales eos vite 
finis inveniat, procul dubio, nec illo tempore quo bene pieque 
vunt, in istorum numero computandi sunt. 20. Et sunt rursus quidam 
filii Dei, propter susceptam vel temporaliter gratiam, dicuntur a nobis, 
umen Deo. (1 John 2:19.) 22. Quia ergo non habuerunt persever- 

1, ita nec veri filii D n 
Aug. de corr. et grat. 25 Utrum autem ita sit vocatus quoniam 
ll corripit hescit, faciat ipse cum caritate quod scit faciendum, scit enim 
m corripiendum facturo Deo aut misericordiam, aut judicium. 46. 
Nescientes « juis oa runeatad = lestinatorum numerum, quis non pertineat 


i de sbe mus caritatis affectu, ut omnes velimus salvos fieri 


Vou. IV. 13 
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and as any one who, on account of the uncertainty of the 
result should cease to warn and rebuke, would thus show 
himself to be a hireling ; even so you may calculate, that if 
you have any thing of the Spirit of God in you, it will 
proceed In the same way with re gard to you, and not cease 
to warn and to rebuke you whenever you might desire to in- 
dulge in sin. And if you do not find yourself thus admonished, 
you have not, according to my doctrine, any reason to believe 
that you are a renewed person ; and then you must follow 
my instruction from the outset, and convinced of your ina- 
bility, learn first of all to seek sincerely for that sincere love 
of truth, which does not deceive itself, and for that true f{ 

dom which does not lust to return again to the flesh pots of 
E gypt. If then, through divine grace, you obtain what you 
see k, and become truly a reformed man, we will then speak 
with you farther on the doctrine of Election, if it shall then 
appear to be in any manner dangerous to you. 

And hence any one who is, in the sense of Calvin, a re- 
newed person, can never be led by the doctrine of Election 
to a careless security, since he knows that he should then 
deprive himself of the evidence of his election, because such 
an effect could not take place, except from the fact that he 
was not elected.t Those therefore who resort to this sub- 
terfuge are designated by Calvin with a somewhat harsh, 
but not undeserved appellation. 

Quite as little can an anxious despondency be regarded 
as a proper effect of this doctrine. Whoever, on the con- 
trary, is, in Calvin’s sense, a renewed person through faith 
wrought in him by the divine Spirit, will hold to the words 
of the Redeemer, “whoever believes in me, has eternal 
las so sure a pledge of 
his election, that if his remaining infirmities should threaten 
to prevail to his destruction, he would still be able to find 
again the evidence of his Election in the ever renewed con- 
sciousness of he aniaaiieee of faith working by love. 


Nor can any one say, that ihis is an artificial barrier 


life.” In possessing this faith, he 


against these consequences ;[ on the contrary, it results 


* Calv. Inst. II. II. 1. Homo nihil boni penes s uum 
doceatur (amen ad bonum quo vacuu t, ad lit n qua privatus est 
aspirare 
+Calv. Inst. II. XXIIL 12. Sie!) nis scopu t \ inctimonia 


magis riter med 
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very simply from this doctrine. And the very same thing 
is said in the “Solida Declaratio.” pp. 805, 806. 

But if a person comes, who is not truly reformed by 
divine grace in Calvin’s sense; but one who thinks himself 
to be so by his own powrr—with such a person the strictly 
consistent Calvin will not allow himself to enter into debate 
respecting the doctrine of Election. How could he do so? 
This doctrine, according to the title running through the 
whole of the third book, is nothing else than the doctrine of 
the manner of receiving the divine grace in Christ. But the 
person supposed will have nothing to do with the grace of 
Christ. Between these therefore there can be no object 
of controversy regarding this doctrine. 

The second person supposed by Dr. Bretschneider is 
one In Whom virtue and vice are still in conflict, and who, 
[it is objected; must be led [by this doctrine] to think, that 
in case of a favourable issue, he may continue to serve his 
lusts until the time when grace shall be given him, and, in 
ease of an unfavourable issue, that it would be in vain for 
him to begin a work which could not be completed. To 
such a person, supposing him to have heard what had been 
said to the other, Calvin has but little to reply.—In the first 
place he would say, that he was entirely right in supposing, 
not only with respect to an unfavourable, but also with re- 
spect to a favourable issue, that it is in vain for him to be- 
‘in the work of his own renovation ; for he could not begin 

it only God. 

But in the second place, that if it was his will to serve 

lusts, it was wrong to say that he is the subject of a con- 
flict between virtue and vice. For holiness of life consists 
only in willing; and one who should will to serve his lusts, 
and who should justify himself in so doing, could have felt 
as yet no love to holiness. But should he ever truly strive 
to lead a pious life, he need not fear, that his efforts would 
be unavailing. For this earnest effort could never come 

it from election itself,*—since he himself has not com- 
menced it, but the divine Spirit. 

To the third person supposed,—the one who feels him- 


} 


*Calv. inst. III. XXIII. 12. Quod autem suas blasphemias longius 
xtendunt, dum eum q Deo reprobatus perditurum operam dicunt, 
nnocentia ¢ probita e vil@ se iill approbare studeat, in eo vero impu- 
entissimi mendacii convincuntur. Unde enim tale studium oriri possit 


31 &xX electione. 
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self incapable of reforming himself, Calvin would impart 
consolation, and say to him, that if, together with this deep 
sense of his inability, i had also that wish for improve- 
ment of which he spoke, and if he not only professed this 
with his mouth, but cherished it in his heart, he should then 
beware of the blasphemy of supposing, that God would ren- 
der him obdurate. Tor such a wish is no part of obdu- 
racy, but rather of penitency, and he should regard it as a 
prec ursive sign that he was already enjoying the influences 
of the divine spirit by whom alone his renovation could be 
effected. Even to such a person, therefore, the doctrine of 
Election has no tendency to do hurt ; or to promote despon- 
dency. 

Thus from none of these cases, can the objection of Dr. 
Bretschneider (Aphor. p. 98) be sustained, that the Calvin- 
istic theory of Election, when consistently carried out in its 
application to life, may and must prove exceedingly preju- 
dicial to morality. It is only when views which do not be- 
long to this doctrine are mingled with it, that it may per- 
haps have an injurious tendency. This, however, ought 
not to be brought as an objection against the doctrine itself. 

In what this foreign element, mixed up with the doctrine 
of Election, and occasioning these objections to it, actually 
consists, it cannot be difficult to oss hey what has 
been said. In the first place, Dr. Bretschneider seems to 
proceed on the supposition, that a p rson “may exercise a 
desire for virtue, or rather for a pious ‘ife, (to substitute a 
theological term, for one more civil and philosophical, not 
to say heathenish,) not on its own account, but on account 
of happiness ; as if hi appiness were the object, and piety the 
means of attaining it, but both distingyj shed from each 
other. He intimates accordingly, that under the “or Gat 
of such a desire, a person might have advanced to a certain 
point in a holy life, but if, in the use of this means, He has 
once become assured of his end, that is, of happiness, he 
will then naturally desire to return back again to his lusts 
and appetites. jut this is not the sup position on which 
Calvin proceeds. He teaches his disciple from the ve ry 
first, that a happy life consists in the knowledge of God. 
and that the knowle dge of God consists in the knowledge 
of his works, and more especia lly of his law. He follows 
Paul in saying, that the inward man, being awakened and 
renewed by the Spirit of God, has a delight in the law of 
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God, and whilé he cherishes this, cannot return to the for- 
mer lusts of his flesh, but continually sets himself more and 
more against them. 

On the premises of Calvin, therefore, such a course of 
thought as that which has just been carried through, could 
never occur, since a pious life and happiness are one and 
the same thing. And if Calvin would have his doctrine 
of Election diligently inculeated on the people, he cer- 
tainly would have it so inculcated only in connexion with 
the premises on which he himself holds it. In the opposite 
supposition of an effort after a pious life as a means to some 
sort of happiness, I know not what, but wholly different 
from piety itself—in that supposition, I say, there seems to 
me to be no morality at all, to which any thing could prove 
injurious. Should Dr. Bretschneider concede that such a 
desire has no morality in it, but contend that this doctrine 
hinders the commencement of morality, I cannot agree 
with him; because this doctrine at the same time teaches, 
that the Spirit of God, dwelling and working in us, never 
ceases to instruct, to exhort, to excite and soften the heart, 
and because, according to the premises of this system, it is 
only in this way, that morality can ever begin in any human 
being. . ; 

Not less foreign to this doctrine is the fact, that Dr. 
Bretschneider, although he has so fully conceded that Cal- 
vin’s theory of Election is connected most intimately with 
the doctrine of human inability, when now he designs to 
show the proper effect of that theory upon the life, produces 
a man, who, by his own power, and without the divine 
Spirit, will accomplish the divine decree, although, accord- 
ing to Calvin, this accomplishment depends upon faith which 
works by love. That this will never succeed, and that such 
a person always rushes to his own destruction, stands out 
on every page of Calvin, and we have before quoted him as 
aflirming this (Inst. Il. II. 1.): so that he will not be sur- 
prised if our author’s protégés should show themselves, at 
their very first steps, to be devoid of true understanding, as 
well as of true virtue, and he will only repeat that in the 
understanding of the divine mysteries, no one can go any 
farther than he is illuminated by the divine Spirit.* Indeed 

* Si quod petimus a Deo deesse nobis confitemur .. . nemo jam fateri 


dubitet, se tantum ad intelligenda Dei mysteria valere, quantum ejus gratia 
fuerit illuminatus. Inst. IL. I. 21 
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he would perhaps pronounce, that such men must, under 
any doctrine, run into the state of presumption or despon- 
dency. » For on the ground of the genuine Lutheran theory, 
the doctrine of falling from grace,* may tend to make one 
person presumptuous, and auother dependent, according as 
the one might judge, that on account of his liability to fall 
from grace. his safest course would be to d ‘lay entering upon 
the gracious state until the appetites and passions by which 
he is most easily beset, were extinguished; or the other 
might consider, how easy it is to fall, and how liable he is, 
while in this lapsed condition, to die, and how all previous 
effort and labour would then go for nothing. Indeed a per- 
son who would work out his salvation by his own strength, 
and entirely without grace, might, (unless he should rise so 
high as to ascribe to himself an absolute or infinite power,) 
in the same way be led, by considering how much his own 
efforts could be aided or hindered, and temptations be re- 
pelle d or induced, Dy Oufward circumstances, to Ind ilge just 
according to the state of his mind, either in a careless self- 
abandonment, which casts every thing upon chance, or in 
a cheerless despair, which sees that all things are in the 
hands of God, and yet has no hear 
this can be given to man only by grace. 


him, because 


J 


Calvin however is very far from regarding his own doc- 
trine as dangerous, although this is often asserted in the 
' | ‘ 


aphorisms p. 102). On the contrary, he asks for nothing, 


‘ 


but that it should be embraced in its right connexion and 


t 


applied within its proper sphere. It is to him a doctrine of 
Scripture, and so | myself also regard it; and when Dr. 
Bretschneider seems to reproach me (Aphorisms p. 102) 
with wishing to sublimate it into a problem for speculative 
philosophy, he makes a mistake for which I am not conscious 
of having given any occasion. I hold at least the doctrines 
of divine justice and divine omnipotence to be doctrines of 
the Christian Church.¢ But as a doctrine of scripture, Cal- 
vin would have it to be taught only in the Christian Church, 
where the Scripture is believed; and would have the 
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Christian contemplate his election only in Christ.* But on 
this condition he promises not only a safe, but a pleasant 
voyage.t ‘This he does in the very same passage which 
Dr. Bretschneider quotes (p. 101), but does not seem to 
have followed far enough. In quoting this passage, Dr. 
Bretschneider seems moreover to have overlooked the fact, 
that the dangerous temptation does not lie so much in doubts 
about election, as in our being drawn by a perverse desire 
to inquire about it in a wrong way; and this is that delib- 
erate exposing one’s self to danger, of which Calvin speaks 
nthe passage just quoted. But these very doubts should 
liever, to self-examination and 
solicitude : while the V must soon disappear from the mind 
fa believer, if he allows himself to be guided by Calvin, 
und in ingu ring atter the certainty of his election holds to 


id one who is not vet a be 


se later signs, which constitute its more certain evidences, [ 
‘For every one can know whether he stands in fellowship 
with Christ, and in this he has an evidence sufliciently sure, 
that he is written in the book of life."§ “ This efficacious 
‘alling|| is the first evidence of Election, and justification the 

cond.** And whoever comes thus under the protection of 
Christ, may be sure that Christ will intercede for him, and 
will obtain for him what he did for Peter, namely, that his 








faith should not fail.++ 
Q } , (hy um ) i, non in nobis ipsis reperiemus 
nostra rtitudinem, act n Deo quidem patre, nudum illum 
i ginamu Chi Is ers ulum est in quo electlionem 
i 0 ! t Inst. Il XXIV.5 
. I ! 1 habeatur prodestinationis dispu- 
) I Tt et jucul gatio, 
| lll. XXIV.4 
lta n n if 
4 “ } ent P ificatior 
: ae lil. XXIV.4 
Satis pers lun stimonium habemnus nos, in libro vite 
icum Chi nmunicam Inst. Hl. XXIV. 5 
! I. Vi. 1 
. e* J 1 ve im € i u ionis testimonium, 
n deinde m ejus mat nda mbolum nec ad 
la ejus iy nium extat, pe nitur, Inst. L. UI. XXIV; 
t Jam vero neque | ium est ium orat Christus pro omnibus 
juin idem | ir quod Petro, ut nunquam deficiat hides 
1. Ex quo elicim extra periculum defectionis esse, quia eorum 
tantiam 1 lans filius Pei repu ) passus non es Quid 


petuo nos lore 
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But when Calvin allows that doubts may arise even in 
the mind of a believer regarding his election, which may 
make such instruction necessary, he seeks the ground of this, 
not in the fact, that election is entirely dependent on the 
will of God, and that man is unable to work out his own 
salvation, but from the question, whence he derives the rev- 
elation of his election, because every one would rather have 
it more palpably in a higher degree of Christian perfection, 
or more ostensibly in a communicable letter. Hence his 
method of curing these doubts consists simply in directing 
attention to the progressive work of the Holy Spirit in the 
hearts of believers. 

No one, therefore, who concedes to Calvin, that it is the 
Holy Spirit alone, who executes the divine purpose in the 
elect, and who acknowledges with him that there is no 
other practical Christianity than the free working of this 
Spirit, can apprehend any danger to practical Christianity, 
from a doctrine, which is nothing else than a simple expres- 
sion of the natural feeling respecting the working of this 
Spirit, who takes up his abode wheresoever he will. sut 
if any one, while he admits on one side how intimately Cal- 
vin’s doctrine is connected with that of human inability and 
divine grace, is still disposed, on the other side, to apply 
this doctrine to an habitual practice, which is independent 
of divine grace, and emanates from the self-sufficiency of 
man,—a practice which Calvin himself would hardly allow 
to bear the name of Christian ;—he must not be surprised if 
pernicious consequences result from this doctrine, for such 
a practical Christianity. But for this result Calvin and his 
followers are not responsible; and nothing can be inferred 
from it, except that we cannot mix two opposite doctrines 
together without their discomposing each other. 


We trust it has now become sufficiently obvious, that 
the Calvinistic doctrine when rightly applied, has no ten- 
dency to hinder the etlorts of man after holiness. The 
Pelagian* opponents of this doctrine appear to have become 
convinced, that even Augustinian Christians possess prac- 
tical piety, and that they are not in the least injured in this 


*In using this term, we by no means ascribe to itan unchurching effi- 
siency, no! we even intend to denote by it strict Pelagianism; but all 
the different degrees in which the doctrine of Augustine has been de- 
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respect by their doctrine of predestination. And those 
opponents of this doctrine, who are themselves fundamen- 
tally Augustinian, (1 will not here ask them to say, whether 
they or the Calvinists are more consistent,) must yet ac- 
knowledge, that the Spirit of the Lord has operated equally 
in their own sanctification and that of others, without their 
feeling his agency to be limited to their doctrine of Election. 
a since we have now escaped from the fear of any con- 

‘quences from this doctrine of piety, the remaining points 
may be discussed, as | would hope, on both sides, with more 
calmness. For it is truly a difficult matter to argue with 
1 man, with a proper degree of coolness, and with the hope 
of success, so long as we hold the opinion, that he is walk- 
¢ in a course in which he cannot proceed without renoun- 
ug virtue and happiness, and abandoning himself to vice 
ind to despair. Disquieted love, too, easily prevents, in 

cha case, all accuracy in argument. Anxious to move 
is feelings, as well as to convince his judgement, we keep 
p the less valid reasons, while our opponent, unmoved by 
a similar interest, escapes the more easily from the net. 
Thus does it appear to me to have been in former times, 
and even recently, in the controversy against the doctrine 
of Augustine and Calvin. And we wish now to sift a little 
the objections urged against this doctrine, and ascertain 

hich of them, on the cround of the premises to which we 

ive assented, are still valid, and which are not. 

It is said, for example, in the Aphorisms, (p. 102) that 
we shall be inevitably driven upon that rock, which it is so 
ditlicult for those to escape, who believe in the doctrine of 
Predectiontion, by the eflect springing necessarily from the 
human reason, to explore the highest rules of the divine 
wisdom. But if it is once conceded, that the Augustinian 
doctrine of Election follows strictly from human inability, 
it follows also, from the same doctrine, that the human rea- 
son must be held back from wishing to penetrate into the 
depths of the divine Wisdom, since it must necessarily err 
from its incompetency. But where reason is convinced of 
its insufliciency, and is enlightened by the divine Spirit, it 
desires to learn divine wisdom only from the Scriptures, 
and from personal experience, and has no disposition to pass 
these bounds: and this is what Calvin preaches; while he 
remonstrates against the former. Hence the Symbols of 
the Lutheran Church, which proceed from the same doc- 
Vor. IV 44 
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trine of human inability, entirely agree with Calvin on this 
point.* 

Again, the theory of Calvin is represented by Dr. 
Bretschneider (p. 96) as infringing upon the belief in the 
moral freedom of man, among other doctrines which may be 
shown to belong to the Lutheran system, and to the Sc rip- 
tures ;—since this theory asserts, that all men have lost the 
power to obey the moral Law. But the Lutheran Church 
affirms this loss of power as distinctly and unambiguously 
as the Calvinistic theory. Indeed, the statement of this loss 
is only another expression of the doctrine of human ina- 
bility ; and it is ward evil lent, that if one statement of a sys- 
tem affirms the inability of man to all goodness, it is impos- 
sible that another statement of the same system should 
ascribe to him such a moral freedom as would imply his ability 
to « vs or divine will. On the contrary, this freedom, even ac- 
— pad system of the Lutheran Church, first begins in 
the state of grace, or of regeneration, which is a birth into 
this free sd m. “To the natural man this system allows free- 
dom only in worldly things; so that a natural man may, 
indeed, overcome his appetites by wisdom, and the selfish 
bias, by the social. But neither this wise discipline, nor 
this social bias are able in themselves to fulfil the divine law. 

This objection is indeed afterwards partially withdrawn 
by Dr. Bretschneider, (p. 103) since he concedes that the 
doctrine of Election is not necessarily connected with the 
question respecting the relation of moral freedom to the 
government of God, although he had before asserted, that 
it destroyed our moral nature in order to set up a divine 
ca} rice, We shall not therefore dwell longer on this point. 

We shall pass very briefly too over another charge, 
although it is often repeated (p. p. 42, 98, etc,) viz, that this 
doctrine is inconsistent with the frequent and earnest exhor- 


*Epitome, p. 619 Vera igitur sententia de pre lestinatione ex evan 
io ¢ isti enda Hu i )pius in meditatione arti 
lid i Dei election uto progredi pot qu nus vedelicet ea in 

Verbo Dei « re ! t X al S piorum penitus 
excutiende sunt.—Sol. De p. 809. Hue usque sacra Scriptura in reve 
lando divine predestinationis mysterio progreditur. Quod si intra has 
metas nos continuerimus, prof doctrina tila amplissimam consol 

tionis materiam suppeditabit. Hac enim doctrina omnes false opiniones et 
errores de viribus nat ralis nostri arbitrii evertuntuntur: quia manifestum 
est, quod Deus in suo constlio ante mundi secula, decreverit atque ordinal 

quod omnia qua ad conve nem nos im pertinent, ‘7 e virtutle Spiri 


tus sui sancti, per verbum in ahie aie: ere et operari velit 
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tations addressed to the sinner, that he should reform 
himself and seek salvation : this objection has already been 
met, in passing, from the little book of Augustine De cor- 
reptione et gratia. Must we not then in the same way in 
which we explain it to ourselves, that we exhort and rebuke 
others, also explain it, that the holy men of God, in and out 
of the Bible, were impelled by the same Spirit to the same 
thing ? and is it not plain, that it is only by such exhortations, 
that the sinner himself can be brought to an immediate con- 
viction of his inability, or of his obduracv? For if, on the 
supposition of his willing, he now relies indolently upon his 
ability to do, he must yet feel, that there is nothing which 
man can less impart to himself, than that which is necessary 
to awaken and stimulate the slumbering will. 

We leave this, therefore, and pass on to the chief objec- 
tion, which has also been brought against even Luther’s and 
Melancthon’s modification of the strict doctrine of Augustine, 
and which still lies therefore against all those who proceed, 
like Calvin, on the presupposition of human inability,— the 
objection, namely, that ¢his s/rict doctrine of predestination 
is inconsistent with the scr iptural doctrine of the universality 
of the Rede moption through Christ. 'Thisobjection is brought 
forward in the Aphorisms under three different forms: viz. 
Ist, that the Calvinistic theory teaches, that the institutions 
of God for the restoration of moral freedom, were designed 
not for all, but only fora few (96); 2d, that it is inconsistent 
with the solemn assurance of the Apostle (Rom. 5: 12-19), 
that the Redemption through Christ is as universal, as sin 
and its punishment have been, and extends itself in the same 
wav to all men (p. 98) ; 3d, that the whole doctrine relates 
to the question, whether God wills that the whole human 
race, subject to condemnation by original sin, should be 
delivered by Christ, and whether he denies to none the means 
necessary to this end, or whether he does not will this, and 
accordingly withholds these means from a part? (p. 103.) 
It is certainly not in vain that the learned author has stated 
this objection in a different way in three different places ; 
and it is our duty to endeavour to gain a distinct view from 
each of these statements, and to devote to each a separate 
consideration. 

First, then; the Calvinistic theory teaches that the insti- 
tutions of God for the recovery of the moral freedom of men, 
are designed for a few only and not for all. ln order to 
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avoid mistake, we will here substitute the singular for the 
plural ; for the Church knows of but one institution for the 
recovery of the human race, namely, that by Christ. Now 
that all the human race is notactually restored by Christ, 
but that some are pardoned, and others lost, is held by the 
Lutheran Church, as well as by Calvin. ‘The only question 
is, therefore, how God designed it should be. The Luthe- 
ran Church here says, that God intended the Redemption 
for all, but that those who do not embrace it, perish on 
account of this rejection. Do they perish then against the 
divine intention? It would be hard to say this; for if it is 
supposed that God calculates at all, he must calcu- 
late rightly. We must then say, that God designed the 
scheme of Redemption so that all might be saved, but that 
those who would not embrace it, are lost. That this could 
be allowed even by Calvin, we shall see hereafter; but he 
was not able to stop at this point, and supposes that God 
must have so ordered it, that some should resist. 

If now we turn away from the portion of a special divine 
decree with respect to individual men, a notion which 
always occasions perplexity, and confine ourselves to the 
manner in which the Gospel is to be disseminated, which is 
unquestionably appointed by God, and to the manner in 
which human things were before adjusted, which was equally 
appointed by God ; we must then say, that from both together, 
and therefore from the divine decree, it necessarily follows, 
that not all to whom the Gospel comes, could embrace it. 
Because Christianity is a religion originating historically, 
and diffusing itself by human discourse and influence, it 
could not but proceed in the universal h storical method, 
according to which only a small part of those who come 
within the influence of a great movement are actually 
moulded by it, and gathered to a new life, and according to 
which the new living whole gradually increases only as 
these diffusive and contractive efforts are constantly repeated. 
Judaism could not have existed until the time of Christ, had 
there not been zealots in its bosom, who held the great mass 
together ; and among these zealots for an imperiect thing, 
there must always be some who are false, and who in order 
to hold fast the old, reject the new, even when it is better. 
Had there not been such persons in Judaism, it would long 
before have fallen to pieces, and then it would not have 
been possible for Christianity to be nourished and protected 
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by it in its tender infancy. But if there were in it such 
zealots, there must also have been those who would reject 
Christianity.—There must also be among the heathen, a 
mighty mass of corruption, in order that some might attach 
themselves to a people otherwise so despised as the Jews, 
and thus Christianity pass over to the Gentiles, but then 
there must be found among this mass the contemners of 
Christianity. So that here the good result would seem not 
to be counted upon except in connexion with the evil on 
the other side. And in general it may be said, that nothing 
can be supposed to diffuse itself gradually without resistance, 
and that resistance cannot be supposed to exist without 
some persevering in it until their death. 

{ will suggest this view only as a preliminary hint, and 
not as strict argumentation; and this is the view which we 
are called upon to take, by the term, to design, calculate, 
or reckon, (berechnen) which is used in the objection. And 
I will draw from what has now been said, no other conclu- 
sion than this,—that if we contemplate the subject in the light 
of a divine calculation, the view just offered is more accor- 
dant with the Calvinistic formula, which regards God as 
equally active in his foreordination, in respect to those who 
are saved and those who are lost, since the one results from 
the divine power of the Gospel,—the other, from its human 
form ;—this view, we say, is more accordant with the Cal- 
vinistic formula, than with that which admits a divine fore- 
ordination, with respect to some, and not to others ;* since 
the obtaining salvation by some could not be calculated 
upon, without designing also rejection of others. And the 
calculation spoken of by Paul, Rom. 11 : 11—24, is precisely 
of the same kind; for he could not conceal it from himself, 
as he saw one period after another pass away, while the 
people of Israel did not yet embrace the Gospel in a body, 
that the «pécAnLis (v. 15) did not relate to the same persons as 
the dxoS0rx%; but when he designates the object of both of 
these acts as the same, he means the people in the succes- 





sion of its generations, and the lost remain always lost—and 
*Prescientia enim vel previsio Dei.... ad omnes creaturas tam 
malas quam bonas extenditur. Aeterna vero eleciio seu pradestinalio 


Dei ad salutem non simul ad bonos et ad malos pertinet, sed tantum ad 

filios Dei, qui ad wternam vitam consequendam electi et ordinati 
t priusqua i , tur, Solid Declar. XI, p. 798 

unt priusquam mundi fundamenta jacerentur. Soli eciar. Al, p. / 
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only from their taparruy« could the e¢wrnpia of the heathen 
come. 

But now, in the second place, there is opposed to this 
last named text another solemn assurance of the same apos- 
tle, viz. that the Redemption through Jesus Christ is as 
universal as sin and its consequences, and extends itself 
equally to all men,—and with this assurance, it is objected, 
in the second place, the Calvinistic theory conflicts. 

But before entering on the examination of this point, I 
cannot forbear making a general remark respecting the 
manner in which texts of Scripture are commonly used in 
this and other doctrinal controversies ; for 1 find the same 
thing even in Dr. Bretschneider. In pp. 87—94 of the 
Aphorisms, he argues, that the Lutheran the ‘ory rests upon 
express and plain texts of Scripture, while the Calvinistic, 
on the contrary, is only inferred and deduced, and stands 
in contradiction with the express and plain texts. I be- 
lieve, now, that this is a distinction which is important in 
the popular use of Scripture, since, on the one hand, all are 
not able to follow these inferences and deductions ; and, on 
the other, what is express and plain, can be better impressed 
on men at large. But this distinction between what is 
express and what is inferred, should never be introduced 
into the scientific sphere. For no text is plain except from 
the connection; and even that which is literal is express 
only so far as the connection determines how far it may or 
may not be literally understood. But inferring and dedu- 
cing is nothing else than this determining by the context- 
so that there is in reality no distinction between the literal 
and the inferred meaning. But the worst is, that when this 
distinction has been once adopted, it is next to impossible 
even for — most unprejudiced and impartial person to 
apply it purely and equally. 

A person’s San trinal opinions will influence his hermen- 
eutical decisions. Dr. Bretschneider, for example, regards the 
passage I Tim. 2: 4, as an express and plain text, in be- 
half of the Lutheran theory. It is said, indeed, in this text, 
that “God would have all men to be saved, and to come to 
the knowledge of the truth.” But since this is there said 
only to show thé ut supplications are acceptable to God, and 
since cavrav avipieov is used in v. 1. in a very wide 
sense, ender which only ings and those in authority are 
specified, without any farther division of the mass, it must 
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be considered very doubtful, whether the term éavrag 
dvépwrovg in v. 4. can admit of a more literal construc- 
tion. And I should morefirmly deny this, and allow with 
more difficulty that this passage is to be considered as an 
express and plain proof text, because it is merely incidental, 
and depends upon a term used very indefinitely. 

The case is the same with respect to the text in Tit. 2: 
13, where all men are indeed spoken of, though not with 
respect to what is destined for them, but with respect to 
what had appeared to them. And yet, Paul could not Jit- 
erally say, that the grace of Christ had already, at that time, 
appeared to all men. So that we see again, from this pas- 
sage, how little it will do to construe literally, in all cases, 
such a phrase as all men, unless there is some special em- 
phasis laid upon it. But besides, it is only said in this pas- 
sage, that this saving grace had appeared to all men, as 
something teaching us, Christians, that we should lead pious 
and sober lives; and it does not, therefore, prove any 
hing—any thing, we mean, against the Calvinistic theory ; 
yr the distinction between the all to whom this grace ap- 
peared, and we who are actually taught by it, can be easily 
made out in behalf of this theory. 

The other texts are, to say the truth, still less decisive ; 
for example, the command of Jesus to go forth into all the 
world. ‘This command can prove nothing more, than that 
in offer should be made to all, so that they can have no ex- 
cuse, (which Augustine and Calvin so often assign as the 
end of the universal proclamation of the gospel) ; and also, 
that, from all people, some should be saved by Christianity ; 
in order to this, it must be universally proclaimed. And 
this is proof, indeed, against Jewish particularism, but not 
against the Calvinistic theory. 

On the contrary, when Dr. Bretschneider endeavours to 
destroy the force of Calvinistic proof-texts, he himself follows 
out distinctions, which not only do not belong to the text, but 
which are directly opposed to the whole New Testament 
mode of thought. Thus it is, for example, when he repre- 
sents it merely as a temporal advantage, that some, among 
so many, were first made Christians and preachers of 
Christianity, and that this had nothing to do with salvation 
in the future world. This might be true, indeed, if these 
were the elect of God. only as becoming Christians earlier, 
in comparison with others who became so later; but to 
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these we must necessarily oppose such persons, even in- 
cluded within the sphere in which the gospel has been 
preached, who never became Christians at all. 

Again, Dr. Bretschneider intimates, that it is no where 
said, that God will not save any who are not Christians. 
This is so decidedly contrary to the New ‘l'estament view, 
that it is hardly worth while to heap up texts to prove, that 
those who neglect the proffered grace will be lost, that sal- 
vation depends upon faith in Christ, and that only those 
who believe in Christ, will be where he is. 

The same is true of the distinction, that in all these 
texts, an election from among Jews and Gentiles is spoken 
of, and not an election from among Christians. The apos- 
tle is indeed speaking of the divine arrangement according 
to which men become, or do not become, Christians. But 
will not the men now living first become Christians in time? 
and will they all become Christians, or only some, and oth- 
ers not? Is not the case, therefore, entirely the same ? 
And is not the complaint made in the symbols of both the 
churches, that among the many called, but few are chosen, 
entirely the same? And is there not, even here, an ar- 
rangement and election, according to which men become 
Christians? For, whether one born in Christendom shall 
experience only the operations of antecedent grace, or also 
those of eflectual grace, depends as much on a divine deter- 
mination, as whether a Jew or a heathen shall be led actu- 
ally to believe and be baptized, or only be called. 

And it will fare no better with the texts, which Dr. Bret- 
schneider cites as being expressly opposed to the Calvinistic 
theory ; such, for example, as those in which the not being 
willing to come,—the not being willing to accept, are repre- 
sented as the ground of rejection. For when have Augus- 
tine and Calvin denied this? All these texts are common 
to the two parties, and the only question is, in what relation 
the divine plan and foreordination stand to this not willing. 
To this question, Augustine replies, and with him Calvin: 
Qui tamen hoc non fecit nisi per ipsorum hominum volun- 
tates, sine dubio habens humanorum cordium quo placeret 
inclinandorum omnipotenissimam potestatem. De Corr. et 
grat. 45. 

The same may be said with regard to that solemn assu- 
rance of the Apostle in Rom. 5: 12-19, with which the 
Calvinistic theory is supposed to conflict. This passage, 
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variously complicated as it is, from its broken construction, 
cannot certainly be called very express and plain, and it is 
not easy to argue from it. But as to this solemn assurance, 
“that the redemption by Christ is as universal as sin and 
its punishment, and equally extends to all men,”—is it pos- 
sible that Paul should ever have given it? For then, as he 
teaches that all men actually sin, and actually die, he must 
also teach that they are actually redeemed and saved. But 
as he no where else teaches this, so neither does he give any 
such assurance here. But he saysexpressly, of rv «spaeeav 
Tis xapitog . . . Anu Gawovrss, dv LwH Bacirsvouss, those who re- 
ceive the abundance of grace shall reign in life. And we 
obviously interpret according to this the ravrag dvéparovg in 
v. 18, and can there say at the most only that Paul 
designed to teach by this emphatic repetition, that if all men 
were notsaved through Christas they died in Adam, the ground 
of this could not be in the redeeming power belonging to 
Christ, in and of itself considered. But this may be said 
without contradicting Calvin’s theory. For as he said in 
his Institutes (I. ch. 15, § 8), “ In hac integritate libero arbi- 
trio pollebat homo, quo si vellet, adipisci posset a#ternam 
vitam. Hic enim intempestive questio ingeritur de occulta 
praedestinatione Dei, quia non agitur quid accidere potu- 
erit, nec ne, sed qualis fuerit hominis natura ;” so might he 
say with respect to the second Adam; when the question 
does not relate to what may, or can take place, and what 
not, but to thé power which belongs to him, the question 
respecting predetermination is mingled in very inoppor- 
tunely. We should simply acknowledge, that as to its 
internal power, the redemption was universal, that is, 
should the number of believers increase ever so much, the 
power of the redemption to justify and save, would never 
be exhausted, If the word has been preached to any man, 
and the Holy Spirit has worked in him the commencement 
of faith, his acceptance can never be denied on the ground 
that though the system of redemption was designed for him, 
it had too little room to receive him. 

After taking occasion now from the second way in which 
the same objection is stated in the Aphorisms, to show how 
easily one may misjudge and deceive himself in the estimate 
of scriptural proofs, we come now to the third point, Dr. Bret- 
schneider says (p. 103), that the whole doctrine properly 
relates to the question, whether God wills that the whole 

Von. IV. 15 
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human race, obnoxious to punishment through the guilt of 
original sin, shall be saved by Christ, and denies to no one 
the means necessary to salvation, or whether he does not 
will this, and accordingly withholds these means from a 
part. To this posture of the question [ have, however, two 
things to object. In the first place, even the Lutheran 
Church does not insist that God does in every way and in 
every sense, will that all men should be saved by Christ. 
For the will of God is omnipotent, and if with this almighty 
will, he would have all men to be saved, they would actually 
be saved, and none who were unredeemable would have 
been created. And that part of the Lutheran Church which 
proceeds on the presupposition of human Inability and the 
necessity of a faith produced in the heart by the Holy 
Spirit through the Word,—that part concedes, that there 
are but few men who earnestly embrace the Word of God, 
and sincerely obey it, and that even among these there are 
some who at first hear the Word gladly, and afterwards 
fall away.* It must therefore be admitted by them that 
God did not will the salvation of those who do not receive 
the Gospel and.of those who fall away, with his omnipotent 
will, but with a will of some other sort ; or it must be denied 
by them altogether that his Will is omnipotent, certainly 
within the sphere of human freedom ; and this against the 
warning of a distinguished Lutheran theologian, who, 
although his words are not always easy to be unriddled, 
yet at least on this point speaks so as to be understood. 
He says, Recalling the doctrine of Election may be salutary 
in checking the assumptions of Moral Philosophy, when 
it demands for man an absolute freedom which is inconsis- 
tent with the nature of a creature.—And would it not be 
demanding an absolute freedom for man, unless his freedom 
were so comprehended under the divine omnipotence, that 
nothing could be done by the former except what the latter 
had ordained ? 

Sut should any venture to limit the divine omnipotence 
by human freedom, and say, that the /ast and only assigna- 
ble reason why those who reject the gospel and who fall 
away, are not saved, is their own will. What will such 


+ Pauci enim Verbum Dei serio recipiunt eique sincere obtemperant. 
—Multi quidem Verbum Dei initio magno gaudio recipiunt, sed postea 
rursus deficiunt. Sol. Decl. XI. 808, 809. 
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persons say with respect to those to whom the word has 
not reached? With respect to such, the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church hold the following language: “To many 
people and nations God does not give his word, and from 
many he takes it away;” and they make no effort to throw 
off the matter from the divine will, but attempt to explain it, 
just as Calvin does, from the fact that God is under no obliga- 
tion to us,* and to represent it as an act of his justice,— 
which last I will pass by at present, and take up hereafter. 
With respect to these, then, even this part of the Lutheran 
church confesses, that it is the will of God not to save them 
by the word (for not to give and to take away are certainly 
matters of will), and that he withholds from them the means 
necessary to their salvation. 

Should it be true of a part of the Lutheran Church, that 
they have given up the doctrine of human inability, and be- 
lieve, that it is no where said, that God will not save those 
who are not Christians, (Aphorisms, p. 92), these might in- 
deed extricate themselves by saying, that God did not, to be 
sure, will that they should be saved by the word, but he did 
will that they should be saved without the word, by work- 
ing out their own salvation. Still, how much would they 
be helped by this subterfuge, if some one, who could not be 
prevented from exploring the depths of the divine wisdom, 
because Reason urges to this irresistibly, and it is her office 
to seek out the highest rules of wisdom (Aphorisms, p. 102, 
Note), and who could not assent to the propriety or justice 
of Veto pronounced not less by the Lutheran than by the 
Calvinistic Church,—if some such person, we say, should 
proceed to ask “if all these would be actually saved by 
their own efforts?”+ and, on this being denied, should go 
on to inquire “ why they-were not all saved? whether their 
reason could not have been more powerfully sustained by 
external circumstances, and rendered more efficient? or 
whether they had originally received a weak will from 
God? and then, what besides their will they had received 


* Videmus quod Deus verbum suum, alii genti non largitur; item 
quod id ipsum ab uno populo aufert.—Deus nobis prorsus nihil debet.— 
Justum sum igitur judicium, quod hominum impietas meretur, conspicien- 
dum in quibusdam regnis, populis, personis proponit.—Sol. Decl XI, 813. 

+ Qua cunque autem cogitationes et quicunque sermones extra hos 
limites in disputatione evagari volent, eos statim cohibeamus et cum 
Paulo labellum digito compescamus, memores dicti: O homo tu quis es, 
qui respondes Deo.—Sol. Decl. XI. p.813. 
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from God, by which they could strengthen this weak will?” 
With such an inquirer, what would these persons do, unless 
they should either go back to the almighty will of God, 
who has so made one man, that, at the end of his life, he 
shall have this character, and another man, so that he shall 
have that ; and unless, on the other hand, they go back in 
man himself, to a perfectly groundless will, which must en- 
tirely exclude the divine omnipotence from human affairs, 
and leave nothing to it, but only to have willed, and made 
this very capricious will ? 

This, however, is said only in passing; for the supposi- 
tion of the self-sufficiency of man to procure his own salva- 
tion, is not the ground on which the controversy between 
the two churches, is conducted—nor would it be possible on 
this ground to inquire at alt respecting a will of God to 
save all men by Christ. And I have introduced these 
questions, not for the sake of subiimating the subject into a 
problem for specuiative philosophy, but only in order that 
the cases which lie before us on the purely theological 
sphere, might be so exhausted, that we should come quite 
to its utmost limits. 

And here now the case appears to me to be as follows: 
There is an universality in the atonement, as consistent 
with the Calvinistic doctrine as with the Lutheran, accord- 
ing to which, so far as the power inherent in the act of 
Christ’s atonement is concerned (whether we look at the 
sacrifice of Jesus, or at his doctrine, or at the means of 
grace instituted by him,) there is nothing in the atonement 
itself to prevent any man, whose lot has been so ordered by 
God that he has heard the Word, so that the Holy Spirit 
could bring him by faith into an union with Christ, from be- 
ing sanctified and saved by Christ.* Calvin himself ex- 
presses this with suilicient plainness in Book IIL. § IIL. 1, of 
his Institutions, where I refer only to the words “ quicquid 
in salutem humani generis passus est ac fecit,” and “ne sa- 
lus per hunc parta nobis effluat.”. Augustine, too, expresses 
the same doctrine: “Et quis magis dilexit infirmos, quam 
ille qui pro omnibus factus est infirmus, et pro omnibus ex 
ipsa infirmitate crucifixus.” + 


* inep in . is ; : 
‘ ‘ : . , 
Gyuaorias dviveyxe, dca rd ph wavras meoredear. Chrysostom ad Ebr. IX. 28 


T. XIL. p. 168. 
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But there is another universality of the atonement, which 
the Lutheran church, so far as it concedes that faith must be 
wrought by the Holy Spirit, can as little admit as the Cal- 
vinistic, viz. the universality of the result, implying that all 
men will be actually justified and saved by Christ.* On 
this point, the two churches differ only in the manner of sta- 
ting the opposite of this universality. The one say, that 
some will not be saved, because God does not will to give 
them faith ; the others, because God has foreseen that they 
would not receive faith; which obviously makes no differ- 
ence with respect to the universality of redemption.t And 
if the followers of Calvin. have allowed themselves to be 
driven to merely antithetic expressions, which they were 
not compelled by the nature of their doctrine to adopt, this 
must not be charged to the account of the doctrine, but to 
the unskilful defence of it. But those who are of opinion, 
that man must produce faith in himself, approximate, in 
some degree, towards those who maintain that man can save 
himself, and that in some other way than by faith. But 
even the latter need only substitute the universality of sal- 
vation in place of the universality of redemption, and these 
must admit the same twofold universality which has been 
spoken of, and adopt the one, and deny the other. por f 
thus say, there is power enough in human reason in itself 
considered, to lead all men to perfection, and, by this means, 
to salvation; but that the reason of all persons is not 
developed to this degree during the present life; so that 
in this point there is no difference, unless it is supposed 
that all men are made perfectly equal. If we adhere, 
therefore, to the old established position on the ground 
of which we have reasoned, we must say, that both 


* The passage which Dr. Bretschneider cites (p. 112) from Art. XI. of 
the Expos. Sim} |. can and must be assented to by every orthodox Luther- 
in. if he does not seek to find under these terms a meaning which they do 
not actually contain. For here, the general sufficiency of the power of the 
atonement and the limitation of its results, are placed side by side. 

+ From the fact that Dr. Bretschneider (p. 110) shows that the Helve- 
tic Confession does not teach that God has chosen all men to salvation 
through Christ, it might be inferred by one unacquainted with the subject, 
that the Lutheran church does teach this. But the Lutheran church says 
only this: “ Hlius eternum propositum est, quod omnes qui peenitentiam 
vere agunt, et Christum vera fide amplectuntur justificate velit,” and 
‘Tile item in aterno consilio suo dercervit, quod eos quos elegit salvos facere 
et aterna gloria ornare velit.” Sol. Decl. pp. 802, 503. 
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churches agree in this—viz. that, when rightly understood, 
the work of Christ is universal, but the work of the Holy 
Spirit particular. 


[To be continued.] 


Note.—This vindication of the Calvinistic theory of Election, from 


objections drawn from its consequences, remarkable as it is, considering 
the quarter from which it comes, is not, however, a solitary instance, and 
to be charged to the account of the peculiar theological affinities of an in- 
dividual mind. By many of the most distinguished theologians of the 
Lutheran church, and even by those who continue to discard the Calvin- 
istic theory of Election, it has been frankly acquitted of the charge of tend- 
ing to produce either a presumptuous confidence, or an inactive and care- 
less despondency 

Tholuck will stand in no suspicion of partiality to the doc 
lute decrees, by those who have read his Commentaries on the 9th of Ro- 
mans; and yet, he makes the following remarkable concession respecting 
the practical tendency of this doctrine, in his account of “ Calvin as an 
Interpreter,” (Bib. Repos., Vol. II. p. 467): ‘“ We believe that even that 
part of Calvin’s Commentaries which exhibits his doctrine of Predestina- 
tion in all its sternness, will do more good than hurt. As one extreme often 
sefves to restrain and limit another, so we think it will turn out here. 
A profound truth lies at the foundation of Calvinism, and that very aspect 
of the Divine Being and of human nature, which our age is most inclined 
to overlook, is made prominent in thissystem. If it be so that our age has 
been accustomed to set up man, with numberless claims on God, as a Pro- 
metheus, in opposition to the Supreme Being, and that this mode of think- 
ing has, in any degree, affected the views even of evangelical theologians, 
it may be that the inexorable severity with which Calvin takes every thing 
from man, and gives every thing to God, will exert a salutary influence 
upon many; while the strong current of the age, diametricall\ 
it is to this mode of thinking, may provea sufficient security 
Calvinistic extreme Should not this, however, be the ca 
consistency of Calvinism compel from one and another a1 
surrender, so be it; there is always something more noble ¢ 
the power inherent in the iron view of Calvinism, than in t 
a carnal Pelagianism.’ 

In his treatise on Oriental Mysticism, (as quot 
Vol. I. p. 251), Tholuck not only concedes the safety oi 
of Predestination, but ascribes to it a direct and powerful influence in pro- 
moting the best experiences of the religious life. ‘So far,’ he says, is ‘ the doc- 
trine of Predestination from producing the despondency and inaction often 
ascribed to it, that, on the contrary, it moves and excites the inmost soul, 
by the self-surrender which it demands to the al] prevailing will of God. 
To the influence of this doctrine, he ascribes whatever of religious lite 
there exists among those who receive the sensual dogmas of the Koran. 
Every one, he says, in the least acquainted with eastern literature, knows, 
that the most strong and vivid religious « xperiences are connected with 
and arise from the belief in Predestination. An ‘alvinism, he allows, 
is incomparably more favourable to the deep eligious | than that doc- 
trine by which the will of God is limited or conditioned by the human 
will.’ 

Nor is this all. The opposite doctrine, which invests man with the 
power requisite to perform the conditions on which his Election di pends, 
and which, on this account, has been thought highly adapted to rouse the 
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energies of human nature, is described by De Wette (in his apr gn 
as effeminate in its tendency, and destructive to, the interests of practica 
piety. 

The same opinion is advanced by Twesten (Dogmatik, p. 142), and 
illustrated by the following remarks: “‘ This Pelagian doctrine may be 
styled effeminate, (weichlich) because it cannot bear that humbling of man, 
which Christianity requires when it sets aside all his claims on the ground 
of hisown merit, power, or wisdom, and makes account of nothing but 
faith in Him who is made of God unto us, wisdom and righteousness. It 
may be so called, moreover, because it conceals from itself the contrast be- 
tween the natural state of man and the state of grace, as if nothing was ne- 
cessary in order to man’s passing from one to the other, but.a gradual 
strengthening and developement of powers and faculties already existing 
in him, while in Christianity ; there is no mention of a mere develope- 
ment, of a mere progress in a path already entered upon, but, on the con- 
trary, of an entire change—of a new birth or creation. And finally, it 
may be denominated effeminate, because it shuns the strictness and sever- 
ity of a moral self-examination, which would soon convinee us, how far 
we are removed from God and his holy will, not only in this and that par- 
ticular instance, but in the whole direction of our souls, and in the very 
foundation of our being.” 

To these testimonies respecting the doctrine of Absolute Decrees, 
drawn from its inherent nature, and by Lutherans themselves, let the tes- 
timony of observation, as to its actual effects upon the hearts and lives of 
those who have cordially embraced it, be added ; and we may safely regard 
the Calvinistic theory of Election as vindicated from objections alleged 
against it from its consequences.— Editer. 





Arr. IIL Lore ann Wairtnes or Presment APPrLeton. 


The works of Rev. Jesse Appieton, D.D., late President of Bowdoin 
College ; embracing his course of Theological Lectures, his Academic 
Addresses, and a selection from his Sermons ; with a Memoir of his life 
and character. In 2 vols.—Andever: Published by Gould g- Newman. 


By Bensamin Tappan, D. D. Augusta, Maine. 


Ir is with no ordinary pleasure that we announce to our 
readers an edition of Pres. Appleton’s writings, containing 
all his theological lectures and academical addresses, with 
several valuable sermons, some of which have not before 
been published, printed in a style not unworthy of their 
merit. 
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- The theological lectures do not comprise a full course of 
instruction in systematic theology. ‘This probably was not 
intended. ‘They were not prepared for students in divinity, 
nor did the author of them occupy the chair of a professor in 
that department. Upon some topics, however, of great in- 
terest, not discussed in these lectures, he would perhaps have 
lectured, had it pleased God to prolong his life. ‘The sub- 
jects of which he has treated, are, the Existence of God,* 
the Intelligence,* Power,* Omniscience,* Benevolence,* 
and Providence * of God, the Soul’s [mmortality,* the Ne- 
cessity of Revelation, Evidences of Christianity,* Inspiration 
of the Scriptures,* Human Depravity, Atonement, Regen- 
eration, Faith,* Justification,* Election,* The Resurrection, 
Eternity of Future Punishment, and the Demoniacs of .the 
New Testament. 

Whoever reads these lectures attentively, will perceive 
in them the fruits of much diligent study and profound re- 
flection. The writer did not content himself with repeating 
the thoughts of other men, nor yet with hastily pouring 
forth the first crude conceptions of his own mind. He 
thought for himself; he thought deeply, patiently. He in- 
vestigated subjects with great fairness and carefulness, be- 
fore he came to his conclusions ; his conclusions were drawn 
rather within, than beyond, his premises; and the same cau- 
tion, with which his inquiries were conducted, is shown in 
communicating the results. His thoughts are expressed 
with great precision and clearness. It is truth, arrayed in 
her own robes of pure light. You find nothing said rashly ; 
no starting paradoxes ; no brilliant absurdities ; no mystical 
reveries ; no profound demonstrations, at war with common 
sense: no attempts to establish a reputation for originality, 
by advancing something newer than eternal, immutable 
truth. There are those, who cannot be original, but by 
making new discoveries in the terra incognita of errour and 
folly. Such was not Pres. Appleton. He would traverse 
ground, over which thousands had gone before him, in his 
own path. ‘To be, however, or to appear original, was not 
his object. But having acquainted his own mind with the 
great truths of natural and revealed religion, to exhibit them 
with convincing evidence, and impressive application, to his 


_ * The lectures on these subjects are not published in the former edition 
of Pres. Appleton’s writings 
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beloved pupils. This object was obtained. They were al- 
ways listened to with attention, and made a deep impression. 
The understanding was generally convinced, and the con- 
science often aroused. An instance of the effect produced, 
is given in the memoir: “ A young man, after hearing a lec- 
ture, remarked to a fellow student, with apparent solemnity, 
that he considered himself one step nearer perdition, than 
when he entered the chapel; for he believed, that what he 
had just heard, was true, and yet, he was not benefited by 
Ag 

With those iectures which were published in 1822, 
many of our readers, we doubt not, are familiar; and have 
admired their lucid developements of thought, logical state- 
ments, cogent reasonings, and solemn appeals, upon the great 
subjects of depravity, regeneration, atonement, and future 
punishment. It were not easy to find other treatises, com- 
prising, within the same compass, an equal amount of sound 
argument, and felicitous, forcible illustration. In the lec- 
tures on Demoniacs, the popular and obvious interpretation 
of the New Testament is very ably defended, and the un- 
soundness of that theory which denies the fact of demoni- 
acal possession, clearly exposed. In the lectures on the 
necessity of revelation, we have a mass of very important 
facts, relating to the opinions and practices of ancient 
and modern heathen, not only collected with much care from 


various sources, but so arranged and treated as to produce 
the strongest impression of the utter inadequacy of all other 
influences, save those of revealed religion, either to enlighten 


or sanctify. 

In the lectures, now first published, while the leading 
subjects of which they treat, are very ably discussed, other 
points, connected with these, of great interest, are frequent- 
ly introduced. Thus, in the lecture on God’s omniscience, 
on the inquiry, “ how is it possible, that Deity should have 
a certain foreknowledge of the volitions of free mortal 
agents!” we find the following remarks: 


On this subject, two opinions have been maintained 
that God foreknows all events, in the moral, as he does int 
world, because he is determined to produce them; that matter and 
are equally influenced by his irresistible power ;—that as a wheel is said to 
move, though turned by the water; so the mind is said to choose and to act, 
though its choice and action are the result of a foreign impulse. This 
opinion evidently accounts for the divine foreknowledge; but is accom- 
panied with difficulties, for which this advantage poorly compensates 


Vor. IV. 16 
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‘Those who shrink from these difficulties, freely acknowledge their 
ignorance on this mysterious subject. They freely acknowledge them- 
selves unable to comprehend any of Jehovah's attributes ; but can as well 
account for his foreknowledge, as for his almighty power, or omnipres- 
ence. We can have no adequate ideas of the divine self-existence i we 
fix our attention upon it, our thoughts are soon confounded. The eternity 
of God is equally beyond our comprehension. Notwithstandiag this, the 
existence of both these attributes may be proved How extremely pre- 
sumptuous, then, is the assertion that God cannot know future events, un- 
less they are the necessary and infallible result of his own influence, be- 
cause we may not be able to see how his foreknowledge is obtained! It 
would be wiser toexclaim: ‘ Who can, by searching, find out God? Who 
can find out the Almighty unto perfection?’ ” 


In a lecture on divine benevolence, the question is pro- 
posed, “ whether the actions of Deity are, in any measure, 
influenced by other considerations than the promotion of 
happiness; in other words, whether any measure, tending 
to the general good, would for that reason, and at all events, 
be adopted by the Almighty?” After showing that if Deity 
were not influenced by any other considerations than the pro- 
motion of happiness, implicit reliance could not be placed 
on Divine veracity, nor could individuals be secure against 
injustice, because, should a dereliction of truth, or an act of 
injustice to individuals, be conducive to the general interest 
of the universe, then, according to the supposition, such a 
dereliction, or such an act of injustice would occur—he thus 
proceeds : 


“Tt may here be said, that to make innocent creatures miserable, or to 
make a declaration, contrary to truth, would not be conducive to the gen- 
eral good. I answer, that this is only an opinion as to matter of fact; it 
leaves the principle untouched. While it denies, that the punishment of 
innocence, or the dereliction of truth can be conducive to general felicity, 
it implicitly allows, that if they could be thus conducive, they are measures 
which ought to be adopted 

“The fact is, that these measures, even could sucha concurrence of 
circumstances be supposed, as would render them conducive to the highest 


good of the whole. would be essentially wrong. There is such a moral 





quality as justice, which regards individuals, and secures them from suf 
fering, while innocent; and saves them, even when guilty, from a punish- 
ment disproportionate to their crimes. There is such le as veracily 
ra speak ith, from the gations wt no being cal 
be se ee by an fadvantag r to hin het 

“ The perfec i character consists not in isposition prom 
happiness at all , but to do this in a way of truth and uprightnes 





Here it will be perceived, that Pres. Appleton maintained 
in common with Cudworth, Clarke, and many others, that 
independently of our choice, of the choice of angels, or of 
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any being in the universe, and independently of the ten- 
dency of actions to produce happiness or misery, there are 
such things as moral rectitude and obliquity, the nature of 
which can neither be altered, nor confounded. On no point 
did he more strenuously insist. It forms the principal sub- 
ject of a baccalaureate address, and is often referred to in 
his discourses and lectures. 

In the same lecture may be found four pages of discus- 
sion on the subject of op/imism ; in which the usual argu- 
ment in favour of the belief, that the present system of the 
universe, is the best possible system, having been stated, ob- 


jections are urged, and reasons offered for doubting “ whether 


the Creator’s benevolence requires the greatest possible 
effort of power and whether the best possible is a suitable 
phrase in reference to power that is confessed to be 
infinite.” 

In the lectures, on the being and attributes of God, it is 
perhaps a defect, that no sum of argument is derived from 
our own intellectual and moral nature. From this source 
chiefly we learn, that that which lives through all life and 

extends'through all extent, is something more than a blind 

unconscious energy, and infinite instinct, that unreflecting 
impersonal, mechanical power, which even the atheistic 
philosopher admits. The Father of our spirits must be 
himself a Spirit. He, who has conferred on man those 
faculties, by which, not only in degree, but in kind, he is 
raised far above the brutes, himself possesses them. He 
that teacheth man knowledge, doth not he know? He that 
hath given man freedom, is not he free? He that hath 
made me capable of perceiving a right and a wrong,—who 
hath implanted among the elements of my being a principle 
that impels to virtue, and dissuades from vice, is himself a 
lover of righteousness and a hater of iniquity. In the dic- 
tates of conscience, that law, which the Author of my exis- 
tence has written on my heart, I perceive “ an indication of 
his will, a trace of his nature.” 

In the lecture on Divine Providence the question is con- 
sidered, “ whether the changes, occurring in the material 
universe, result from the properties which were originally 
ere d to matter, or are produced by the immediate 
agency of God.” Upon this point our author’s reasoning is 
as follow Ss. 
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“Tt is commonly received as an axiom in philosophy, that nothing can 
I | 





act, where itis not. How, then, can the sun act upvn this earth, or this 
earth upon the moon How can distant bodies act upon each other? It 
will, perhaps, be replied, that some very subtle fluid may exist, as a kind 
of connecting band between these distant bodies. [rue itis, that sucha 
fluid may, for aught we know, exist; but it is no less true, that the exist- 
ence of sucha fluid would not remove the difficulty. The fluid must be 
matter, or spirit, or nothing. If it is matter, it consists of parts; and be- 
tween these parts there must be some vacancy If there is a vacancy, and 
yet, one particle 1 ther, that particle acts, where it is not; it acts 
upon another at a dist from it. But this distance, you say, may be ex- 
tremely small. I grant it; but it is as much impossible that one particle 
should act on another, at the distance of an eighth part of an inch, as that 
one globe should atiract another, at the distance of a thousand or a million 
miles.” 
* * * * * + * * 


‘The same general remarks apply to the expansion of bodies bv heat. 








f caloric is in fact any thing positive, it would seem to bea very subtle 
fiuid, repulsive in itself, and repulsive to other bodies But if particles of 
matter are repelled, something must repel them. In repelling material 
particles, some must be concerned, which is not matte! lt must be 
Deity himself, or some spiritual agent employed by him. This unavoida 
bly results from the axiom, that “nothing can act, where it is not From 
these observations, it follows that the pr vidence of God over the material 
world, must in the most rigid sense be particular. It extends to every par- 
ticle ol matter; and the « bination which are form inthe material 


world, can result from nothing, but the immediate agency of God 


In one of the lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, 
are some very striking observations upon the character 
and conduct of tl 


i¢ apostles 


It was a part of their d n e their part in 
e lake w burneth w f I ! If, w they preached 
thu hey were ¢ ious of dev I hey lves entirely to the propaga 
tion of a fa 1, they must have t xireme proftliga nd 
< dtl I In i I G ’ , ! 
vel F if tl A G nour, he wou 
pour dow in n on th ) deli e and 
laring. TI of Jesus, on n, well deserved the 
treatment whic] y re ved, and we justly a inted the filth of the 
worl i f lal 
Butif su wert ir cl ( the enterprise in which they en 
gag must have imposed on them perpetu mstraint. They must have 
P ] ‘ ral [ t T e nature ol 
that relig iW I f | t their ministry 
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sively imbibed. Every sensible unbeliever, I think, would be ready to 
concede that the apostles must have assumed the appearance of men cor- 
rect 1n their habits, detached from the world, and tremblingly alive to 
moral obligation. Of course, they must, if Christianity was not trne, have 
acted in perpetual disguise. It would have required incredible efiort in 
twelve unprincipled and profligate men to maintain at al! places, and in all 
companies, both when they were together, and when widely dispe rsed, that 
appearance of probity and disinterested zeal, which their assumed charac- 
ter rendered necessary. It was strange that they should not have been 
fatigued aud disgusted with constant restraint ; with such perpetual violence 
done to their inclinations 

‘It should likewise be noticed, that these persons, if their testimony 
concerning Christ was not true, must have been most sincerely hostile to 
that moral system which they inculcated. They must have hated that pu- 
rity which they required, and unless they were atheists, must have trem- 
bled at the effects produced by their own preaching. If it ever came into 
their minds as possible, that their own doctrine of a retribution should 
rove true, the thought must have been extremely unwelcome, as none 
would be likely to share more largely than themselves, in the horrours of 
a future punishment.” 

‘ Now if the apostles were not upright men, by what motives could 
they have been actuated? Why did they submit to such complicated dis- 
tress? Who can believe that twelve men, with no prospect of advantage, 
should undertake to impose on the world a religious fraud? That they 
should persevere in this attempt while actually experiencing want, con- 
tempt, stripes, imprisonment, and the gibbet? That they should uniform- 
ly maintain great purity and sanctity of life, so as to extort praise, even 
from their enemies; and should at last yield their breath, though amidst 
flames and torture, with firmness and triumph, with joy unspeakable and 
full of glory!” 


In his lecture on Faith, Pres. Appleton defines saving 
faith, to be “a firm belief in the Gospel, with correspondent 
feelings of heart.” With the definition, the following re- 
marks of a distinguished theological professor,* in a sermon 
published in 1826, are strikingly coincident. “ Whenever 
faith is spoken of as a moral virtue, or with regard to its 
moral influence, we must consider it as implying affections 
of heart, correspondent to the nature of those objects which 
it respects. If it relates to an object great and awlul, it is 
accompanied with reverence and awe ; if to an object that 
is amiable, it is accompanied with love, if to a future or 
absent good with desire ; if to something hateful with abhor- 
rence ; If to something injurious or dreadful, with fear or dread. 
Thus faith may be said to revere,to love, to desire, to hate or 
dread, just according to the nature of its particular object.” To 
the same effect it isshown by Pres. Appleton, that genuine faith 
in the disclo-sures made by the Gospel of the character of God, 
implies confidence in God, and delight in his character ; of the 


*Dr. Woods of Andover. 
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perfection of the Divine law, approbation of the law, and 
joy in its immutability ; of the malignity of sin, emotions 
of penitence, of humble dependence on God, feelings coin- 
ciding with that dependence; of salvation as gratuitous, 
“ feelings in unison with theirs, who will through ceaseless 
ages ascribe glory and dominion to Him, who hath loved 
them and washed them from their sins in his own blood.” 
To these statements it is not perceived that there can be 
any valid objection. But when “the terms repentance and 
faith” are said “ to signify the same quality,” and “ faith, love, 
hope, obedience, &c., to convey the same idea,” the inquiry 
is suggested, Whether it would not be more correct to 
affirm, that the terms referred to denote mental operations, 
which are indissolubly connected, being only different modi- 
fications, of one and the same general principle. 
~ In one of those “remarks,” with which the lecture on 
Faith’is concluded, the author observes, that “ it is not correct 
to speak of faith as that by which we receive Christ.” In what 
sense he considered it incorrect, appears from what follows. 
“Faith is the Christian temper, existing in the heart, and 
therefore cannot be that, by which we receive the Christian 
temper.” Ina sermon, contained in the same volume with 
this lecture, we find the following sentence. “ We must 
submit to the righteousness of faith; and receive Christ, 
as our atoning High Priest, as our Instructor and King.” 
As terms are here used, receiving Christ by faith is not an 
expression to which Dr. Appleton would have objected. 
The sentiment, thus conveyed by it, his understanding 
would have approved, and his heart have borne witness to 
its truth and importance. 

From another “ remark” in the same lecture. the author’s 
views may be learned, respecting the salvableness of the 
heathen. 


* As, from the preceding rema1 it would em, that the principal 
excellence of saving faith, consi nh a moral 1 mb f God is 
natural to inquire, whether the moral resemblance, if found in a pagan, 
will not ensure the salvation of its possessor? I answer in the affirmative 
Wherever there is an obedient heart, a since e of holiness, there isa 
virtual agreement between moral feelings and the truths of the Christian 
religion: there is that which would secure those truths a weicome recep 
tion, were they made known. If there be truly virtuous heathen, they 
would embrace, with adoration and love, such a ch ter as that w 
the gospel attributes to the Almighty; and, of course, they must abhor the 
moral character of those deities, who are th mmon objects of pagan 


If there be any virtuous heathen, they have that conviction of 
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persona} ill-desert, which would render the Christian doctrine of salvation 
by Christ most welcome. If there are in pagan nations, individuals of 
such feelings and such characters, there can be no room to question, that 
they are the chosen of God, and, through the merits of Christ, heirs of the 
heavenly kingdom. For, in every nation, whosoever feareth God, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted of him. God is no respecter of per- 
sons; and, therefore, will not receive one person of real holiness, and re- 
ject another. But these remarks do by no means express any opinion, as 
to the actual salvation of heathen. Such characters, wherever found, will 
inherit eternal life. Bnt whether there be any among pagans, answering 
to this description, I am not authorized to determine; nor can it be cer- 
tainly known, until the day of retribution.” 


The doctrine of Election is treated by Pres. Appleton, 
in his two lectures upon that subject, with characteristic 
catholicism, caution and ability. Afier some introductory 
remarks upon the universal extent of God’s providence and 
foreknowledge, he speaks of an election to the enjoyment of 
external advantages, whereby “ God has placed some men, 
independently of any thing preceding, in a condition vastly 
more favourable than others for knowledge, virtue and 
piety ;” and, 2dly, of an election to spiritual and eternal 
enjoyments. Upon this point, after citing certain passages 
of Scripture, he thus proceeds, 


‘'To accomplish this preparation, to produce this fitness for the celes- 
il paradise, external means and divine agency are employed. That the 
rmer, i. e. light and moral advantages are dispensed with great variety, 
s been shown already: Tothis undeniable fact, unequal communica- 
_ ° 2 


of divine grace would be perfectly analagous. If those influences, 
h God imparts to men, dissuading from vice and urging to virtue, 
ng to produce a radical change of character, are made to different 
rsons in different degrees, it is strikingly similar to the whole of the di- 
proceedings, so far as they come within human observation. 
{tis a matter of remark, and perfectly undeniable, that some individ- 
ials, whose moral advantages are comparatively small, become the sub- 
of deep and permanent religious impressions, abandon their former 
irse of life with serious detestation, and subsequently maintain a course 
mspicuous piety It is equally notorious, that some individuals, of no 
unusual perverseness of natural temper, enjoy through life the highest ad- 
vantages for religious improvement, who give not the smallest evidence ol 
possessing the Christian character, nor manifest any serious regard to a 
iture life ; 


‘Is it irrational to suppose that there is some cause for so great a dif- 
erence ? sit reasonable to imagine that events so contrary proc eed from 
e same causes? And as it was shown by copious evidence, in a former 

ture, that piety or real virtue does not exist in the human heart without 
ivine culture, is not the conclusion almost forced upon Us, that, in one ol 


i 
cases supposed, a degree of divine power was exerted, which was not 
exerted in the other? ‘That this supposition accounts for the fact, will not 
be denied ; that it is supported by the analogy of divine distribution, has 
been shown; and that any other very satisfactory account can be given, 
will scarcely be asserted 
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“ [t has been observed, that whatever may in time be done consistently 
with the divine character, might have been predetermined from eternity 
If in the favours which he bestows, it is just in the divine Being to make 
discriminations, it was not unjust in him to determine on this before the 
foundation of the world 

“We cannot, consistently with any rational ideas of God, suppose, that 
in regard to him, there can be any thing new or unforeseen. He has nei- 
ther more knowledge nor wisdom at present, than he had before eternal 
ages. Therefore, no reasons can now be discerned, inclining him toa 
articular ccurse ol proceeding, which were not previously discerned. 
The plan of his government is eternal, like himself 

‘] now request you to notice an obvious and indisputable fact, viz that 

; reser T 


some men are, and some are not brought to salva n herelfore, in re- 
gard to some men, it is not true, that they are placed in that situation, and 
are subject to such degrees of divine influence, as actually bring them to 
salvation. Did God ever determine to place them in those circumstances, 


and operate on them with such divine power as would ensure an event 
; 


which does not in fact, and never will take place? Again, in regard to 
those who are actually saved, it istrue, that they are placed in that situa- 





tion, and are subjects of those degrees of divine influence, which actually 
bring them to piety and ete) fe Therefore, the situation, these de- 
grees of influence, and the happy result, were predetermine 


The observations contained in the two following para- 
graphs, are worthy, it is conceived, of special notice. 





> difficulties, which are often felt in view of the subject we are 
consi ing, arise, it is believed, in no iv isiderable degree, from ev 
ing human degeneracy, rather as a misfortune than as a crime Thea 
count which revelation gives of the matter is this: We have voluntarily 
departed from God, and are so perversely inclined, that, independently of 
divine operation, we sha never cl se the path of virtue and glory 
There is no impediment to the salvation of a wicked man but the want of 
a right inclination towards his duty The dishonest or profane man may 
as well complain of his Maker, for not inducing him to relinquish his im- 
moral habits, as the sinner can complain of God for not inducing him t 
repent. Nor could the latter complain of the unequal distributions of di- 
vine grace, with more justice or decency, than could the wretch who had 
been injuring you through his whole life, « ymplain, that hough you had 
very frequently endeavoured to reconcile him to you, there was some othe! 
person of similar « haracter, with whom you had been more urgent.” 


It is by no means to be imagined, that in distributing variously the 


blessings either of providence or grace, the Almighty acts arbitrarily, or 


with caprice. As has been heretofore remarked, when it is said that God 
is a sovereign,—that he does all things according to the counsel of hisown 
will_—and that he has m y on whom he will have mercy, we are not to 
imagine, that he acts merelv because he has the power of acting. or that 
his choice is not regulated by perfect wisdom. No being in the universe 


} { 


) speak by the rule of fitness and propri- 
ety Herein consists the perfection and dignity of his character. By the 


iS More invariably conhnes 





sovereignty of God, is meant nothing more, than that his reasons for acting 


are concealed from human observation. Reasons always exist in the di- 
vine mind, why the gifts of providence and grace are bestowed with great 
er liberality on one, than on another some of these reasons are 
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made known to the spirits of just men made perfect. Perhaps the subject 
is still further understood by the angels; and as the capacities of both are 
enlarged, and as they advance in their acquaintance with the great plan of 
divine government, the number and cogency of apparent reasons will 
perpetually increase.” 


Those of our readers, who have attended to the contro- 
versy, occasioned by the New Haven Hypothesis relative 
to the existence of sin, will probably read with special inter- 
est, the following extracts. 


“ T know of no reason to doubt, that the repentance and conversion of 
the non-elect, under those circumstances, in which they are placed, would 
be agreeable to the mind of God: nor do I perceive, on any other supposi- 
tion, how those numerous declarations of Scripture, which express the 
divine reluctance to abandon and punish sinners, can be reconciled with 


perfect integrity.’ 


* * a . , . * * 


‘We will now endeavour to show, that his not resorting to greater ef- 
forts than were employed for reforming the Jews, was perfectly consistent 
with divine admonitions, and with an inclination that they should repent. 
A parent, let it be supposed, gives to his son those advantages, which, if 
rightly improved, would secure to him a competent knowledge of the arts 
and sciences. He atthe sametime being perfectly acquainted with the dis- 
position of the latter, knows, that unless these advantages are doubled, or 

gether changed in kind, the effect will not be produced—the desired ac- 
iisition will not be made. Now there may be a thousand reasons to pre- 
nt him from increasing the number of these advantages, or altering their 
kind Perhaps this could not be done, consistently with justice to his 
er children. Still, it would be perfectly agreeable to his wishes, that 
son to whom we refer, should be skilled inthe arts and sciences. Nor 
would any one call in question, ihat such was the father's desire, although, 
for good reasons, he did not see fit to afford those greater advantages, with- 
out which, he foresaw, that the end would not be obtained.” 


* > > > > * * * 


“So very smal] a portion of God’s great scheme of government is sub- 
ject to human investigation, and so little is known of the dependence 
which one part hason another, that in relation to a thousand measures, we 

innot pronounce with the least certainty, whether they would or would 
not be consistent with divine wisdom, or with that vast, universal. and 
complicated scheme, which God is carrying into effect. For the same 
reason, we cannot be certain, thatto impart greater light or more powerful 

vine influences, than are imparted to each individual, would not be incon- 
istent with that system of proceeding, which God has adopted for the pro- 
motion of general orderand happiness. In this way may divine power be 
cireumscribed—i. e. it may be limited by physical impossibilities, or by 
that wisdom and goodness, which are essential to the divine character. 

‘* If there be any obscurity in this reasoning, it will probably be lessened 
by recurring to particular facts. Whatis the cause, why Deity does not 
reduce that enormous quantity of pain, which is endured by mortals? As 
the sufferings of men cannot, in themselves considered, be agreeable toa 
benevolent being, is it not certain, that God would diminish or remove 


Von. IV. 17 
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remaining hours are devoted to business, pleasure, literature, or perhaps to 
politics—a subject which, in our country, and in the present state of politi- 
cal parties, never fails to produce an interest, and seldom fails to array 
those passions, which are peculiarly hostile to that calmness and devotion 
which the Sabbath demands. No high responsibility is felt. No deep 
views of God and religion are entertained. Nothing is cherished of that 
faith ‘ which is the substance of things hoped for, and the evidence of things 
not seen.’ Will Christianity flourish alike in both these communities ? 
Will moral character in both be equally hardy, unyielding and vigorous d 
Will liberty, property and life be in both equally secure?” 


* * * > > * * . 


‘Were a collection of wanton persons scattering fire and combustible 
materials in the lanesof a city, would it be officiousness in the inhabitants to 
take active measures for preventing a conflagration? Would it, in that 
case, be sufficient that every master of a family kept his own children and 
servants within doors? But in this case, you reply, there would be imme- 
diate danger. Danger of what? I would ask. Why, that the habitations 
and property of the citizens might be consumed. True; but are these 
more precious than moral character and mora] ts—more valuable than 
those principles of virtue and the fear of God, for which no human inven- 
tions can be an adequate substitute—and without which society itself is a 
mass without cement, ready to crumble whenever assailed by the hand of 
violence ?”’ : 





*» . > * * o 7. * 


‘With all our vices about us, it is not consistent with the nature of 
civil society, nor the constitution of divine government, that we should, as 
a nation, be either prosperous, secure, or honorable. Counsels may be 
added to counsels, and measures heaped on measures, intriguing politicians 
may double their activity and zeal; still, while there is no moral reforma 
tion, though private passions may be gratified, the country will not be 
saved. It is something more permanent than the occasional rise of one 
party and depression of another, that fixes the destiny of a nation It is 
that moral spirit, which is diffused through the whole mass. There will 
forever be a sympathy between the head and the members. Come, there- 
fore, and let us return unto the Lord; for He hath torn, and He will heal 
us; He hath smitten, and He will bind us up.’ 





ry’ P - ° 
The following excellent remarks upon the right manner 
of preaching are from a sermon at the ordination of Rev. E. 
Merrill. 


It seems sometimes to be imagined, that, unless evangelical truth is 
conveyed in language known to be most offensive, and in a manner the 
least conciliating and gracious, a criminal sacrifice is made to the prejudi- 
ces of men, or to our own ease and re putation In this sentiment, permit 
me to ask, whether there is either truth, or justice. or wisdem Sounds, 
in themselves considered, have no connexion with piety or salvation. Is 


the eterna! welfare of men more secure. because the truth is conveyed to 


their minds in one set of arbitrary signs, rather than in another Every 
upright minister of Jesus Christ, may feel himself bound to preach that, 
which, he has reason to fear, will, to some,be matter of offence. But he 


who chooses to give offence, chooses to excite prejudice against the gospel. 
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And what is this but choosing that the very design of his ministry should 
be frustrated? A condescending prince, let it be imagined, commissions 
his servant to offer a full amnesty to disorderly subjects, on condition of 
their becoming obedient to the government in future. This servant may, 
to these subjects, represent, in plain terms, their present danger and the 
certainty of punishment, should the terms of forgiveness be rejected. But 
surely, the lord of this servant wil! not applaud him, for executing his com- 
mission in a manner the most offensive, and least favourable to the great 
object for which he was sent. 

** Nothing tends so directly to disarm opposition, as a conviction, that 
the only reason why a preacher exhibits unwelcome doctrines, is because 
he dares not suppressthem; because he would, by all means, save his own 
soul, and the souls of them who hear him; and because he is impelled by 
feelings similar to those of the prophet, when he said: I have not desired 
the woeful day, O Lord, Thou knowest. Different, indeed, is the charac- 
ter of that minister, and different will be the impression, which he makes 
on the minds of an audience, who, through the medium of sacred truth, 
yratifies some of the most unhallowed feelings of the human heart, and then 
congratulates himself on his own fidelity and boldness, in defending sound 
principles, and in exhibiting to sinners their true character. 

“ You will ask, perhaps, is it not important that sinners should be made 
to feel? I answer, yes. But what should they feel? Displeasure and 
prejudice against the speaker or conviction of their own demerit, and con- 
trition on account of having violated the divine law? You ask again, 
whether the sinner’s character is not to be carefully investigated, and his 
wounds thoroughly explered. I answer, yes. But there is a great differ- 
ence between the necessary operations of a humane physician, who par- 
ticipates the pain which he occasions, and the work of an executioner, who 
pleases himself with every opportunity of showing how much address and 
apathy his vocation has taught him.”’ 


Probably no sermon in the collection will be thought su- 
periour to that on Conscience. It is a discourse of great 
power; and could scarcely have been heard by any one 
living in sin, without an effect similar to that of Paul’s 
preaching upon Felix. In illustrating the power of con- 
science the author has thus expressed himself. 


‘It is not easy for a man to bring himself to abandon all claims toa 
rational and moral nature. Even pride will remonstrate against so base a 
relinquishment A man cannot easily be induced deliberately to say, ‘As 
for the dictates of reason and the obligations of morality; all that 1s sub- 
lime in the one, or beautiful in the other, I renounce forever. Ye rational 
beings, whether angels or men, with you | will no longer lay claim to alli- 
ance. Whatever pleasures you have, either in possession or prospect, they 
shall be exclusively yourown. From this moment | ceuse to be a compet- 
itor.. But so long as reason is not renounced, it will support the claims, 
both of Christian morals and Christian piety He that wastes his time, 
follows his passions, or neglects his soul, acts as certainly against 
his own judgement—against his own conviction of right and wrong, as 
against the commands and principles of divine revelation Infinite re- 
sponsibility is attached to the possession of intellectual and mora! powers. 
Whether time or eternity is regarded, reason demands a life of sobriety 
caution, and self denial. Now, is it possible, that a man should be other- 
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wise than miserable, who is forever at warfare with himself; who pursues 
habitually the very course which he condemns In the full enjoyment of 
youth and of health unimpaired, in the midst of gay, splendid and fashion- 
able vices, many persons—even those who have been thought as happy as 
vice could make them, have even wished to exchange their species; have 
wished to be vested of their rationa! nature, that they rht be no longer 
tormented with the anticipation of a j vent to com Individuals, who 
have rendered themselves conspicuous by ridiculi gy seriol re rion, call- 
ing its sorrows moroseness, and its ys enthusiasm, have been alarmed 


even by the sound of a shaken leaf, and have fled to scenes of dissipation, 
as their only retreat [rom terrour 


[he conclusion of the sermon is as follows. 
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elation; point out to him that terrific sentence, which declares that no 
drunkard shall inherit the kingdom of God;—what have you gained by all 
this array of motives? He acknowledges that your arguments are conclu- 
sive, and that your remonstrances are rational and weighty. He weeps 
under the mingled influence of terrour and self-reproach. Without being 
able to hide from his eyes the precipice before him, he advances towards 
it with tottering, but accelerated steps. The grave, ever insatiable, is pre- 
pared for him. It shrouds him from every eye but that of his Maker.” 


The address on intemperance is followed by two Lectures, 
addressed to the students in College, on the dangers ofa 
College life, and on the value of time; his Inaugural Ad- 
dress; and his Commencement Addresses. In these last 
addresses we find more perhaps of ornament, than in his 
sermons and theological lectures. But the prominent 
features are the same. In almost all of them, some one im- 
portant topic is discussed with admirable clearness of thought 
precision of language, elevation of moral sentiment: while 
throughout the whole there wresties the living spirit of pa- 
ternal, christian affection. The privilege of listening to these 
Addresses, was among the richest intellectual feasts, which 
the writer of this article has ever been permitted to partake. 
Memory still loves to recall his noble figure, his fine counte- 
nance, his distinct, emphatic, solemn utterance, and that full 
expression of intellect and heart, which both matter and 
manner gave. And his prayers—well might it be said, that 
“it was worth ajourney to Brunswick to attend Commence- 
ment, in order to hear Pres. Appleton pray.” 


As specimens of the noble eloquence of the Addresses 
we have room only for the following. 


‘To seek reputation, not for its own sake, but for the benevolent pur- 
pose of rendering greater services to God and your country, is, unquestion- 
ably, an act of virtu To this your obligations are as solemn and power- 
ful, asto any other duty of benevolence or piety Let me remind you, 
that reputation isa plant, delicate in its nature, and by no means rapid in 
its erowth It will not shoot up like the gourd which shaded the pr phet’s 
head; but, like that same gourd, it may perish in a night 

To secure solid and endless glory, a principle of moral rectitude is 


indispensable. In this there is vigour, uniformity, and duration. It varies 


not with human opinions. It isthe same, whether it appear in the beggar, 
or the prince: in the man of rustic or cultivated manners. It is the same 
in deserts and in crowded cities—in th amp and the pulpit, the work- 
shop andthe forum. It is the same, whether on the earth beneath, or in 
the hi ivens above If there are, in the extreme parts of the universe, 1n- 
telligent beings, whom God views with approbation, they are influenced 
by the same principle which governs virtuous mer No matter what 


forms they possess. No matter how many suns or systems lie between, 
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they belong to the same family; there is an essential uniformity in their 
characters and their motives, in their objects of love and aversion. 


* * ~ * * * * * 


“When I consider the harmony which prevails, and gains strength in 
our own beloved country—the pacific aspect of E hurope, and that impulse of 
munificence, compassion, and piety, which seems to have been simu)tane- 
ously felt in every part of Christe ndom, and the essential tendency, whic h 
a knowledge of the Scriptures has to establish ‘ peace on earth, and good 


Ls 


will towards men ;’ it is impossible not to cherish a confident hope, thata 
change for the better is soon to be effected in the character and condition 
of man. Toa mind that is gladdened by these prospects, the sun seems to 
shine with a more benignant and uniform radiance; the clouds seem skirt- 
ed with colours of uncommon richness and beauty; a deeper green rests 
on the face of nature; and all the powers of life are exhilarated, as its 
blessings are multiplied: Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree ; 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree. The mountains and 
hills shall break forth into singing ; and all the trees of the field shall clap 
their hands.” 


In Professor Packard’s “ memoir of the life and charac- 
ter of Pres. Appleton,” the leading features of “ his intellect- 
ual and moral physiognomy” are ably and faithfully deline- 
ated. It is enriched by more copious extracts, than had be- 
fore been given to the public, from his private journal. 
“Precious testimony is drawn from this sacred record,” of 
his de ep humility, and sense of de »pendence on God, his sub- 
mission in circumstances of trial to the Divine will, his con- 
stant watchfulness over his own mind and deportment, and 
his ardent desire for the spiritual welfare of others. For 
some time after his accession to the presidency, every effort 
to excite serious attention among the students, appeared to 
fail; and then his language, was “ It is all right. O God, 
thou hast done well. Many, whose shoes I am not worthy 
to unloose, have met greater discouragements. I would 
not yet despond. I would yet hope in God. To human 
apprehension what amazing good would result from a revi- 
val of religion in this college! But surely God has a more 
comprehensive view of matters, than I have, and my igno- 
rance cannot direct his infinite wisdom. Lord, enable me 
to do my duty.” In 1816, a deep interest in religion was 
manifest among the students. “ We do hope,” he writes 
“ that at least six of the number have been transformed by 
the renewing of the mind. This is a great thing, a very 
great thing. It is what we have been long praying and 
longing for—oh, mé iy those who hope that Christ is formed 
in them, manifest by the suavity of their temper, and the 
Vou. IV. 48 
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excellence of religion.” In December of 1817, he re- 
marks. 

“ Astothe College, God has shown us new favours. Not only have a 
considerable number of serious students entered, but there have recently 
been, as we hope, three or four individuals converted the Lord. This 
isa great thing, an unexpected mer that G should have returned to 
us SO soon Ihose students, w we hought to have experienced reli- 
gion last vear, have, by divine g? done well. They appear to be good, 
ound, judic and zealous (¢ istians. This isa glorious thing Re- 
ligion seems to have obtained strong footing in Bowdoin College. Christ 
seems to have owned us very distinct. y and graciously. On thal he might 
pay us frequent visits! Obthat his work of grace may be further carried 
on to his own praise! Oh that the may always exhibita sweet and 
gracetul union ol erature and } \ M G | erve those who 
have | ly begun to pe in his 1 y May there always be a goodly 
seed. Tow is é the m f the Lord been unutterable. 
Praise, ev sting | render S name 


With perfect truth is it affirmed in the sermon, that “ in 
no particular did he more completely fulfil the measure of 
his responsibility, than in his efforts to sustain high moral 
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in many instances, in the decided formation of christian 
character ; in others they were of salutary influence in re- 
straining from vicious practices, and promoting the outward 
observance of religious and moral duties. And can it be 
doubtful in the estimation of any parent, or patriot, whether 
the influence of such a man at the head of a literary institu- 
tion be not most valuable?’ Who would not indulge a 
stronger feeling of security, in entrusting the youth of our 
country to the care of such an instructor, than to the nur- 
ture of one, who, having no deep sense of religious obliga- 
tion himself, would not endeavour to impress it upon the 
minds of his pupils?’ Who does not perceive, that the dis- 
cipline of a College is much more likely to be faithfully and 
effectively maintained by such an inst r, than by one 
who does not bring the high claims and sanctions of religion 
to bear upon the consciences of students? And who is not 


convinced, that a character, formed under such auspices, 
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will have more of solid worth, than one in the formation of 
which no influence of piety was exerted ? 

Notwithstanding all the pradence and caution, for which 
Pres. Appleton was distinguished, there were those in the 
community, who accused him of sectarianism, and thought 
the interest of the College would have been better promoted 
by placing some one at the head of it, whose piety was less 
conspicuous, Sut the accusation could not have been sus- 
tained. After much anxious inquiry, he did embrace and 
hold fast those doctrines, which the ‘excellent Cowper pro- 
nounced to be “the root of the goodly tree of holy living.” 
In all his reading and observation he had not found a more 
devoted piety, a purer morality, a more enlightened, stead- 
fast love of liberty, a more disinterested patriotism, a more 


enlarged, active benefice ice, or more ol domestic and social 
happiness, in connection with other sentiments, than with 
these. With much study and prayer. and with a mind, un- 
usually free from an extraneous influence, he formed his 
own opinions. With much “ candour and kindness toward 
opponents,” as well as with “great coolness, acuteness, 
and nice balancing of the weight of arguments,”* did he 
maintain them. 

It is vain to expect of any intelligent Christian, that he 
will have no definite religious opinions; or that his opinions 
will not differ from those which some others entertain. If, 
by a sectarian, therefore, he is meant who has a religious 
creed which he regards as both true and important, every 
honest man, of every religious denomination, is a sectarian; 
and, in this sense of the term, it ought not to be considered 
an epithet of reproach. If used in a bad sense. as denoting, 
that one is governed by the spirit of bigotry and prosely tism, 
to no one could the imputation be less fairly applied, than to 
President Appleton. But he was a lover of the Gospel of 
Christ, and of those essenti:l truths which are its distinctive, 
prominent features. He felt their transforming power in 
fe, their sustaining influence in death. 

Much Is olten said, truly and justly, respecting the need 
of eminent, devoted piety in the Christian minister. It 
should be revarded as « qualliyv desirable, in those who are 
placed at the head of our Jiterary institutions. To them is 
committed the training of immortal minds, of a class in the 


*Professor Stuart 
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community, ve re-eminent importance. The president of a 
college, stands | yy one of the prince ‘ipal fountains of influence, 
and upon him, under God, it may in no small degree depend, 
whether the streams which it sends forth, shall diffuse life 
and gladness, or misery and death. Let him be a man of 
sound mind, of paternal affections, of dignified, conciliating 
manners, of high literary attainments—a man who shall 
command respect and secure confidence, both to influence 
and controul, and, in addition to all this, let his whole soul be 
imbued with the spirit of a pure and ardent piety, giving its 
own ap proprix ate cast to his prayers and instructions, eleva- 
ting and sanctifying the whole man in all his intercourse 
with the youth under his care—in a word, let him be what 
the revered, beloved Appleton was, and it will not be easy 
to find in the community an individual better entitled to the 
‘ name of benefactor to his country and his kind. 

It was the will of God, that he should cease from among 
men in the midst of his days; but not until he had done 
much for the advancement of good learning and of Christian 
truth; for the welfare of immortal man, and the glory of his 
Divine Redeemer. He has rested from his labours; but the 
good which he did, lives after him. It will never die. In 
his excellent writings, he yet speaketh; and thousands who 
never saw nor heard him, will unite with those who cherish 
the remembrance of him, as with filial affection and reve- 
rence, in honouring his name. But who is Paul, and whois 
Apollos! Let us praise God for that religion, which has 
given to all the saints and prophets of former and later times 
their chief excellence —for that Saviour, by whose blood they 
were redeemed, by whose spirit they are sanctified, whose 

image they bear, and at whose feet they will forever cast 
their crowns. 
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Art. IV. On ratse Prinecretes or Benevotent ACTION. 
By Rev. R. W. Dickinson, New-York. 


To secure to an investigation of this subject that can- 
dour of attention which its importance demands; and at 
the same time, to disclose the grounds of those conclusions 
to which we have attained, we shall prefatorily advert to 
the argument* which Paul held with certain Jews who had 
urged a sophistical objection against the rectitude of the 
divine government. “If, notwithstanding our impiety, God 
adhere to his promises; if our impiety serve both to illus. 
trate and confirm that plaa of justification which is disclosed 
by the gospel, and the divine faithfulness be rendered even 
more conspicuous”- “What is your conclusion, then,” 
interposes the Apostle, “ that God cannot in justice punish 
the unbelieving Jews? 





If this conclusion be legitimate, 
how shall God judge the world? He cannot institute right- 
eous judgement unless he render to every man according to 
his deeds.” Unable to meet this argument, the objector (as 
is usually the case with disputants who are reluctant to 
acknowledge themselves defeated, or to embrace the truth.) 
has no alternative but to repeat his objection in other and 
stronger terms—* If through my impiety and unbelief, God's 
fidelity be illustrated in so signal a manner as to redound to 
the greater glory of his own Name ; how can I be justly 
condemned, since my conduct has absolutely furthered his 
sovereign plans !’"—* And why may we not, then,” rejoins the 
Apostle, “ do evil that good may come, as we be slanderously 
reported, and as some affirm that we say? Your objection 
necessarily resolves itself into the principle, éhat the end 
sanctions the means ;—a principle which should be repro- 
bated by every righteous man; and which cannot fail to 
ensure the destruction of all by whom it is adopted.” 

The object for which this principle was adduced, and 
the light in which it was viewed, would seemingly afford 
abundant evidence that it was neither adopted, nor in any 
wise countenanced by the Apostle Paul. Yet was the slander 
perpetrated : and notwithstanding the repeated efforts which 
have been made by the defenders of the faith, in every age, 





* Rom. iii. 5—8. 
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to disabuse the credulous mind, it has descended to our own 
times :—thus establishing the truth of a remark which we 
have somewhere met with; “ when the world has once got 
hold of a lie, it is astonishing how hard it is to get it out of 
the world.” But we need not be surprised, when itis consider- 
ed, that such is the deceitfulness of the human heart, that to se- 
cure the gratification of its lusts, it can with equal facility 
seduce reason and pervert the Word of God. What prin- 


inness 


ciple of evil has not the human heart in its native self 





originated and endeavoured to establish? The high with 
the low, the erudite with the illiterate, have alike become 
at times the dupes of their own pride or lust; while some 
systems of ethics have displayed more of the natural work- 
ings of the depraved heart, than the logic of a mind scriptu- 
rally enlightened. 

Thus is it, with the Moral Philosophy of Dr. Paley; 
than which, though it has stood hich in the estimation both of 
Universities and Churches, no system of modern date is so 
fraught with mischievous and debasing tendencies. Re- 
solving all virtue into prudential obligation, he has made 
the criterion of right or wrong in actions to consist in their 
general consequences. By the aid of theory, therefore, he 
discovers that the apostolic prohibition, though not at all 
understood by the vulgar mind, is truly philosophic in its 
import—Let us not do evil that good may come; i. e. “let 
us not violate a general rule for the sake of any particular 
good consequence we may expect; which is for the most 
part a salutary caution, the advantage seldom compensating 
for the violation of the rule.”* Thus, as a fair inference 
from this construction, it appears, that we may do evil 
whenever we deem it to be expedient, that strictness of 
moral principle may bend, if ever it interfere with pro- 
spective good—W hatever is expedient is right; evil has 
changed its nature from which good ensues. 

But if such be the true import of the Apostle’s prohibi- 
tion, he acted on principles of expediency. He was, then, 
slanderously reported nly in this respect, that he had 
violated a general rule for the sake of some particular good 
consequence ; and this slander was the result of sheer 
ignorance, inasmuch as the maxim, “ let us not do evil that 
good may come,” on which the Apostle intelligently acted, 


* Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Book II. Chap. VITI 
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was, in the mouths of his slanderers, “a maxim without 
meaning !” ‘This construction affords a very easy explana- 
tion of the slander which was circulated respecting Paul ; 
and it would admirably harmonize with the context, did it 
not tend to overthrow the whole of the preceding argument. 
Aside from the phraseology and connexion of the text, there 
is nothing either in the writings, or in the conduct of the 
Apostle Paul which can sanction this construction ; or from 


which it can be inferred that he adopted this principle of 


expediency. 

We are told, however, that “ he made himself all things 
to all men, that by all means he might save some, that he 
did this for the gospel’s sake.” True: this is Paul’s testi- 
mony of himself—to that benevolence which blended in his 
character, firmness of principle with urbanity of address ; 
but where is the evidence, that in his efforts to conciliate he 
ever compromised truth; or did evil for the gospel’s sake ? 

To the Jews, he became as a Jew. How? not by 
acknowledging the obligation of the ceremonial law ; on the 
contrary, he provoked tne enmity of the Jews by boldly 
asserting that it had been abrogated by the coming of the 
Messiah. Suill, though it was no longer binding on the 
conscience, some of its ordinances might be observed through 
prudential considerations. 

——Thus, by octasional conformity to ceremonial obser- 
vances for the purpose of mitigating existing prejudices, did 
the Apostle becume as a Jew ; but whenever his conformity 
was required on the ground of obligation, he steadfastly 
declined. Hence, though he cireumcises Timothy from 
motives of prudence, we find him on another occasion 
resisting some false brethren who endeavoured to bring him 
back into bondage to the law. He would not give place to 
them by subjecting Titus to circumcision; and for this 
reason, that the truth of the gospel respecting the Gentile’s 
freedom from ceremonial observances, might remain with 


the Galatians. For the same reason also, when Peter 


fearing them which were of the circumcision withdrew and 


separated himself from the Gentiles,—thus virtually com- 
pelling them to live as did the Jews, Paul openly withstood 
him to the face,—maintaining that the Gentiles were 
released from the Jewish institutions, and exhorting them to 
resist every attempted imposition of the Jewish yoke, to 
stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ had made them 
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free. Accordingly it was by mingling with the Gentile’s 
without any regard to the distinctive ceremonials of the 
Jews, that he became as without law that he might gain the 
Gentiles who were without law. ’o the weak he became as 
weak, by abstaining from meat which had been offered to 
iduls ; not because it was unlawful to eat such food, but lest 
he should wound the conscience of a weak brother by influ- 
encing him to eat contrary to his own scruples. In like 
manner he made himself servant unto all, by making the 
gospe l of Christ without charge ; though he was aware of 
his right, that the y who preach the gospel should live of the 
gospe of, 

The principle, then, on which Paul acted, so far from sanc- 
tioning this false expediency, was simply a principle of ac- 
commodation to the prejudices of those for whose spiritual 
welfare he was solicitous ; while even this, was in rigid subor- 
dination to the principles of the gospel. Never led to do, or 
to —— that which was wrong in its own nature, or ren- 
dered so by its probable conse quences, it was only in rela- 
tion to things indifferent, or right in themselves, and plainly 
conducive to his atin where there could be no just 
occasion for injurious misrepresentation, that he was com- 


"pliant for the sake of the gospel. 


Unless, therefore, we are at liberty to argue from things 
indifferent, or innocent in a »mselves to positive violations 
of rectitude, (than which, no mode of argumentation can be 
more unfair), we candeduce from Paul’s example no sanction 
for doine evil that good may come. Sutficient for him, that 


the Lord had spoken, he was not to be seduced by a mista- 





ken prudence into any sacrifice of integrity ; or by a sic kly 
benevolence into any violation of the will of God. The 
path he trod, was the same which had been trodden by his 
Lord and Master; and no suggestions of personal, or of 
relative good, ever induced him to stop, or to deviate. 

The doctrine of expediency was no more sanctioned by 
the Apostle’s conduct, than it is involved in his writings. 
“We are slanderously reported. We never ‘said. let us do 
evil, that good may come. We never acted on the princi- 
ple—its adoption by the authors of this calumny, seals their 


just damnation.” 


But let us examine, for a moment, the maxim, “ let us 
do evil, that good may come.” Satan has seldom forged a 
more cunning weapon in furtherance of his dire designs. 
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What so ingeniously suited to penetrate and conquer the 
virtuous mind ¢ 


“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
That, to be hated, needs but to be seen : 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace! 


” 
If such be the effect of too frequent converse with vice, how 
much more readily may our affections be seduced, when 
vice presents itself before us in the habiliments of virtue. 
Let the conscience be never so tender and scrupulous, how 
great must be the danger of deception, when Satan is trans- 
formed into an angel of light. Hence, the dangerous at- 
tractiveness of the principle under consideration. “ Strictly 
speaking,” says the celebrated advocate * of the system of 
expediency, “that cannot be evil from which good comes.” 
What phraseology can be more plausible? Evil is no longer 
Evil—transformed in its nature, it his become piety towards 
God and benevolence towards man. Conscience is accord- 
ingly quieted. Moral principle is seduced; good and evil 
are confounded, and the mind is virtually principled to evil. 
Evil is committed, not with the hesitancy of conscious guilt, 
but with the confidence of conscious rectitude ; not against 
the remonstrances of conscience, but with the approbation 
of a conscience misguided. ‘To be aware of guilt, is the first 
step to reformation; but when evil has been mistaken for 
good, it is cherished as good. Thrice linked are the chains 
which it throws around the perverted reason and seduced 
affections. 

There is little or no hope of ultimate liberation from its 
thraldom. Silent as may be the influence of vice over the 
mind, its reign is complete. Thus, ex. gr. the virtuous mind 
shrinks from the thought of pollution; but under the con- 
ceived necessity of promoting the cause of public virtue by 
the exposure of vice, let it become familiar with those things, 
of which, as Paul said, it is a shame to speak, and unknow- 
ingly to itself, it has virtually yielded up its virtue. 

Thus, too, may a man become the unconscious victim of 
Intemperance, when assuming the micn of the Goddess of 
Health, she daily presents to his lips her p visoned chalice 
for the medicinal cup. Thus, also, under the garb of Be- 


* Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Book IL Chap. VIII. 
Vou. 1V. 49 
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nevolence, may Avarice strike deeper and yet deeper its 
roots, until its ruined subject awakes too late to his sad de- 
lusion. How strong the temptation to falsehood and dis- 
honesty, if we may violate moral right for the sake of fan- 
cied good. Under such a persuasion, let a man, no matter 
how conscientious he may have been, justify himself but 
once in falsehood and dishonesty, and it will not be long be- 
fore, unconsciously to himself, all his wonted integrity has 
gone. 

Look at the principle in another light. It invests every 
individual with discretionary power; and consequently, it 
may lead to the violation of any moral rule according to the 
fancied necessity of the case. Were the principle controlled, 
or could it be referred to a fixed standard, its operations 
would necessarily be limited and uniform. But who is com- 
petent to devise rules for the regulation of this principle— 
or by what authority shall they be imposed? If utility be 
the rule of actions, no individual has or can have a para- 
mount right; but all have an equal right to judge of the ten- 
dency of their respective actions. Hence, the conceived 
tendency of actions, will necessarily differ with the widely 
diverse views of individuals: that which will be productive 
of zood according to the judgement of one, will be useless or 
injurious according to the judgement of another. “ This cri- 
terion,” remarked the discerning mind of a late writer,” “ is 
purely ideal; for it depends on and must vary’ with the no- 
tions of the individual, who, in order to determine the nature 
of an action, is to make the calculation of its general conse- 
quences. Here, as in all other calculations, the result de- 
pends on that faculty of the soul in the degrees of which 
men most vary from each other, and which is itself most af- 
fected by accidental advantages or disadvantages of educa- 
tion, natural talent, and acquired knowledge—the faculty of 
foresight and systematic calculation.” 

If we have a right to do evil that good may come, it is 
useless to say, “ that a general rule should never be violated.” 
Why is it sacred? Because, according to the system of ex- 
pediency, its observance will conduce to the general good. 
But may there not be exceptions? This, in all probability, 
will be the opinion of some ; and they may lawfully act on 
their conceived exception to the general rule, as every man 


* Coleridge's Friend. Essay, XI. 
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is entitled to judge for himself. But admitting the inviola- 
ble authority of general rules, how are they to control the 
principle of expediency? If the authority of judging be 
necessarily vested in each individual, the actions of the 
greater proportion of mankind will not be conformable to 
general principles. Prejudice and passion blind and sway 
the multitude. Their want of mental culture; their inca- 
pacity for reflection, as well as their native selfishness, will 
lead them to neglect the collateral and remote consequences 
of actions, and to limit their view to those which are direct 
and immediate. The action whicli is productive of partic- 
ular good to themselves, ‘hat action will they invariably per- 
form. The interests of self, rather than the general weal, 
would decide their steps, if, indeed, they should ever hes- 
itate. ‘To expect that the mass of men who have been “ac- 
customed from the cradle to use their wi/l as their right 
hand, and their reason as their left hand,” could, by any 
weight of philosophic instruction, be induced to forego par- 
ticular good consequences for the sake of supporting general 
rules, were a notion worthy of being classed with the El 
Dorado of Raleigh; the Eutopia of Moore; or Condorcet’s 
probable extinction of death. 

While mankind retain the depravity of their hearts, the 
universal adoption of expediency as a principle of action, 
will result in the most pernicious consequences. As was 
shrewdly remarked * respecting Godwin’s Theory, so may 
it be said of Dr. Paley’s Utilitarian Scheme—* that the 
proud temple of Reason, which, at a distance, and in stately 
supposition, shone like the palaces of the New Jerusalem, 
might (when placed on actual ground) be broken up into 
the sordid styes of sensuality, and the petty huckster’s shops 
of self-interest.” 

But it is unnecessary to generalize. The tendency of 
this principle is obvious, from a limited view. Perhaps we 
have not argued fairly, in alluding to its general and possi- 
ble results. As the Stoics invented a double morality—one 
for mankind at large, admitting of inferiour and mixed mo. 
tives ;—the other for the few wise men from whom they ex. 
pected the perfect observance of rectitude from disinterest. 
ed motives, so it would seem, that the doctrine of general 
consequences was not designed for universal belief, but only 


* Hazlitt. 
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to guide the actions of the philosophic and benevolent few. 
—*Let us do evil, that good may come.” So far from be- 
ing designed as a rule to direct and assist the operations of 
selfishness, it is to enable the benevolent to be of more efhi- 
cient service to mankind. There would be no necessity 
for this rule, it is thought, were mankind governed by prin- 
ciples of strict rectitude ; but this is far from being the case. 
In what manner, then, can their good be most efficiently 
promoted? Shall we force on their minds a conviction of 
their wickedness by a plain, unvarnished statement of their 
deeds? Shall we adopt a repulsive candour, and an abrupt 
address? Shall we shock them by our real sentiments, or 
repel them by the austerity of our naked principles? This 
mode of procedure would defeat our benevolent design. 
There must be on our part an adaptation to their character 
and habits. Our cohduct must be conciliating ; our argu- 
ments plausible, not at the expense of gross violations of 
rectitude and truth, but of such deviations as the necessity 
of the case seems to require. ‘ Thus, to recommend religion 
to the unwilling acceptance of the world, we may follow its 
fashions, assume its manners, and adopt its maxims. We 
may applaud its deeds of greatness ; witness its spectacles, 
and, to a certain extent, participate in its amusements. ‘ To 
disarm their prejudices; to modify their antipathy to the 
gospel, and thus to captivate the aflections of our auditors,’ 
says the clerical advocate of expediency, ‘wé may conceal 
the revolting sternness of evangelic principles, and prophesy 
smooth things. We should never tell them plainly of their 
sins, nor preach directly to their consciences ;’ ‘Or, on the 
other hand, we may caricature the gospel and resort to 
crafty device and disorderly measures, if the attention of 
the people cannot be arrested by the ordinary means.’ ‘As 
religious books are a means of good,’ says a religious book- 
seller, ‘I may puff them into notice and secure their profit- 
able sale, by conveying the impression that I am disposing 
of them at low rates for the good of the cause.’ ‘As man- 
kind cannot be benefited unless their attention be aroused,’ 
says a writer whose conscience has been conveniently folded 
into an empty purse, ‘I mav write fiction fo: truth; invent 
the story of some remarkable conversion or death-bed 
scene; and, for eflect, draw my facts from the fertile regions 
of imagination.’ , 

Is money necessary to the accomplishment of a benevo- 
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lent project? Almost any expedient is sometimes thought 
be justifiable. An individual whose favour is deemed 
essential, may be humoured in his prejudices, may be com- 
plimented contrary to truth on his acknowledged liberality ; 
or the name of an influential man may be use -d $y credited 
for money which he never gave nor promised, in order to 
induce general donations— statements of facts ae be over- 
drawn; or the urgency of the case exaggerated. Is it ne- 
cessary to change public opinion in order to further a seem- 
inglv virtuous project? Then, it is conceived to be perfe ct- 
ly allowable to condemn whoever may doubt its propriety ; : 
to slander whoever may oppose its advancement, and in- 
deed defamation is a necessary mean of promoting a cause 
which employs public opinion as the grand instrument of 
its success. Is intemperance the giant evil? Then it is 
deemed perfectly proper, in order to effect our humane object, 
to denounce the use of wine as sinful, though the Scriptures 
discountenance only its abuse ;—to abolish the institution of 
the cup in the Eucharist ; or to make the sacrament a tem- 
perance test instead of a memorial of Christ’s death. Is the 
system of southern slavery a great moral and social evil? 
Then, the feelings of the master may be outraged and his 
character traduced and villified ;—the church may legislate 
in civil concerns ; and the constitution of the country be 
overthrown. Nay; an act of the greatest injustice and in- 
humanity may be done to the slaves themselves by turning 
them loose on society to prey on one another, or to become 
the speedy victims of civil justice. On the other hand, are 
the staple commodities of a place .endangered? are the 
wealth and luxuries of a community liable to be disturbed 
by the claims of humanity and justice? then it is deemed 
allowable to rivet yet more close ly the chains which bind 
a race in degrading servitude, and the ministers of Jesus, to 
retain their posts of usefulness, may violate their convictions 
of truth and right. So, in the ardour of their compassion 
for dying sinners, many men usurp the prerogative of God’s 
own Spirit.—So, in the height of their zeal; or in the con- 
sciousness of their colloquial powers, may woman violate 
at once the economy of Providence and the injunction of an 
inspired Apostle. So, in their all-absorbing love for the 
purity of the church, do brethren quiet their consciences 
while e pithets of reproach roll from their lips, and teelings of 
malice rankle in their hearts. Thus might we proceed to 
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show the influence of this principle in all the relations of so- 
ciety,—how unlawful business is sometimes prosecuted for 
the sake of private gocd; how dishonesty and falschood are 
sometimes justified by the necessity of making a living; 
how parents for the sake of giving their children a know- 
ledge of the world ; or of enabling them to form eligible con- 
nexions, sometimes attempt to justify themselves in counte- 
nancing the dissipations of fashionable life ; or in imposing 
on public credulity by assuming both at home and abroad 
the appearance of affluence ; how the politician excuses his 
calumnies and intrigues, on the ground of the fancied subser- 
vience of his party alone to the welfare of the country ; but 
we have already adduced instances more than sufficient to 
prove how wide spread is the influence of a false principle 
o: moral action. 

Not only is this principle extensively adopted, but in 
many instances it is most pertinaciously defended. To 
condemn or neglect the principle involved in the instances 
to which we have alluded, is even thought to betray narrow- 
ness of mind; or ignorance of human life. 

It is superfluous righteousness to scruple the propriety of 
a trifling deviation from the scriptural line, when the good 
proposed is sO great in comparison. 

But is it superfluous discernment to detect a wretched 
sophistry ! to explore the inexpediency of a principle which 
is the more dangerous from being professedly expedient. 

By conciliating conformity to the present moral state of 
the world, men will be induced to hug their errours more 
closely ; and it must follow that just in proportion to the 
prevalence of vice, the wider will be our allowable depar- 
tures from scriptural integrity. Against this no sensibility 
of conscience, or acuteness of moral perception can consti- 
tute a sufficient guard. Sin, from its very nature, must not 
be tampered with, or it gains a more energetic ascend- 
ancy. If sood has been attained by the commission of a 
minor evil, the mind, in case of a conceived necessity, will 
not scrupulously hesitate to commit a greater evil. By im- 
pairing the tenderness of conscience, one sinful act necessa- 
rily prepares the way for another and another ; and thus moral 
principle ultimately | ecomes a synonyme for judgement—the 
consideration and adaptation of means to ends, Conscience is 
superceded, and morality which is of equal importance to 
all men, and for the interests of which our Maker has made 
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provision in the moral constitution of our nature, so that all 
men, without distinction, may know and pursue the right, is 
grounded on foresight, a faculty of the soul in which men 
necessarily differ, equally with the colour of their eyes. 

Besides: If we do evil for the sake of good, though our 
example be not followed, which is extremely questionable, 
how is it possible for us to impress others with a sense of 
the heinousness of their evil deeds? How can we influence 
others to act from conscientious motives? Hence the force 
of the inspired injunction, Avoid the appearance of evil? 

But the probability obtains, that more evil than good 
will result from the practical adoption of this principle. 

The knowledge of right and wrong is familiar to all; 
and no person can be gu'lty of moral deviations, and long 
escape detection. Acting on this principle he becomes an 
object of suspicion. If he depart from truth, no matter 
how plausible his reasons, he forfeits his character for vera- 
city. Ifhe violate the rules of honesty for the pecuniary bene- 
fit of his family or his friends, he forfeits his credit. If, 
contrary to Christ’s express injunction, he publish his every 
charity to the world, for the sake of influencing others by 
his example, his benevolence is regarded as ostentation ; or 
others have been led to give from ostentatious motives. 
Example may enhance the good or evil of actions, but it 
can never constitute either ; hence we believe that those who 
are so careful to do their good deeds in the sight of men, im- 
pose on themselves and others. Leta person, contrary to the 
convictions of his own mind, accede to any measure for the 
sake of retaining or securing the good will and approbation of 
others, and he will impair the integrity of his own motives. 
Let him adopt or concurina wrong procedure, the utility of his 
purpose will be defeated by the loss of his personal influence. 
lf he bea Christian professor, and unbend his principles or mod- 
ifv his evangelic sentiments, to conciliate the world, he is repaid 
by the denunciation of his piety, and the contempt which he 
deserves. If he aim by ingenious forms of speech to secure 
towards himself sentiments of friendship from conflicting 
individuals or antagonist parties, his ultimately detected 
duplicity has secured to him, on either hand, merited scorn, 
or precluded the accomplishment of his benevolent purpose, 
In short, let the advocate of expediency reflect on the senti- 
ments with which a Jesuit is regarded by every candid, 
honest man, and he cannot fail to anticipate their judgement 
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of himself. Let him recall all the untold injuries which 
Romanism has inflicted on the Church and the world, and 
he will be able to form no shadowy conception of the good 
which is effected by doing evil for the sake of good ! 

But can the history of Protestantism furnish no _illus- 
trations of the evils which have ensued from the adoption 
of the same principle of action? We need hardly allude to 
the injurious consequences to the interests of religion by 
unscriptural schism. Sincere as Schismatics may appear in 
their love of truth and order, it admits of reasonable doubt 
whether they have not done more to unsettle the funda- 
mental principles of the Christian faith and practice, and to 
loosen the hold of religion on the general mind, than the 
profane wit of a Voltaire, or the malign sophistry of a 
Hume. Nor is it necessary to adduce recorded evidence 
of the fact, that some specious appearance of a real good 
has often led the human mind astray from rectitude ;—that 
religion and liberty have again and again been made the 
pretexts for pride and revenge, for ambition, avarice and 
lust, for sedition, hypocrisy, fanatical zeal, and all the unhal- 
lowed passions which expose communities to the same 


‘troublous storms which toss 
The private state, and render life unsweet.”’ 





Let our view be confined to the sphere of our own obser- 
vations; and it is of the greater impor tance toscan the present, 
as no small number within the pale of the Christian Church, are 
too thoughtless of principles of action, if only the prospect 
of apparent good be unfolded to their minds. Indeed, the 
not unfrequent answer to conscientious doubt respecting the 
scriptural propriety of any mode of religious or benevolent 
action, is, —‘ Consider the object which it contemplates— 
the good which has already been done. Mark how many 
members this Society numbers ; how many conversions we 
number; how many have united with the church; how 
many mothers are associated and pledged for the religious 
culture of their children ; how much light has been shed on 
the abominations of modern Romanism ; how many drunk- 
ards have been reformed and names have been pledged to 
total abstinence ; or how public opinion has gathered into 
a frown of indignation against the profligate, and a yet 
deeper frown against the supporters of slavery.”—Aye ; 
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and still to doubt, against such an array of evidence in 
favour of our modern expedients for doing good, is unan- 
swerably, in their judgement, to convict one’s self of an 
unregenerated, or unfeeling heart. 

But may not the strong desire of doing good induce on 
the mind a delusion respecting the amount of good accom- 
plished ? Is it a strange circumstance, for the mind to be 
so infatuated with a project as readily to mistake the appear- 
ance of success for reality? The very evidence which is 
ordinarily adduced proves nothing beyond the show of 
benevolence and the appearance of vood done. But should 
the actual results be disclosed, how might it appear to the 
conviction of every dispassionate mind, that while the 
schemes of worldly policy v for the attainment of benevolent 
ends have been mult plie d,a sense of individual responsi- 
bility, to a greater or less degree has been impaired; that 
while an omen institution for the purposes of 
Religion, or of Reform has gathered strength, it has dis- 
closed the cloven foot of spiritual despotism, —attempting 
to control the teachings of the desk, and to engraft its 
principles on the scriptural terms of Church Communion ; 
that while candidates for the ministry have multiplied, the 
call of man has ber hn Virtus lly r substi tute “d for the call of God ; 
and, numbers despite of their ordination vows have left the 
appropriate work of the ministry, and taken a commission 
from associated citizens to drill the churches into subjection 


to their views and stated contributions to their objects: that 


while reports of converts have crowded our religious papers, 
multitudes have /eft their religion where they found it—at 
the anxious seat; that while the church has increased, the 
number of her communicating members in an almost 


unparalleled ratio, the “ great body of pr ll according to 


the X stimony of one* who of all men, has had the amp ‘lest 


opportunity for observing, “ are a disgrace to religion ; ’ that 
amid the excitement of multiplied associations and evening 
meetings the cultivation of personal piety has been neg- 
lected—the closet, to an alarming extent, there is reason to 
think, has yielded up its scriptural claims to the various 
requisitions of the lecture-room—religion has become in 


divers places a matter of machinery or of contention 
} . ] 


nuine Revivals have been brought into suspicion—the 


* See Fin L  L Vitl. p. il 
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sacredness of the Pastoral relation has been impaired, and 
the authority of the Ministry all but prostrated; while at 
the same time, parental responsibility has been virtually 
severed from its constituted union and laid on the mother 
alone, to be transferred by her to some Patron Saint of the 
rising generation—domestic duties, with the unobtrusive 
and only etlicient influence of wives and sisters are endan- 
gered by the growing desire of females to do good by 
adopting public measures—the cause of Protestantism has 
been prejudiced—the Temperance Reform at first so ausp 
cious in its influence, from the adoption of wrong principles, 
has been thrown back—the noisy promoters of public virtt 
have already become i 
and the « dition of t 


severe. 


some instances, the victims of vice 


Sad picture this, which we have felt ourselves con- 


strained to sketch: and we wonder not that ma iV Whos 
hearts but lately beat high with eazer hope for Zi 


been driven to weep in solitary places, and in bitternes 
of spirit to exclaim, Ho long, 0) ba r /! hou 10 ’ 

Qur limits wil not permit us to enlarg nd to fortify each 
of our statements by the testimony, not oniv of judicious ob- 
servers, but of some who had themselves adopted at first a 
mistaken policy lor dome od ; nor may we digress into 
a full expression of our own views respecting the best mods 
of att ng the ¢ sof ( in Benevolence, though this 
might not be without its Importance to those who know 
Ot no t/t) l opt mn between a disapprobation of thei) course, 
and indiflerence, if not opposition, to every cood word and 
wo ia , 

Let th istances, to which we hav i ely ad- 
vertea, | | \ 1 Connexion W 1 u r respective 
causes, id it will | \ iowledged, that s tis the ¢ l 
which results I ( ( | t 0d may co more 
rapidly than by tlul n is eh tn state ol to 
which W ul | ed, in ¢ e otf hav 1 our 
Wisdom ( Ga yo? i ! ins I | l ration 


of society, and the conversion of the world, than those 
which God had ordained. 


Influenced by the active spirit which prevails in secul 


lous ertv, and accustomed to hear celebrated an 


> 4 > } 
| Robert Nhalkes repeated and entoreed, until it has 
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seemed to them to be the sum and susbstance of all sound 
practical philosophy, not a few in the panting ardour of 
their hearts to do good, are prone to substitute their own 
projects for the humble use of scriptural means, while imme- 
diate success, that infallible criterion of wisdom to vulgar 
judgements, at once establishes in general estimation the 
utLity of the scheme. Hence the various enterprises which 
have been projected, irrespectively of the divine authority 
of the Church, or in virtual disparagement of the preached 
W ord. But let us not be deceived. lf the root be bad, the 
iruit, however fair it may appear, will be bad also. Every 
project for doing good, if it be founded on @ wrong prin- 
ciple, sooner or later will inevitably fail. Briareus with his 
hundred hands m iv ply the principle ; but Argus with his 
hundred eyes, will as surely as it has been adopted, detect 
and expose it in its evil consequences. 

Admitting, however, that great good may have resulted 
irom the adoption of wrong principles, this does not change 
their nature, nor diminish our guilt. ‘The very good to 
which we are boastingly pointed, may have been, despite of 
the evil principle, or wrong mode of benevolent action ; or God 
while holding us responsible for our own actions, may overrule 
them for good, and for the glory of his own Name. Nay ; 
He bringeth good out of evil, order out of confusion, light 
jut of darkness. He maketh even the wrath of man to praise 
tijh, 

In fact, if there be a scheme of Providence, all actions 
alike work for good. “ There is not the least ground for 
supposing,” observes the same acute thinker to whom we 
have once before alluded* “ that the crimes of Nero were 
less instrumental in bringing about our present advantages 
than the virtues of the Antonines.” What, indeed, we might 
say, would the world have known of the blessings of Chris- 
tianity, had it not been for a man who was not too obtuse, 
or too timid to do evil that cood might come. Then one of 
hem, named Caiaphas being th Hieh Priest that same 

ur, said unto them: ye know nothing at all ; nor consid- 
at it is expedient for us, that one man shou ld dit for the 
people, and that the wh He nation perish not, 

But as it pleased God, by his Spirit, so to overrule the 


ounsel of the High Priest, that unconsciously to himselt, he 
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spoke in accordance with a prophecy that Jesus should 
die for that nation and not for that nation only, hut that 
also he should gather together in one the children of God 
that were scattered abroad ; so, we doubt not, that God will 
overrule every human expedient whether for the purposes 
of Religion or Reform, to the ascendancy and extension 
of His church; to the greater power and more complete 
triumph of the gospel of His grace. Nevertheless, no more 
than the iniquitous Caiaphas, will he be justified in the sight 
of the holy and heart-searching God, whose evil principles 
of religious or benevolent action have been overruled for 
cood. 

~ We proceed, now, toa final and closer inspection of 
this principle. It has been virtually conceded that the al- 
ledged motive in be half of doi vr evil; OF a questionable 
mode of procedure was the real motive. This admission 
was indispensable to the candour of logical argumentation, 
the whole system of expediency being founded on good in- 
tention: but is not its basis more ostensible than real? It 
Is Wrong to impute sinister motives to any one whose actions 
accord with truth and duty; nor is it consistent with the 
dictates of charity to believe that the seeming interests of 
benevolence are not sincerely respected by some who have 
adopted the principle of expediency ; or with a knowledge 
of human nature, to deny that many may be seduced into 
the honest opinion that the end justifies the means. The re- 
mark of an ancient writer, may be fitly applied, perhaps to 
not a few at the present day. O quam henesta voluntate 
miseri errant ; * With how good a meaning these poor souls 
do evil.” 

But with all due credit for the motives alleged—let us 
reflect whether the “ favouring too much of good intentions 
openeth nof the gate to conceits and novelties.” Whether 
“the taking an aim at Divine matters by human can do less 
than breed mixture of imaginations.”* If motives be a suffi- 
cient justification, then one is right, no matter what expedient 
for doing good he may adopt; no matter what his mode 
of preaching; what his business; what his pious frauds ; 
what evil he may do; and indeed, the usual apol vy for 
erring human nature is—*“ O, he means well.” Good inten- 
tions, therefore, should not divert our scrutiny from the na. 
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ture of the principle of action, nor preclude our forethought 
of the motives which it is calculated to awaken. Admitting 
that the avowed motive of Expedientists is the actnal mo- 
tive of their actions, Is it a righ/ motive? Should not known 
duty, and by consequence the glory of God be our only gov- 
erning motive; and not the motive of doing what in our 
view will promote good. Does God hold us responsible for 
the results of our eflorts: or for the discharge of known 
duty? Are we to be rewarded according to the good 
which God accomplishes through our instrumentality; or 
according to the faithfulness of our endeavours as his obedi- 
ent servants? How great the antithesis which subsists 
between Duty and Expediency. The former demands self- 
denial; the latter favours self-indulgence. The one prima- 
rily respects God ; the other, man. The one implicitly con- 
fides in God; the other leans to its own onde rstanding. 
The one ts satisfied with being an humble instrument ; the 
other changes the nature of actions and overrules events. 
The one favours humility ; the other stimulates pride. It is 


enough for * Duty, that Thus saith th Lord E af dic ney 
must be about what is written. With duty, foolish- 


ss of God is wiser than man, ” exped iene V eXi alts th 
fooliskness of man above the wisdom of ‘God. 

The bare fact that Expediency but lightly esteems the 
auihority of God's law, and the LOspK | of his Son, is of itself 
per ent to brand its motives with suspicion. Can that be 
a right motive which impels t » the commission of evil? Is 
it peters that the arowed motive 1s the rea/ motive? 
What room is here afiorded for the most alarming self- 
deception ! Look well tothat Votive! It may be selfishness 
in the garb of benevolence.—It may b » hypo risy beneath 
the mufilers of religion—it may be sin, in the borrowed 
purity of holiness. Ilow many instances of doing evil 
produce good, might, in the experience of too many, be dis- 
tinetly traced to a love of sinful pleasures—to the self- 
exaltation, or the self-aggrandizement not unfrequently 
attending transgression—to the disagrecable inconvenience 
and trouble attending the discharge of little duties—to a 
secret hankering after evil. 

But we have already intimated more than sufficient 
to call attention to the dangers attending the adoption of 
wrong principles of action. “ Let us do evil that good may 
come.” Who does not perceive that it is a mere apology 
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for selfishness and sin; for the love of profit 


= 


of powe ror fame; of pleasure or ease! It proves alike 
the conviction of duty and the love of the world ; and at the 
same time its peculiar adaptedness to stifle the former and 
gratify the latter. If duty be known, it cannot be violated 
with impunity.x—If known sin be committed, conscience 
must be quieted by sophistry. 

Should we accord the reality of the motive alleged for do- 
ing evil, itis of no avail in justification of the act. As vice and 


immorality are attended with baneful consequences: and 


' : ; 
as civil punishments are proportion d to th tendency of 
offences to destroy the public weal, an impression has been 
mduced that the guilt of sin consists in the injury and misery 


which it occasions. Hence, the fancied | ritimacy of the 


principle, that any thing may be done whi is probably 
conducive to practical good; but directly opposed to tts 
validity stands the nat of as repl nted by the word 
of God. Sin do not consist in the injurv which has been 
done to man—The consequences of evil should be distin- 
cuish d trom its nature. sin itself is any transgression o! 


} 
the law of God. It is moral opposition to the will of God. 


the author of the law: and 


It is committed ag 
not against man—the subject of law. Its nature cannot be 
changed but by the prostration of moral authority. Should 
good be the consequence of any ful act, the act itself 
would not be cancelled. 

The phraseology of this maxim is designed to deceive. 
Nothing is good which in its own nature does not promote 
the divine glorv. It mav be called eood, but it is evil. \ 


clean thme cannot come out of an clean thing. ‘Th nd 
cannot justify the means. A sintul act whether trivial or 
heinous, committed from whatever motive, 1s. still sinful, 


It is CIs bedi nce to G ad. it Cl s into the ear ol rmehteous 
Lik iven, 


But the sin of doing evil that good may come, is attend- 
ed with no ordi ry aggravat " The very principl 
implies that good cannot be effected wit! it the instrumen- 
talitv of evil. It consequently impeaches the tendency of 
1! dis I} ( i] I ] Is ith ! s ( til VOS- 
| | | ul } des m ratio nandt at Vv of the 
chur f the living God, | 1 ( i ogates 
the power of dispensing with the dischar; duty to God, 


whenever it sees proper. It opposes itself to God; or 
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rather, wrests from his hand the authority of moral legisla- 
tion—supercedes the necessity of his overruling providence, 
and precludes the fulfilment of his promises, or the accom- 
plishment of his gracious purposes, To do evil that good 
may come, is an insult the most gross; it is rebellion the 
most treasonable, to high and holy Heaven. It is a sin of 
the deepest dye; and their damnation, who do evil that 
good may come, is emphatically just. 

According to the very language of Inspiration, this is 
will of God, even our sanctification. This is the love of 
God, that we keep his « randments, ‘This is our duty, that 
we search His word, and observe to do, and not to violate, all 
hat is written therein. ‘This is the highest and most virtu- 
ous exercise of our faculties, not to speculate concerning the 
propre t\ of obedi nee, and the « Xp diency ot disobedience, 
but to Serve his Statutes to do thems: not by our theoretic 
reasonings to supercede the obligation of the divine precepts, 
or to evade the restrictions and the limitations which God 
has aflixed to certain prec its, Dut to abide by the lau and 
the testimony. Indeed, as it has been philosophically ob- 
served, “there Is no surer mark of a false and hollow heart. 
than a disposition to quibble away the clear injunctions of 
duty and con , 


Considering the authority and perfections of the Great 
Ruler of the Universe, who can doubt that the direct ten- 
dency of the laws which He has enacted, is to subserve and 
to secure the greatest possible good of his intelligent crea- 
tures. if the gospel is the wisdom of God unto salvation to 

very e that believeth, is it not impious to entertain ever 
the supposition, that without the aid of human contrivances, 


' ; ; ; 


itis not adequate to every needed reform Or, that God 


will not render his blood-bought church, independently of 
the policy of worldly wisdom, t rrand instrument of evan- 
Ly IZiN the yoru 

To re t every nptation to evil, whether it be the 
comfort, tl profit, or, what not dissimilar, the good of 
ev to resis devil, though he appear in the garments 
( nvelj npertously behooves every Christian 

| not less neces ary is it, at the present crisis, to be on 
ur guard lest the principle of reform impeach th spel: 


t human policy mvade the province, or undermine the 


*omih Phe \ {M » 
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authority of the Church. Sophistry may seduce our reason, 
or lull our conscience into a false repose. ‘The desire of 


means. 
Is to be 
enjoin 5 t 
rather th: 
| obedi 


ana ove 


benign influence. ‘To be respected and influential among 


our fellow 


for the sa 
enough to 


of benefiting himse!f. But he who humbly desires to render 


himself ay 


ment, that God controls his reason, as well as claims his 


allections 5 


than his own gain; that he obeys God’s will before any of 


aemai, tol 


hearts” w 
authority 
despite ¢ { 


Wine LO 
hi Cali Gls 
ciency sh 
what God 
Such a or 
of right 


th Spur 


wart a 


with his practical belief, that th y and they only will be 
, : Lae « 





doing good may render us reckless of the propriety of the 


To do £r¢ od, 
; +] 


» brine men under the n 
in of human societies : and 


he world’s 
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is primarily to be good - to do sood, 
j 


vich tu those good works which the Scriptures 
influence of the Gospel, 

the greater our respect 

nee to God's revealed will, the wider will be our 
men, is to show them that we are proof against 

that under no pretence would we do evil; that 

in temptation diflers from our piety out of tempta- 
by its purer radiance. He who is seen doing evil 
ke of benefitne others, will find others shrewd 
suspect that he mght do them wrong for the sake 


proved in God’s sight, will show by his deport- 
I } 
that he pursues God’s favour with more earnest- 
the favour of man—God’s glory with more zeal 
maxims, though obedience lead him to self- 
and sorrow: that he exalts God in his “heart of 
henever any of His requirements clash with human 
aye, that he has a heart to do Go od to othe rs, 
the evil they may have done to him; that he is 
deny himself tor the sake of truth and duty ; that 
charge known d iy, though the advocates of « xpe- 


uld deem him mad or foolish; that he can do 





has commanded, and trust him for consequences. 


ie has put on the shield of faith, the bi ast-plate 
ss, I fHielmet yf S valion, an Lite SiO) 1 ( f 
lich ws the 2 / ( Gt d Th reapons of | is 
fcarnal, but spiril al: and it isin accordance 
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Arr. V. Votwntrary Societies. 
By Enoca Ponp, D. D. 


Ir is something less than half a century since Christians 
of modern times began to feel, in any considerable degree, 
their obligations relative to the conversion of the world to 
Christ, and began to labour, and make sacrifices, for this 
great object. There had been efforts in behalf of particular 
portions of the heathen world, at an earlier date. Indeed, 
during the whole history of the Christian Church, such 
efforts were never, for a long time, suspended. But from 
the second or third century, to near the close of the eigh- 
teenth, there seem to have been no digested plans and 
efforts to fulfil, to the letter, the last injunction of the 
Saviour, and bring the entire world into subjection to his 
feet. 

The more recent efforts of Christians for enlightening 
and evangelizing the nations commenced, and have in 
general been continued, on the plan of voluntary associa- 
tions. Individuals began to think of this great subject, and 
to feel their personal obligations in regard to it. ‘They con- 
ferred with others of a kindred spirit, and these again with 
others, and thus the flame was communicated from heart to 
heart. As the work to be accomplished was obviously too 
great for individual exertion, the projectors of modern 
missions to the heathen found it necessary to form associa- 
tions, and combine their efforts. An association once 
formed, others were induced to connect themselves with it, 
and then others, and in this way originated most of the 
great benevolent societies of the day. 

During by far the greater portion of their existence, 
these benevolent Societies have been permitted to pursue 
their career of usefulness undisturbed, except by occasional 
thrusts from the ungodly. But within a few of the last 
years, a powerful opposition has been excited against them, 
within the bosom of the Church itself. A party in the 
American Presbyterian Church has held and taught, that 
“the evangelizing of the world should be conducted by the 
church, in its distinctive character, and not be left to the 


Vou. LV. 51 
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management of voluntary associations.” Accordingly, 
Boards of Missions and of Education have been organized 
in the Presbyterian church, and a strong opposition has been 
made to the movements of the national voluntary societies 
for the promotion of the same objects. Episcopalians have, 
to aconsiderable extent, participated in the same views ; 
and recent developments evince, that they are cherished by 
some, at least, in the Congregational churches. A writer in 
a late number of the Literary and Theological Review, who 
is understood to be a Congregationalist of New-England, 
has come out decidedly against voluntary associations, 
urging that whatever important objects belong properly to 
the Church should be assigned to the Church in its distinctive, 
organized capacity, and that all other objects should be left 
to the state. 

It is my design, in the following paper, to remark par- 
ticularly on the statements and reasonings of this writer, not 
confining myself, however, so exclusively to him, as to 
forbid a wider consideration of the subject, whenever this 
may seem to be necessary. 

Let it be observed, too, that I design to call attention 
chiefly to those voluntary societies which have been insti- 
tuted for religious purposes. Some of those, whose objects 
are of a merely moral or political character, I have been 
accustomed to regard as of great importance. With refer- 
ence to others, | have had, at times, more fears than hopes. 
But none of this general class of associations will come 
under consideration here. If I mistake not, it will tend to 
simplify the discussion, and render it more clear and satis- 
factory, to confine attention to those societies which are of 
a religious character, and which fall more appropriately 
under the supervision of the Church. 

It has occurred to me, in my reading on this subject, 
that the precise questions at issue, with reference to volun. 
tary associations for religious purposes, may not have been 
generally understood, At least, they do not seem to have 
been kept steadily before the mind. It need not be made a 
question, for instance, whether a church, in its organized 
capacity, or whether an associated b uly of churches, has a 
right to promote important religious objects in a charitable 
way. We admit, and insist, that they have such a right. 
There is not indeed, so tar as | recoll ct, any positive 
injunction requiring it; but certainly there is none forbid- 
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ding it. We are under obligations to do all the good we 
can, both as individuals, and as organized members of 
churches ; and if a church, in its distinctive capacity, or if 
an associated body of churches, can successfully prosecute 
any work of faith or labour of love, we know of no principle 
of the gospel to restrain them. They have not only a right, 
but it is incumbent on them, to do all the good in their 
power. 

But the question of right, as now presented to us, is this : 
Have Christians a right to associate, otherwise than in their 
corporate church state, for the promotion of important relig- 
ious objects! Have they a right to form voluntary associa- 
tions and to continue them, with a view to circulate the 
Bible and religious tracts, and educate pious youth for the 
ministry, and send out Missionaries to the heathen ? 

To these questions, the writer of the article before us 
gives us his decided negative. The following are his own 
words: “Is it orderly and safe to keep in operation other 
institutions, not established by the church of God, to attend 
to concerns which it is confessedly the duty of the church 
to provide for, according to scriptural command? We 
unhesitatingly answer, No. And to make good our position, 
we maintain, that the opposite ground is totally at war with 
the spirit and letter of the gospel. \t assumes that man has 
within him some treasures of goodness and wisdom, which 
enable him, without the Divine counsel and aid, to put suc- 
cessful means in operation for advancing the human race 
from sin to holiness. It assumes, moreover, that such insti- 
tutions as God has been pleased to appoint are defective in 
material points, and unfurnished with the proper instruments 
for effecting their own purposes; or that they are not in- 
tended or adapted to accomplish more than a single item in 
the work ; that supplementary institutions must be devised 
by man’s wisdom, and established by his authority ; that 
every man is at liberty to judge where the institutions of 
God are wanting, and to set in motion such projects for 
supplying the deficiency, as he may see fit,” p. 97. Again; 
“the word of God knows but one public association of men 
for scriptural purposes. ‘That association is the Church of the 
living God.” And “all means and institutions for man’s 
recovery set on foot, except in reverent fulfilment of the 
directions of the Divine word” (1. e. all voluntary associa- 
tions for religious purposes) “must be alike presumptuous 
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and dangerous.” “So far as any thing is added to the 
Divine constitutions, or relied on to accomplish what de- 
volves on them, it necessarily vitiates them, and usurps the 
honour due to God.” pp, 100. 101.“ If, in addition to this 
body of Christ, self-created and independent bodies may 
arise at discretion, to oversee particular interests of a moral 
and spiritual nature, what but anarchy and confusion can 
be the result? Will not their claims and requirements con- 
flict with each other, and with Ged’s word? p. 110. 

The question before us, so far as it is a question of right, 
is here fully exhibited. We do not deny the right of a 
church, or of confederated churches, in their distinctive ca- 
pacity, to do all the good they can. But the writer before 
us (and in this he agrees with those who have preceded him 
on the same side of the question) denies the right of chris- 
tians to form, and continue in operation, voluntary associa- 
tions for religious purposes. All such associations are “ pre- 
sumptuous and dangerous,” an “ usurpation of the honour 
due to God,” and “ totally at war with the spirit and letter of 
the gospel.” 

1 have said, that I have no question as to the right of 
churches, in their organized capacity, to engage in works of 
Christian benevolence. I will now go farther and say, that 
in particular circumstances it may be expedient for them to 
engage in such enterprises. It may be their obvious and 
bounden duty. Circumstances may arise, in which a par- 
ticular church, or a confederate body of churches, may see 
that they can better promote some great and good object, by 
undertaking it in their organized capacity, than in any other 
way. In such circumstances, let them undertake it. It is 
right they should. It is their duty.—But on the other side 
of the question it is urged,—it must be, unless we are to be 
told that, in certain circumstances, it is expedient to do 
wrong—that it can never be expedient to form and continue 
voluntary associations for religious purposes. As we have 
no right thus to encroach upon the appropriate business of 
the Church, and “ usurp the honour due to God,” it can, 
under no circumstances, be eapedient to do it. 

Again, it is no part of the present question, whether the 
voluntary principle is liable to abuse ; or whether, in some 
instances, it has been abused. The aflirmative of both these 
questions may be admitted. Voluntary societies may have 
been formed for unimportant or improper objects. Or 
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they may have been conducted, in some instances, in an im- 
proper way. The agents of these societies are men of like 
infirmities and passions with their brethren. They may 
have erred in particular cases, through ignorance or mis- 
guided zeal, and exposed themselves to deserved rebuke. 
The best things are liable to perversion and abuse, and the 
friends of voluntary societies have no reason to claim for 
them an exemption from this common liability. But our 
brethren on the other side are not satisfied with these con- 
eessions. They cannot regard the alleged mischiefs of vol- 
untary societies in the mere light of abuses. These socie- 
ties, they tell us, are wrong in principle—*totally at war 
with the spirit and letter of the gospel ;"—of course, their 
tendencies must be uniformly and essentially mischievous. 
They must tend to evil, and only evil, and that continually. 
And so they are represented in the article before us. They 
tend “directly and inevitably to anarchy and insubordi- 
nation ;” they multiply “ strifes and discords ;” they “ widen 
the door for the inroads of heresy ;” they are prejudicial to 
piety ; they give law to the Church. 

The great questions relative to the subject before us, 
which seem to me to require discussion, and which I shall 
undertake to examine in the following pages, are these : 

I. Are voluntary societies for religious purposes unscrip- 
tural and wrong ? 

II. If they are not wrong, then may they not be, at least 
in particular circumstances, expedient ? And may it not be 
the duty of the friends of religion to form and sustain them ? 

I. Are voluntary socicties for religious purposes unscrip- 
tural and wrong? The writer before us, insists that they 
are; and the mode of reasoning by which he endeavours to 
sustain this position, has been already exhibited. “The 
word of God knows hut one public association of men for 
scriptural purposes. That association is the Church of the 
living God.” And “is it orderly and safe to keep in opera- 
tion other institutions, not established by the Church,” and 
“ separate from it,’ “to attend to concerns for which it is 
contessedly the duty of the Church to provide’ We unhes- 
itatingly answer, no. And, to make good our position, we 
maintain that the opposite ground is totally at war with the 
spirit and letter of the gospel.” pp. 97, 101. 

The seeming force of this objection to voluntary socie- 
ties, rests entirely on the assumption that they are “ not 
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established hy the church.’ and are “ se parate from it.” In- 
deed, the plausibility of the reasoning, throughout the whole 
article, depends materially on this assumption. ‘The author 
takes for granted every where, that the institutions which 
he impleads, are “ separaée from the Church,” “ out of the 
Church.” “in no way accountable to the Church.” and, of 
course, that they encroach upon the province of the Church, 
and are dangerous to its interests. It deserves very serious 
consideration, therefore—and such consideration should 
his assump- 
tion is true. The religious charitable societies which exist 
among us, are not, indeed, churches ; but still, are they to be 


have been bestowed by the author—whether t 


regarded as properly separate from the Church, independent 
of it, and as having no responsibility to it 

What is the church? Is it not composed of its mem- 
bers ? Has it any existence, considered as distinct and 
separate from its members! From the manner in which 
some persons speak of the Church, it 


might be supposed to 
be a substance, an essence of itself. of which its members 
were but the accidents, and which might very well exist, if 
not flourish, without members. But this ts all an illusion 
of words. ‘The church is identical with its embodied mem- 
bers, and can have no existence without them, or as separate 
from them, Hence, may not the Church be said to do what- 
ever, of a public religious nature, its members do! And 
may it not justly be held responsible for whatever it favours, 
or so much as tolerates, in its members ? 

Suppose some great evi/, (heresy, for example), exists in 
a church, and its members gen rally are engaged In promo- 
ting it. Would not the church, in this case, be essentially 
corrupted! And could it be said, for the church, that it 
had no connexion with the evil, because it had passed no 
votes respecting it! Or suppose a less pervading evil to 
exist in a church, and the members, instead of bearing tes- 
timony against it, and labouring to correct it, should indi- 
recily favour it, or, at least, tolerate it: Could it be said, 
even in this case, that the church had no connexion with 
the evil? Would it not justly be held responsible for its 
continued existence, at least within its own bosom ? 

And now, to apply these principles to the case in hand. 
A number of voluntary associations have come into exist- 
ence, Within the last half century, having for their object, 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. They are com- 
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posed, to a great extent, of church members; and, in some 
communions, they embody nearly all the members of the 
church. According to the principles which have been 
advanced, had the church merely looked on, and tolerated 
her members in the forming and sustaining of these societies, 
she would have become connected with them, and responsi- 
ble for them. But, to her honour be it said, she has more 
than looked on. She has encouraged and patronized the 
societies. She has aided and abetted them in their work. 
In her public assemblies, her ministers have eloquently 
pleaded their cause: and in her social meetings, united and 
solemn prayer has gone up to heaven for their | success. By 
thousands of resolutions, and other official acts, she has com- 
mended them to the favour and patronage of the religious 
community. Her ministers and members have gone exten- 
sively into their employ, and are labouring under their direc- 
tion, in every part of the earth. She has regarded the socie- 
ties as, in fact, her own, and has poured out her treasure like 
water, to sustain them. 

How, then, can it be said, that these societies are discon- 
nected with the church, independent of it, and under no 
re sponstoility to it! So far from. this, they are to be 
regarded as the very offspring and property of the Church. 
The Church go them into existence, and, by the pat- 
ronage of the Church they are sustamed, at every step. 
This patronage may be withheld, too, at any time; and 
whenever it is withheld, the societies are down, and dead at 
once. So close is the connexion between them and the 
Church, that their acts may be considered as her acts. Their 
movements and successes in the cause of benevolence, may 
justly be regarded and spoken of as her own. 

The erand obje ction to the right of forming voluntary 
societies for religious purposes, we conceive, therefore, to be 
entirely removed. It is grounded on a false assumption. It 
takes for granted, that the societies are separate from the 
church, and independent of it; whereas, their connexion 
With it is most intimate, and their dependence entire. They 
cannot move, but as the church moves them ; nor farther or 
faster than she mov@s them. ‘Their acts are virtually the 
acts of the church. They are the organizations, the instru- 
ments, through which, for the sake of efficiency, the church 
chooses to act, In accomplishing the work which has bee n 

siven her to do. No consistent advocate of voluntary soci- 
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eties insists upon the right to set up institutions, out of the 
Church, and independent of it, with which to accomplish the 
Church’s work ; but it is contended, that the Church may 
operate in more ways than one, and that it is her right, and, 
in particular cases, may be her duty, to operate through the 
medium of voluntary societies.* 

In proof of the right to form voluntary societies for 
religious purposes, it may be urged, first, that this is the 
natural right of Christians ; a right which they are to be 
presumed to possess, unless it is expressly prohibited in the 
gospel. What can be plainer, than that it is the right of 
Christians, and their duty, to do all the good they can, and 
by every consistent method in their power! They have a 
right to do good as individuals ; and if an object of magni- 
tude comes before them, they have a right to associate others 
with them, and to any extent that may be needful. 

A pious student in one of our Colleges or Theological 
Seminaries, becomes acquainted in a contiguous destitute 
village, and is requested to conduct a prayer meeting there, 
or to institute a Sabbath school. Is he not at liberty to do 
this directly, and of his own accord! Or must he first 
write to the church of which he is a member, and obtain a 
formal commission from them? And if he may set up a Sab- 
bath school of his own accord, may he not take a fellow 
student with him, or, perhaps, more than one, to aid in con- 
ducting it? Or, if the school is large, and the service 
expensive and laborious, may not a society be formed 
among the students, for the purpose of sustaining it? Who 
will say that, in all this, there is any encroachment on the 
prerogatives of the church, or any thing “at war with the 
spirit and letter of the gospel”! Yet, here is the voluntary 
principle, fully developed. Here is a society mstituted, and 
engaged in performing the Church’s work ; or rather, through 
its instrumentality, the Church is performing its own work ; 
as really as though it were a national institution, This right 
to associate for important religious purposes, we insist, is the 
natural, inherent right of Christians; a right of which no 
man, or body of men, is competent to deprive them; a 
right which they are to be presumedo possess, unless it 


ed as im and under the Church, and not out of or? msible to 
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has been prohibited to them, by the great Head of the 
Church. 

And this leads me to observe, secondly, that the Head of 
the Church has no where prohibited the exercise of this right. 
Hie has not done it, certainly, in the covenant of his church. 
Look into the covenant with Abraham, or the covenant 
with the children of Israel in the wilderness, or into any of 
God’s covenant dealings with his people, and see if he has 
denied to them the right to do good, of their own accord; 
or the right to associate, as shall seem to them desirable, for 
purposes of benevolence. Look into the covenants of evan- 
gelical churches in our own land, which are intended to be 
drawn after the Divine pattern, and see if they contain any 
prohibition of the right in question. Do Christians, when 
they enter into the covenant of the church, bind themselves 
that they will henceforth do nothing to promote Christ’s 
kingdom, except by the express direction of the church, and 
in connexion with it, in its organized capacity? I confess, 
I] never saw a church covenant of this nature, and | trust I 


never shall. The church, so far from restricting the benevo- 
] 


| 
i 


ence of its members to one particular course of action, rather 
encourages and strengthens them to do good, by every method 
in their power,—individually, or in connexion with others,— 
under the direction of the church, or of their own discretion, 
—any way, consistently with decency and order,—if so be 
that Christ’s cause is promoted, and the triumphs of the 
gospel are achieved. 

And as God has not prohibited to his people the right to 
associate for religious purposes, in the covenant of his church, 
so neither has he, in any other part of the Bible. The 
greatest enemy of voluntary associations may look through 
the Bible, from beginning to end, and he shall not be able 
to find a single passage, going to prohibit the right to form 

nd sustain them. 

But the Scriptures authorize us to go farther than this. 
lt may be observed, in the third place, that the voluntary 
method of doing good, is abundantly sanctioned and sup- 
ported in the New Testament. At the time of the persecu- 
tion, at the death of Stephen, Philip went down to Samaria, 
and preached Christ unto them ; and a great revival of reli- 
sion followed, as the result of his preaching. And when 
these things came to the ears of the church at Jerusalem, 
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(for it seems they did not previously know where Philip 
was, or what he was doing), they sent unto them Peter and 
John. Here we have a specimen of the two methods of 
doing good. Philip acted on the voluntary principle, and 
Peter and John were sent by the church. And was this 
labour of Philip regarded as unscriptural and wrong! Was 
he rebuked by the church to which he belonged, for his un- 
authorized and intemperate zeal! So iar from this, the whole 
church seems to have rejoiced exceedingly in his success, and 
two of the apostles were deputed to go to lis assistance. 

When Paul and Barnabas first went to the heathen, 
they were sent forth by the church at Antioch, under the 
direction of the Holy Ghost. But their next excursion, 
(and, so far as appears, each of their succeeding ones), was 
conducted purely on the voluntary principle. “ Paul said 
unto Barnabas, Let us go again and visit our brethren, in 
every city where we have preached the word of the Lord, 
and see how they do.” Acts, 15: 36. But as they could 
not agree respecting the individual to be associated with 
them, they separated, forming two companies, and went 
forth to their work, in ditlerent directions. 

In his subsequent operations, Paul seems to have been 
attended often by aconsiderable company, constituting, sub- 
stantially, a missionary society. Shall we say, that Paul 
mistook the path of duty, and established a precedent dan- 
gerous tothe church! Or shall we say, (what is true), that 
he acted under the direction of the Holy Ghost, and left a 
bright example to the supporters of missions, in all succeed. 
ing ages of the world? 

It is evident from these examples, not to multiply others 
of equal authority, that the Scriptures do not forbid or dis- 
countenance individual or associated eflorts to do good, 
undertaken on the purely voluntary ‘principle. So far from 
this, they directly sanction and encourage such efforts. 

The missions of the first hundred years after the death 
of Christ, were chiefly conducted on the voluntary principle. 
Indeed, it may be said that they were entirely so, except 
where some individual church became engaged in the work. 
lor then there were ho eccie siastical boards. There were 
no confederate churches for the creation of such boards. 


The churc! ‘ontinued insulated and \ | 
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of the second century.* That there were numerous mis- 
sionary companies or associations, like that of which Paul 
was the soul and centre, is altogether probable. But they 
were small; they were self-created; they were entirely 
voluntary. They were not separate from the churches, or 
independent of them. They existed in the churches, were 
composed of church members, and, through them, the churches 
engaged in, and, to a good degree, accomplished the impor- 
tant work to which their Lord had called them. 

Our author has no objection to voluntary societies for 
religious purposes, if they are small and local, and intended 
only for a temporary purpose. “ Thus a society for sup- 
porting a clergyman ia town, while it leaves to him and 
his church the supervision and direction of all spiritual inter- 
ests, Is often most salutary and helpful to the church.” p, 92. 
“If any body of men discover that corruptions have crept 
into the church or the state, or if the condition of either 1s 
susceptible of improvement, they may have an understand- 
ing, or a bond of union together, in efforts to enlighten and 
raise these organizations to the knowledge and performance 
of their duty.” But “ the moment that an enterprize obtains 
sufficient foot-hold, to establish the conviction on the part of 
the body of the Church that it ought to be carried on, the 
Church ought to assume it. Else there will be bodies co- 
ordinate and co-extensive with the Church, making it a point 
of conscience for all men to follow their Jead, and thus 
wielding a jurisdiction similar in power and compass to that 
of the Church. In short, all those smaller associations of 
which we speak, are in and under the Church and the state, 
and in subserviency to their interests. What we are exam- 
ining, is, institutions owt of the Church and the state, professing 
the same universality of operation and obligation upon the 
consciences of men, which belong to these two divinely 
appointed societies.” | p. 93. “So long as the church was 


* During the greater part of the second century,” says Mosheim, 
Christian churches were ind ndent on each other, nor were they 
l etn 4 fe a or any other bonds but those of 
t But in p ss of time, all the Christian churches of a province, 
we formed into one large ecclesiastical body, called a Synod by the 
G \ ind a Council by the Latins These councils, of which we find 
md century, changed the 
face of the church, and gave it a new form Ecc. Hist. Cent. ii. 

P ii, Chap. 2. See also, Gieseler’s Ecc. Hist. Sect. 66 
+ It may be doubted whether therd are any such associations in this 


1, or in any other, as those which our author here undertakes to 
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blind and insensible to her duty on the subject of missions, 
the work was not recognized as devolving on the church. 
Therefore, in their infancy, these societies might be ranked 
with those smaller associations, not exercising extensive 
sway, which we have already spoken of as orderly, and often 
necessary.” p. 108. “Those burning and shining lights, who 
gave the first impulse to the charitable operations of the 
Christian church, did not carefully meditate upon the scrip- 
tural foundation, the nature and etlects of that famous volun- 
tary principle, which they incorporated into their Christian 
activity, and which has now become interwoven with all 
our methods of doing good, It was then just rising into 
existence. It presented all the charms of a new and untried 
experiment. It promised to enlist in the service many vol- 
unteers, who were not the regular soldiers of Christ. It 
met the existing emergency, when the church, in her organ- 
ized capacity, was too inert to move. We are not sur 
that it was originally designed to survive that crisis. If not, 
it was a perfectly lawful and common expedient for per- 
forming a temporary service, till the church should be ready 
to assume it, designed also to arouse that body to its duty. 
If this conjecture have any foundation, they of course repu- 
diated the principle which we are to examine, viz. that 
separate societies are to exist co-extensively with the 
church, for the accomplishment of ends confessedly devolv- 
ing on the church.” * p. 86, 87. 

I have brought these passages together, for the purpos 
of exhibiting, in one view, the real sentiments of our author, 
and of showing that,so farasthe question of right is concerned, 
he virtually concedes to the supporters of voluntary socicties, 
all that they could desire. Take, for example, “a society for 
supporting a clergyman in a town,” which our author 
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approves, and see if there be any objection to a voluntary 
Home Missionary Society, on the score of principle and 
right, which does not lie, with at least equal force, against 
the society first named. Certainly, one of these societies is 
a human invention, as much as the other can be. The only 
difference, on this point, seems to be, that while the smaller 
society is designed to aid one church in supporting the 
gospel, the larger is intended to assist a great many. Iwas 
about to say, that one of these societies is as much out of 
the church, as the other; but this is not true. The smaller 
society is more out of the church, as it partakes more of a 
civil character, and is composed more generally of those 
who are not members of the church. And if it can be 
shown, that the Missionary Society has, in any instance, 
oppressed the churches it has assisted, or any other churches, 
for every such instance, I will show a hundred, in which 
“a society for the support of a clergyman in a town,” has 
oppressed and plundered the church to which it has been 
attached. On what grounds, then, I ask, should the smaller 
society be considered as perfectly lawful, and of great im- 
portance, while the larger one is denounced as being “ totally 
at war with the spirit and letter of the gospel ?” 

If a small society for religious purposes, is lawful and 
right, and a large one is unscriptural and wrong, it is impor- 
tant that the line of demarcation between the right and the 
wrong, should be very clearly and definitely pointed out. 
How far must our large societies curtail their operations, 
before they come within the precincts of right—and how 
far may our small ones spread themselves, before they 
begin to trench on the dominions of sin ? 

Our author admits, that the church, only a few years 
ago, was asleep on the subject of the world’s conversion, 
It “ was blind and insensible to its duty.” It “ was too inert 
to move.” And voluntary societics were necessary, for the 
time, that they might inform and awaken a slumbering 
church, and arouse it to action. But suppose some merci- 
less inquisitor should turn round upon the writer here, and 
demand, How is this? Is it possible that this body, divinely 
instituted, and perfectly adapted, by its organization, to the 
accomplishment of every religious object—so much so, that 
no other instrumentality can be employed in religion, with- 
out encroaching on its peculiar province, and usurping the 
honour which is due to God—is it possible that such a bi dy 
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should become inert and blind, and should need a device of 
man, an institution of human origin, to come up by its side, 
and awaken it to duty! Is it not “a eardina! doctrine of 
Christianity, that man, by the fall, has become destitute of 
all true goodness, and of all competency for good—that he 
is corrupt in his affections, and blind in his understanding !” 
And shall his wisdom be needed, in order to give efficiency 
to the plan of God? Shall his institutions be more etlectual 
than those of the Almighty? “Is not Christianity, in all its 
parts, a God-send to this fallen world?” Are not its doc- 
trines “ God’s doctrines—its ordinances God’s ordinances— 
and its organizations the armies of the Lord?!” And “so 
far as any thing is added to them, or relied on to accomplish 
what devolves on them, must it not necessarily vitiate them, 
and usurp the honour due to God ?” 

Our author may learn from these specimens, without 
proceeding to multiply quotations, how easily his reasonings, 
his appeais, and even his very language, may be turned 
round upon himself. In admitting the wecessity of volun- 
tary associations, he concedes, of course, the whole question 
of right; and, in admitting their necessity for such a pur- 
pose, he concedes something more than this. He allows, 
that, for accomplishing certain important objects, they are 
even more efficient, and more to be relied on, than the 
church itself. He concedes, in fact, more than is tru re 
and indirectly casts reproach upon the church of Christ. 
Instead of representing a blind and sleeping church as 
excited to action by the voluntary societies, we should rather 
consider the origin of these societies, and their earlier move- 
ments, as but the pu/sations, the actings of the church, waking 
into lite and vigour, and beginning to exert herself in this 
particular way. 

Our author is chargeable with another inconsistency, 
which, before dismissing the question of right, I think it 
incumbent on me to notice. After denouncing our great 
religious societies, as an usurpation of the prerogatives ot 
the church, and the honour of God, and as being * totally at 
war with the spirit and letter of the gospel,” he is careful 
to say, we are not “at once and suddenly to abolish these 
societies; this would be a measure violent, dangerous, and, 
perhaps, destructive. In seeking to reform the charities 
of the church, we are not destructionists. In seeking to 
cure, we would not kill.” p. 89. Again, “in attempting to 
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reform the charities of the church, we design to give them, 
under their present arrangement, our cordial support, so 
far as we in conscience approve of the objects at which 
they aim. We would not abolish, in attempting to amend.” 
p. 123. But how can our author use language such as this, 
in consistency with what he had previously said? If our 
religious societies are wrong in principle and practice,— 
“totally at war with the spirit and letter of the gospel,”— 
and fraught with so much danger and mischief to the church, 
as he represents, ought he not to be “a destructionist !” 
Ought he not to “ abolish in attempting to amend!” Is it 
possible to amend but by abolishing! After all he had 
said, in the course of his long article, respecting the wrong 
and the evils of voluntary societies, how could he, in con- 
clusion, assure his readers, that he “ designed to give them 
his cordial support, so tar as he approved of their objects ?” 
Ilave we not here evidence of misgiving, on the part of our 
author, at least as to the right of the voluntary principle ? 
Or rather, have we not, in these instances of concession, 
and, as it seems to me, of inconsistency, a manifest yielding 
of the whole question of right? 

Having pursued the first general inquiry, as far as time 
and limits will allow, and settled, at least to my own satis- 
faction, the question of right, I proceed to the second 
inquiry, viz. that of expediency. If Christians have the 
right to form voluntary societies for religious purposes, may 
it not be expedient, at least im particular circumstances, for 
them to do it ? 

We do not contend, be it remembered, for this mode of 
operation exclusively. We do not deny to churches, in 
their organized capacity, the right, or the obligation, to do 


all the good they can. But we insist that Christians, on 
entering a church state, do not lose their right, or their 
obligation, to labour for the advancement of the kinedom of 
Christ, either as individuals, or in connexion with others; 
and that, in many cases, it will be expedient for them to 
form associations, the more effectually to promote some 
creat object of benevolence. It will be better for the 
church to operate, through their instrumentality in this way, 
than in any other way. 

In some instances, the churches of a denomination are 
in such a state, that they can harmoniously operate only 
irough the medium of veluntary associations. This was 
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the case with the Baptist churches in England, at the time 
of the formation of their Foreign Missionary Society. 
The denomination was divided in regard to important 
points of doctrine, and only a few were prepar d to engage 
at all in the work of Foreign Missions. It remained that 
Fuller and Carey, and those who sympathized with them, 
must separate from their brethren, and become a new 
denomination, or they must abandon the object altogether, 
or they must form a society. They chose the latter, as 
they had a perfect right to do; and events have shown, 
that they acted wisely. 

The same may be said of the church of England, at the 
time when the Church Missionary Society was formed, and 
even at the present time. That church, as a body, can 
agree to do nothing on the subject of Missions. P« rhaps 
there is no religious charitable object in which they can 
agree, unless it be to circulate Prayer-books and Homilies. 
What then shall a minority of the church do! Shall they 
incur the horrible sin of dissent—or the more heinous one 
of violating a plain command of the Saviour—or, shall they 
form a society ? What course will it be expedient for them 
to pursue ? What is their duty ? 

What has been here said of the English church, may 
with equal truth be applied to most of the National Protes- 
tant churches on the continent of Europe. Such is the 
state of feeling and the differences of opinion among them, 
and so encumbered are they by their connexion with the 
state, that they can do absolutely. nothing, as organized 
bodies. But pious individuals among them may associate, 
and accomplish a vast amount of good ; and there can be 
no question as to their right, or their duty, in the case. 

I have here noticed a class of circumstances, applying 
to no small part of the Protestant Christian world, in 
which it is manifestly expedient that societies should be 
formed, for promoting important objects of Christian bene- 
volence ;—in which, in fact, societies must be formed, or the 
objects themselves must be abandoned. 

Another class of circumstances rendering the same 
course of measures expedient occurs, when it is desirable to 
unite different denominations of Christians in one and the 
same object. In the present divided state of the Christian 
world, the existence of different denominations is unavoid- 
able. If it is an evil, it is in some sense a necessary one. 
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Still, there are important objects of Christian benevolence 
in promoting which the members of different de tear ges 
may consistently operate together, and in which it is, on 
many accounts, desirable that they should. Such is a clr- 
culation of the Bible, and of evangelical Tracts. Such is 
the education of pious young men for the gospel ministry. 
Such, too, to some extent, is the work of Missions. The 
London Missionary Society, the footsteps of whose benevo- 
lence are visible in every quarter of the globe, is compose d 
of Christians of different denominations. The same is true 
of our National Societies, for Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sions, for Education, for Bibles, Tracts, and Sunday Schools. 
How could these great and good institutions, which, like so 
many trees of life in the garden of the Lord, are yielding 
the ir fruits every month, and scattering their leaves for the 

iealing of the nations, how could they ever have come into 
( aligines. but as voluntary societies’ How can they be 
continued in existence, in any other way ’ Explode the vol- 
untary principle—run it down—write it down, as some men 
seem intent to do,* and these great societies are dashed, 
once, into a thousand fragments, fragments which never can 
be gathered up. And these Societies being abolished, it is 
impossible to substitute any thing in their place; and the 
eflorts of the different denominations for the objects above 
mentioned, if made at all, must be sectional, insulated, feeble, 
and inetlectual. 

Il remark again, that the constitution of some churches 
is such as to forbid their operating ertensively and unitedly 
in any other way than that of voluntary association. This 
is true of all those churches, which retain the primitive prin- 
ciple of Congregational independency. In these extended 
bodies of Christians, including Congregationalists, Baptists, 
and various other sects, every church is so far as jurisdiction 
is concerned, an independent body. And all associations, 
formed by the ministers and brethren of these churches, 
with a view to promote fellowship, or tor any other purpose, 


+ Nothing can be farther from my intention, here or elsewhere, than to 
, the motives of those brethren who have enlisted in opposition to 


ntary societies They are actuated donbtless by an honest, though, 

must think, a mistaken zeal. ‘They may have been pained and alarmes i 

unt of certain abus the voluntary principle; but they should 

not, on this ground, renounce the principle altogether, and abjure, in the 
gross, those great and good institutions which are based upon it 
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must partake entirely of the voluntary character. This is 
true of all their church conferences, conventions, and minis- 
terial associations.* This is true of all their united, confed- 
erated efforts to disseminate Divine truth, and advance the 
cause and kingdom of Christ. As organized bodies, these 
churches may operate separately and singly ; but they can- 
not confederate for extended operations, on any other prin- 
ciple than that of voluntary association. ‘To attempt to do 
it in any other way would be to drop at-once their indepen- 
dency, and transform themselves into some other denomi- 
nation. 

But does it follow from this, that the independent 
churches must necessarily be inetlicient in their benevolent 
operations’ Those who ask such a question may be re- 
ferred to the Christian churches of the first century for an 
answer. ‘These were all independent churches.t Or they 
may be referred to the present extended operations of the 
Congregational and Baptist churches in England and the 
United States. These churches operate almost entirely 


* Our author thinks it quite a recommendation of ‘the old Domesti 


Missionary Society of Connecticut that it was “ underthe General Ass 
ciation.”” And what isthe General Association but a Voluntari 
composed of delegates froin other voluntary elies, Viz. the ministet! 
associations? We have here the voluntary principle bleand treble 
fined —The same may be said of the American Boat 1 of Commissione! 
for Foreign Missions, Which orizinated in the General A ciation ol 


Massachusetts. 


+t Waddington, an Epi pa'ian of the church of England, speaking 


the church in the first century, says, “ Every church wa 
pende nt of every otn The churches, thus constituted and r iiated 
formed a sort of federative | ot j 
persed through the yreater part of t Roman Empire, ir ! la m 
munication and in constant harmony with each other E H 13 
Mosheim, a Lutheran, w ) i ha mdr predils n for 
trine of independency, tl cle ribes the ite of ngs in the fir ce} 
tury. “‘ All the churches, in those primitiy ime were ¢ f 
bodies, or none of them subject to t irisdiction of any otl . | 
same author, speaking of the second centur y yurir 
of this century, all the churches continued 
eachother. Eachchurch w i kind of 
by its own laws” &c. E H V I 86.1142. M | 
The testim vy of Ne Vi 
He « ree upon 1e Ire 
churel in the firs 1 i ! i 
to ea ¢ SI Ste 
G t K 1 A) 
a i | u I M 


of their aposto rigin ! tr 


were siluated.”’ Ecc. Hist. Sect. 52 
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through the medium of voluntary associations; and their 
works show that, in point of efficiency and usefulness, they 
are not exceeded by any other branch of the great Christian 
community. 

I urge the expediency of voluntary associations, from 
the fact that, in conducting the charitable operations of the 
church, there are some things which can be better done 
through the medium of such associations, than, perhaps, in 
any other way. There is a class of duties, which belong 
appropriately to churches, in their organized capacity.— 
Such are the choice and settlement of ministers, the watch 
and care of members, the celebration of ordinances, the 
work of discipline, and all the more spiritual duties of the 
church. But there is a elass of duties, connected with 
extended missionary operations, which do not belong so 
directly to the churches, and which cannot well be per- 
formed by them, except through the medium of other bodies. 
Such are the collection and disbursement of moneys, the 
conducting of correspondence, the procuring of outfits, the 
making of contracts, the settlement of accounts, and various 
things of this nature. This secular detail of charitable 
operations is indispensable, in order to secure their success- 
ful prosecution ; and yet, to transact such matters in church 
meetings, or in the meetings of ecclesiastical bodies, is out 
of the question. They must be thrown upon other hands. 
They ought to be. Their successful adjustment, on the one 
hand, and the spiritual character of the church, on the other, 
require that they should be. And we believe the experi- 
ence of half a century has shown, that they may very safely 
(not to say most safely) be left to the directors of voluntary 
associations. 

It is sometimes said, that the directors of these societies 
are irresponsible ; but this, surely, is said without reason or 
truth. They are bound, as it seems to me, by every respon- 
sibility which the nature of the case admits, or which the 
safety of the cause requires. They are responsible, not 
only to God and their own consciences, but to the society 
which appoints them, to the Christian public which patron- 
izes them, and to the respective churches of which they are 
members. I repeat it, because this has sometimes been 
denied : the directors of our benevolent societies are respon- 
sible, individually and directly, to the respective churches of 
which they are members. They are responsible for their 
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official acts. If they do well in their respective offices, 
they are an ornament to their churches. If they do other- 
wise, they are a disgrace to them. And if they are guilty 
of palpable mal-administration, they are liable to ecclesias- 
tic censure and exclusion. 

It is sometimes said, that the trust reposed in the direc- 
tors of our great socicties, may be abused; and so it may. 
But jas it been? ‘This is the question. If instances of de- 
falcation or perversion have occurred, let them be pointed 
out. Let us have the names, and dates, and all the particu- 
lars.. But let us not be disturbed with wholesale slanders 
and suspicions, calculated to excite prejudice against a class 
of men, who, for integrity and uprightness, for laborious 
effort and usefulness in the cause of Christ, are second to 
none of their brethren. 

The expediency of voluntary associations for religious 
purposes, has been abundantly tested by experience. And 


experience, it is well said, is the best school-master.—The "V 
have been in extended and successful operation, for the 
greater part of half a century. They have operated effh- 


ciently and favourably, in reference to ‘most of the m: uny ob- 
jects to which they have been applied. ve -y have been a 
means, in the hands of God and his church, of ace omplishing 
a vast amount of good. Indeed, their success, more than 
any thing else, is that which has brought them into reproach 
and danger. They have operated so well, in reference to 
most of the great objects for which they were first institu- 
ted, and have shown themselves to be so powerful an instru- 
ment of good, that they may have been unduly multiplied. 
They may have been got up with reference to too many 
and unworthy objects. In short, they may have been 
abused. But these abuses are all of a nature to be cor- 
rected, and the church holds in her hands.—at least, so far 
as herse if and her members are concerned—the means of 
their correction. Let her employ these means judiciously 
and faithfully, and she may have all the benefits of voluntary 
societies, without any of their felt or anticipated evils. 

The results of a thirty years’ experience, exhibiting the 
power and the benefits of voluntary associations, should not 
be lightly thrown away; more especially, since the form 
which these associations have taken, and the manner in 
vhich they are now conducted, are, to a great extent, the 
frum of experience. They did not arrive at their present 
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state of organization and efficiency at once. Under the 
guidance of some of the best and wisest men with which 
this or any country has ever been blessed, (the most of 
whom, alas! are no longer with us), and fostered by the 
good providence and grace of God, these societies have 
arisen from small beginnings—feeling their way, (so to 
speak), along an untravelled path—tracing, and, sometimes, 
retracing their steps, and profiting at every stage by experi- 
ence, till they have arrived at their present state of compar- 
ative maturity, and are now scattering their blessings all 
over the earth. They have been pre-eminently the offspring 
of experience ; their growth and form are the result of 
experience ; their efficiency, as a means of good, has been 
abundantly tested by experience; and we insist that this 
testimony must not be disregarded. The church must not 
consent to part with it, in exchange for any theories, how- 
ever pleasing or promising they may, at first view, appear. 

1 urge the expediency of voluntary societies for religious 
purposes, since the blessing of God has so evidently attended 
them, These societies originated in prayer, and they have 
been nurtured by prayer through the whole course of their 
history. And the prayer which has been offered for them, 
has not been in vain. It has come up into the ears of the 
God of Israel, and his blessing has been richly and signaily 
bestowed. I know we are not infallible in the judgements 
we form, with reference to the favours and the frowns of 
heaven. We are liable to be deceived. Still, the book of 
providence is not altogether an unintelligible record. Some- 
thing, certainly, may be gathered from it. And nothing is 
more evident to my own mind, than that the societies of 
which I speak, such as the Bible, Tract, Education and 
Missionary Societies, have enjoyed, and are enjoying, in a 
pre-eminent degree, the favour and blessing of Almighty 
God. In the wise and prudent manner in which these so- 
cieties have been conducted ; in the almost universal confi- 
dence which they have inspired; in the extent to which 
they have spread themselves; and in the manifold benefits 
which they have dispensed to the world, God has evidently 
marked these institutions for his own. He has set visibly 
upon them the seal of his blessing. If they had been a usurp- 
ation of the rights of God and his church, and «totally at 
war with the spirit and letter of the gospel,” would they 
have been got up by such men, and in such a manner, and 
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been sustained and carried forward to such an extent, and 
been productive of so vast an amount of good! To my 
own mind, the supposition is altogether inadmissible. 1 must 
regard these great and good institutions as the work of God 
—not only the product of his power, but ‘he gift of his 
grace; and it becomes those who fight against them with 
a view to overthrow them, very seriously to inquire, 
whether—though they mean not so—they are not really 
fighting against God. 

I urge farther the expediency of sustaining these institu- 
tions under consideration, from the disastrous consequences 
which must necessarily follow their suppression and over- 
throw. These are such as cannot be contemplated without 
absolute consternation. Take away from this country and 
from Europe the great religious charitable societies — the 

sible societies, the ‘Tract societies, and Education and Mis- 
sionary societies, and societies for the support of Sunday 
schools—shut up their depositories, dismiss their beneficia- 
ries, crush their agencies, abolish their stations among the 
heathen and elsewhere, wind up their multifarious and im. 
portant concerns, and what is there left? Where is the 
hope, and what the prospects of the ‘world? What can be 
substituted in their place, which will meet the object in any 
comparison so well? What can be substituted, on the con. 
tinent of Europe, where the churches are not half awake, 
and where, (bound, as they are, hand and foot, to the state), 
they would not be in a situation for action, in their organized 
capacity, even were they so disposed ’ What can be sub- 
stituted in England, where a great majority of the estab- 
lished church oppose and reproach the efforts of “the Evan- 
gelicals,” and could by no means be induced to unite with 
them im efficient labours for the diffusion of the gospel ? 
What can be substituted among the Congregational and 
Baptist churches, which have no extended ecclesiastic organ- 
izations, which do not partake altogether of the voluntary 
character, and, from the nature of their constitution, can 
have none’? What can be substituted in place of those 
great and excellent societies, in which Christians of differ- 
ent denominations are now harmoniously and extensively 
labouring together’? In comparison with these, how feeble 
must be the instrumentality of little, separate, sectarian 
Boards, even if they could be formed without agents, (for 
these are a rank abomination)—without any “ great metro- 
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politan centres,’—-with a Secretary for’ each, who must 
have only a “ hundred dollars a year, and keep his parish,” 
and a treasurer receiving the same / 

Truly, it seems to me, that those who are laying their 
hands on our great voluntary societies, and labouring to 
effect their overthrow, cannot be aware of the consequences 
of their efforts. The most charitable supposition is, that 
they know not what they do. My own belief is, that, could 
their plans succeed, (which may God, in his infinite mercy, 
prevent), within five years, the amount of charitable efforts 
for the spread of the gospel, would be diminished one half ; 
and that within the next five years, there would be a dimin- 
ution of half the other half. And by that time, the few 
labourers that remained, would become thoroughly discour- 
aged, and the church would be prepared for another long 
sleep,—till, under the influence of the voluntary principle, 
operating at some distant future day, it should awake again, 
and shake itself from the dust, and prepare to engage in its 
appointed work, 

Perhaps it will be said, We have no wish to destroy the 
great religious charitable societies, but to bring them more 
directly under the control of the church. But I insist that 
they are the property of the church, and under its official 
control now. Their officers and members are, in almost 
every instance, church members, and are responsible to the 
churches to which they respectively belong. Besides, our 
largest ecclesiastical bodies, which have expressed their ap- 
probation of these societies, and recommended them to 
patronage, in hundreds of instances, can at any time revoke 
these recommendations; and whenever they do revoke 
them, the societies fall, of course. _ If, without impairing the 
efficiency and usefulness of these societies, they can be 
brought into a nearer connexion with the churches, and 
more directly under their control, 1 have no objection ; 
though I see not, at present, how this is to be done. Any 
plan to this effect, however, which shall be candidly pro- 
posed, will be entitled to a candid consideration.* 


* It would be w perhaps, if there was a more general understand- 


ng, that the agents olf such societies o1 as had been recommended to 
i re i | bodies, should feel themselves enti- 

a wene reception in the churches. An understanding of this 

l night assist and strengthen the agents of the sucieties referred to 

n : icle, which been recommended ofien in most of our great 


clesiastical bodies, and whose recommendations, if necessary, might be 
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That the societies should be brought so under the con- 
troul of the churches, that there shall be no uneasy, queru- 
lous pastors, who fancy that their office is not enough 
respected, and that their liberties are abridged, and that they 
are too often troubled with agents, is hardly to be expected. 
There will always be such pastors—a very few, compared 
with the whole number—so long as the work of benevolence 
is prosecuted, and calls upon the churches continue to be 
made. Were the entire work attempted to be performed 
by the churches directly, and in their organized capacity, 
the number of such individuals would not thereby be dimin- 
ished—possibly, it might be much increased. 

Our author closes his article, by expatiating on “the 
dangers and mischiefs” resulting from the operation of the 
voluntary societies, and which call, of course, for their 
speedy suppression. | shall not follow him seriatim in these 
remarks—this does not seem to be necessary. A few gen- 
eral observations will be all I shall attempt. 

I am sorry to see here, as in other parts of the article, a 

degree of colouring and extravagance, which render the 
statements, in many instances, false and injurious, ‘This is 
an evil to which those who write for the periodical press 
are always exposed, and against which they cannot be too 
strictly watchful. Better sacrifice a rhetorical flourish, and 
give our sentences the less point and piquancy, than offend 
against truth, and needlessly injure our Christian brethren. 
If our author had been more careful in this matter, his article 
might have been very decidedly improved. Is it true, for 
example, that our voluntary societies are like “ comets, 
coursing their way athwart every thing,” or rather, “ like the 
Cartesian vortices,” “all whirling in heedless confusion, ever 
infringing on each other, and never coming to their fortui- 
tous concourse /” p, 111. Is it true, that “the heads and 
managers of these self-constituted bodies, though they may 
be members of the Christian church, are yet in no way 
amenable to it, in their official capacity, and in the manage- 
ment of the various interests committed to their care, while 
yet it is their business to pirect the church. as to all its 


movements in these things”? Is it true, that “the number 
repealed, while it would throw no new or needless impediment in the w 

of the agents of other societies, who would st be free to zo where thev 
pleased ind would be left, as they are now, to their own resources. and to 


the countenance and patronage of their particular friends 
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of ministers employed in these societies is immense,” or 
that “our great metropolitan overseers are virtually law- 
givers to the church,” and “ are, to all intents, lording u 
over God’s heritage?” p. 117. These sentences, and more, 
like them, which might be quoted, seemed very pretty, I 
have no doubt, to their author, and may have been grati- 
fying to a portion of his readers; but are they not lack- 
ing, first of all,,in the very ingredients essential to truth ? 
and then are they not needlessly, painfully injurious to the 
characters of some excellent Christians ? 

But my complaint does notend here. There is, through- 
out the article, an occasional lumping of the different soci- 
eties and their agents together, and a condemnation of all 
alike, when the things charged upon them, can, with no 
‘olour of truth, be applied to more than a very small 
part. “ They will defy and malign whatever and whom- 
soever is not subservient to their plans. Reckless of con- 
sequences, they will, like the lightning, shiver whatever 
comes in their way.” p. 112. “If agents cannot force 
their way into pulpits, then the press scatters its firebrands 
among all the combustible matter in the congregation. Ad 
possible expedients are resorted to for holding the minister 
up to derision and contempt before his people, and, if pos- 
sible, to dissolve his connexion with them. Is this a fancy 
sketch, or a sober reality?” p. 116. As a direct question 
is here propounded, | take it upon me directly to answer 
t. And I venture to say that, with reference to nineteen 
out of every twenty, if not ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred, of ali the agents that have been employed by volun- 
tary societies, during the last thirty years, and who are 
here indiscriminately lumped together, the representation 
is “a fancy sketch,” or something a great deal worse,— 
and which | am extremely sorry to see in the pages of a 
writer who has shown himself so capable of instructing 
ind blessing the world. ' 


The “ dangers and mischiefs” noticed by our author, as 
to be anticipated from voluntary societies, may be divided into 
two classes: First, those which would be likely to result, 
on supposition, that these societies were, what he assumes 
them to be, separate from the church, in no way responsible 
to it, and yet exercising a legislative control over it. Were 
this assumption founded in truth, no doubt the societies in 
question would be fraught with “dangers and mischiefs” in 

Vou. [V. 54 
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abundance. All those which our author has mentioned, and 
a great many more, might reasonably be expected from 
them. But the assumption has no foundation in truth. It 
is not true, in either of its parts. It is not true, as has been 
shown, that the voluntary societies of which we speak are 
properly separate from the church. They are of the church, 
and in it, and sustain in reference to it a most intimate and 
jmportant relation. They are instruments, which the church 
has adopted, if not created, by means of which to operate 
in blessing the world. Nor is it true that these voluntary 
societies are in no way responsible to the church. They 
are responsible to it in more ways than one. They are 
responsible to it, because almost the entire body of their 
members are also church members, and subject, in reference 
to their whole public character, to the watch and discipline 
of the church. They are moreover responsible to the 
church, because they subsist upon the approbation and _ pat- 
ronage of the church, and should these be at any time 
withdrawn, their days would at once be numbered and 
finished. Nor is it true that the societies under considera- 
tion are endeavouring or wishing to exercise a /egislativ 
control over the church. Never was an idea conceived or 
uttered, more purely imaginary, more thoroughly false and 
unfounded than this. Legislate for the church!! When? 
Where? The directors of our great benevolent societies are 
accustomed to make the churches acquainted with their 
plans and prospects ; and so they should. Certainly there 
would be loud complaints against them, if they did not. 
But is it not competent to the church, or to any branch of 
it, to approve and adopt these plans, or to reject them ? 
Our author must be a man of less courage than we take 
him to be, if he dare not dissent from a recommendation of 
the Directors of any of our voluntary societies; and dare 
not express his dissent, and assign his reasons, in a meeting 
of his brethren. 

The other class of “dangers and mischiefs,” of which 
our author speaks, do not attach to voluntary societies, more 
than to any other mode of benevolent operation. They are 
such as may grow out of the perversion and abuse of any 
principle, and would be quite as likely to result—some of 
them, we think, more so—from the operation of ecclesiasti- 
cal boards, than from that of voluntary associations. 

The voluntary principle is certainly one of great power, 
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whether for good, or for evil. It is one susceptible, not only 
of beneficial use, but also of perversion. When adopted by 
professing Christians and applied to the purposes of religion, 
it needs the watchful care of the church. And this, under 
God, is all it needs. The church is fully competent to take 
care of it ;—on the one hand, to give it scope and efficiency, 
and on the other to curb and restrain it, at will. If the 
church does not exercise this power—if she chooses to close 
her eyes, and fold her hands, and suffer evils to grow up 
under her own banner, and in connexion with her own 
institutions, the sin lies at her own door. 

The practical influence of the article before us—and of 
others of a like nature which have recently been thrown 
upon the public—we have great reason to fear will be 
unhappy. They will tend to divide the friends of religion, 
and in this way to enfeeble and diminish their efforts. They 
will tend to bring our great benevolent societies into suspi- 
cion, and thus to curtail their resources and their usefulness. 
To the miserly and covetous they will furnish an apology— 
such a one as they have long desired —for retrenching, if not 
withholding their contributions. ‘ We half suspected these 
Societies were wrong,’ they will say, ‘ and now we are sure 
of it.” They are “at war with the spirit and letter of the 
gospel.” They are full of danger and mischief to the 
church, and from motives of conscience—from a pious 
regard to the interests of religion, we can listen to their 
‘alls no longer. We can patronize them no more.’ Our 
author tells us that he shall not withhold his contributions ; 
but many who read his article will be more consistent--or 
less benevolent. It needs no strong argument to convince 
some men, that any claim upon their purse is unscriptural 
and injurious, 

This effect of the discussion, which is certainly a very 
probable one, is specially to be dreaded at the present 
moment, when, by the reverses of the times, the benevolent 
enterprises of the church are brought comparatively to a 
stand, and the greatest exertion is necessary in order to 
sustain them. At such a day as this, for the church itself 
to become divided, and a portion of its members to decry 
and denounce the common modes of charitable operation, 
as wrong in principle, and dangerous in practice, is pecu- 
liarly unhappy, and can scarcely fail to have a pernicious 
influence. 
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The questions at issue in the foregoing discussion are 
obviously of the greatest practical importance. ‘They re- 
spect, not some abstruse point of doctrine or discipline, 
which may be decided either way, without much affecting 
the interests of the church. They respect a principle of 
wide reaching practical influence, on which the church has 
been operating, more or less, ever since her first orgahiza- 
tion—on which have been based her greatest and noblest 
movements, for the last forty years and on the correctness 
of which the highest interests of the church and world seem 
now, under God, to be suspended. ‘They respect a princi- 
ple, the abandonment of which would dissolve some of the 
noblest institutions, that the world ever saw—would scatter 
their treasures, and cut off their resources, and dry up their 
means of moral influence, and roll 
water of life, which is now flowing out in a thousand chan- 
nels, to gladden the church, and to bless and save the world. 
The question to be decided is, in short, this; whether the 
Bible Societies, with their thousand presses, shall continue 
to multiply and send forth copies of the word of life; and 
the Tract Societies shall continue to scatter abroad, by mil- 
lions, their winged messengers of truth; and the Sabbath 
School Societies shall proceed with their efforts to instruct 
and save the rising generation; and the Education Socie- 
ties shall sustain their thousands of beneticiaries, and multi- 
ply labourers for the great field of the world; and the Mis- 
sionary Societies shall persevere in their efforts to dispense 
the bread of life to the needy in our own land, and to the 
perishing among the heathen ;—or whether all these great 


back the streams ol the 


institutions are to be given up—abandoned, as “at war with 
the Spirit and letter of the Gospel,” and fraught with “ dan- 
gers and mischiefs” to the church, and the att mpt be made 
to bring forward something else, at present not explained, 
and perhaps not understood, and substitute it in th ir place. 
A greater question, if it must be a question, was never sub- 
mitted to the church to decide.’ \ more important subject, 
one connected with higher interests and more momentous 
consequences, was never presented for discussion before a 
Christian community. 








* We hear not alittle, at the present day, of the danger of “experi 
ments, ih the political world. Possibly the church may learn from this 
a lesson of wisdom, and not forsake the path of treasured ar py expe 
rience, tor any theories, however splendid—for any “ experiments, ’ how 


ever flattering in promise and in hop 
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In conclusion, let it be repeated and remembered, that, 
friends as we are to the voluntary societies, we do not con- 


tend for them exclusively. We do not insist that there can 
be no other lawful m ide of doing wood, We act purely on 
the defensive. Our institutions are assailed, and we are con- 
tending focis et aris—for their life. We hear it urged, that 
ol 


the voluntary societies are wrong in principle, and injurious 
in practice, and of course that they ought, with the least 
possible delay, to be removed, and ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions, of some sort, to be substituted in thei place. On the 
contrary, we insist, that they are not wrong in princip| 
that Christians have a natural and scriptural right to form 


e— 


them ;—that having the right to form them, their organiza- 
is in many cases (we do not say in all) expedient: 
and that, so far from deserting those great religious societies, 
to which allusion has been made, which have been for years 
and have deserved so well of the religious pub- 
lic, we should rally round them with renewed confidence 
and interest, should give them a cordial and increased sup- 
port, and should never suffer them to falter in their course, 
or be disheartened in their operations, till the necessity for 


the operations ceases, and the entire world is brought, in 
sweet subjection, to a Saviour’s feet. 


f wie 
Whether these positions have been satisfactorily sus- 
r an enlightened public to decide. If 
they have not been, the difficulty, [ am persuaded, is not in 


+} 
ll 


ed, it remains {fo 


ie posit ons themselves, but in the feebleness of the agent 
who, in the silence of others, has felt himself called upon to 
appear in their defence. 
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Williams C 


WE are not one of those who esteem a thing merelv be- 
cause the dust of antiquity may have settled upon it, neither 
do we sympathize with the radical spirit which would banish 
the reverence for antiquity from the mind. This reverence 
is natural, and when properly regulated, is productive of 
beneficial results. That a spirit hostile to this feeling is un- 
happily prevalent is evident, and that means should be taken 
to correct its excess is equally plain. Perhaps a consider- 


ation of the advantages resulting from the stud of the older 
writers may have a not improbable bearing on this subject. 
By the older writers we mean the Charnocks, Owen, Howe, 
Flavel, Baxter, Henry, Bates, and other giants that were 
upon the earth in those days. 

1. They furnish examples of intellectual toil that will stim- 
ulate to vigorous and patient exertion. It is difficult for 
one to devote himself to severe labour and to widely exten- 
ded and long continued research, alone. It is still more 


i 
1 


difficult to do so, when all around him are engaged in differ- 
ent pursuits. These opposite examples are worse than sol- 


i 


itude. ‘To have those around him pursuing the same objects, 


would sweeten and facilitate his toil. To be intimate with 
those who are far advanced in the course on which he has 
entered, would be still more stimulating. When the ardent 
and laborious student has met with his superiour in labour 
and attainment, has marked his higher standard of exertion, 
his wider field of observation, he has devoted himself to aug- 
mented effort, has enlarged the limits within which he had 
at first purposed to confine his labours. 

An influence similar to this results from the study of the 
English Fathers. We then feel that we are communing 
with men who shrunk not from toil. We have a far higher 
standard of intellectual labour set before us, than is often 
rected in these degenerate days. The varied and recon- 
dite reading shown by their citations and allusions, the long 
continued thought with which their works are stamped, 
must, if the love of knowledge be within us, lead to a new 
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devotement of the mind to labour. If, as some shrewdly 
suspect all knowledge cannot be contained in pamphlets 
and reviews, if a wide acquaintance with the circle of ex- 
tant thought be useful, if it tend to vigour and comprehen- 
siveness of mind, then are the examples furnished by these 
writers worthy of imitation, and the mental habits resulting 
from the study of their works of vast importance. 

We said that their example would stimulate to vigorous 
and patient effort. Efforts may be vigorous, but of short 
continuance. This is, we think the general characteristic 
of the intellectual efforts of the day. They are directed to 
immediate and palpable results. Questions that our fathers 
meditated upon for a life-time, are decided in an hour. It 
would seem that thought is to be quickened in the same 
rates as travelling. Patience is not more abundant in the 
study, than in the rail-road car: yet it is a goodly quality in 
both places, especially in the former. 

We hear much said in favour of rapidity of thought and 
intuitive perception. We are no admirers of sluggishness 
in any form. We love to contemplate a mind that works 
rapidly, and we do not believe that such a mind is necessa- 
rily shallow. But we love still more to behold the patient 
fixing of the mind upon a subject till all its parts have been 
surveyed, till one relation after another has brightened with 
the beams of truth, till at last there is the delightful con- 
sciousness, not merely of having acquired new and impor- 
tant views of the subject, but of having surveyed, consider- 
ed, weighed, mastered it. 

It is not by transient efforts however vigorous, that the 
enduring monuments of thought have been erected. It is by 
patient stretching, to use an expression of John Howe, that 
the mind is brought to grasp those truths, and put forth 
those efforts, that make us wonder at its power. To this 
alone Newton ascribed his superiority. Whatever allow- 
ince we may make for his modesty, his remark at least 
shows his high estimate of the importance of the habit. In 
the field of profound thought the race is not to the swift, 
] 


but to putient continuance in well doing. 

2. The study of these writers is especially adapted to 
improve the reasoning powers. The faculty of reason, next 
to that of conscience, is most worthy of cultivation: in these 
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writers we find materials for its vigorous and healthful ex- 
ercise.* 

There are two kinds of reasoning—we speak not of 
technical distinctions. ‘The one is a series of propositions, 
sustaining the relation of consecutive dependence—a com- 
pact and unbroken train in proof of a single point. This 
bears no distant resemblance to mathematical demonstra- 
tion, and is specially adapted to purposes of communication. 
By some, this is regarded as the highest kind of moral rea- 
soning. 

The other kind has less of the show of demonstration, 
and consists in the evolution of particuiar from general 
truths. It may be profound and original with but little of 
the technicks of logic. It is specially adapted to investi- 
gation. It unfolds truth, and points out the direction in which 
further treasures lie. Such is the reasoning of Edmund 
Burke. This is in our opinion the highest kind of reason- 
ing, and of this the writers under consideration furnish fre- 
quent specimens. ‘They viewed things in their relations 
and dependencies. They were not satisfied with facts 
apart from principles. ‘They feared not to draw on the at- 
tention and inteilects of their auditors and readers. Grant 
that they have not ail the clearness of modern times ; (though 
it has been well remarked that some streams are clear 
through their shallowness;) vet they never task the reader’s 
attention without an ample equivalent. The train of 
thought that can with ditheulty be traced is still connected 
and profound. We would not represent them all as emi- 
nent reasoners, but Charnock, Qwen, and Howe were em- 
phatically so, and all dealt largely with general principles. 

3. ‘The study of these writers will lead us to a profound 


acquaintance with Theology. This we regard as the first 


means of intellectual as well as moral improvement. If 
the tendency of truth is to nourish and expand the soul, 
then surely the purest and highest truths, truths n t direct- 
ly drawn from the fountain head, will have this effect in a 
pre-emil Lt < 
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svstematic form, has a tendency to dwarf the powers of 
mind, and chill its generous affections: but surely this opin- 
ion needs no refutation. 

We would here remark, that of late there has come in 
fashion a mode of speaking and acting in regard to systems 
of theology, that strikes us as neither wise nor modest. A 
work, the result of a score of years of patient reading and 
profound thought, is thrown aside with a sneer, as a human 
system. Much is said respecting independence and free- 
dom from authority. 

Now we could regard with more complacency those 
who thus speak and act, were it not that their knowledge is 
usually in the inverse ratio to their volubility and zeal. 
We could listen with greater patience to their lectures on 
mental independence, were they not the veriest slaves of 
contemporary extempore authority. If ignorance be the 
only safeguard from the fatal trammels of human system, 
there are not a few who are perfectly safe: if to be able to 
look with contempt on those who have devoted a life- 
time of labour to a single topic, gives one a right to dictate, 
there are not a few who are thus qualified. It is humbling 
to the pride of human intellect to see men loud in their 
boastings of freedom from the shackles of authority, and at the 
same time yielding themselves to the bidding of some popu- 

ir leader or party periodical. 

In ourselves we have no fear of systems, even of those 
of Holland or Geneva. We can learn from them all. We 
do not think that truth is weakened, dimmed, or rendered 
less practical by rearing it in its connexions and relations, 
We do not deem it necessary to adopt all we find in sys- 
tems. We think we have the power of distinguishing the 
true from the false in some good measure. We have so 
much confidence in our independence of mind, that we leave 
it to take care of itself. But we are wandering from our 
subject. 

We have said that the study of these writers would 
lead us to a thorough acquaintance with theology. We do 
not mean to say they were all sound theologians in the 
strictest sense of the term. They were all however ric hly 
furnished with divine truth. They loved it heartily. They 
studied it diligently. They meditated upon it frequently 
and long. They preached it zealously to their people, and 
poured it forth in their writings. Turn to their most prac- 

Vor. IV. 55 
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tical treatises, and you will find that the doctrines of the 
Bibie are clear and prominent. We wish to see the same 
spirit in every minister, and every student of theology. 
We have no fear that the love of truth will damp the spirit 
of generous enterprize, or retard the world’s conversion. 
What! a diligent study, a profound knowledge of what God 
has revealed, interfering with, retarding the design for 
which it was revealed ! 

We are aware that there are some who are disposed to 
undervalue the theological works of the older English writers, 
on account of the supposed deficiency of their philological 
knowledge. We believe that improvements have been made 
in philology since their time, but has any additional light been 
cast thereby on any of the great doctrines of the Bible 7? Has 
any one lain in obscurity, or remained undiscovered, till 
brought to light by the torch of some German neologist? 
Surely no orthodox Calvinist will make such an assertion. 

We do not believe that their views were deficient 
through want of philological exactness. We believe that 
they more than made up their lack of modern lexicons and 
commentaries, by old-fashioned prayer, and waiting upon 
the Lord. We believe (blinded perhaps by our puritanical 
prejudices) that Matthew Henry knew more of the Bible, 
of the mind of the Spirit, than any German neologist, living 
or dead. Would that we could see on the tables of our 
ministers and theological students in the place of the works 
of German infidels, or even of German christians, who, just 
emerging from the mists of neology, see men as trees walk- 
ing, would, we say, that in the piace of these we could see 
the works of Baxter, and Howe, and Flavel, and others, of 
whom the world was not worthy, and whose record is on 
high. Our hopes for a holier and more eflective ministry 
would be higher: the period of the world’s conversion 
would seem to us to be brought much nearer. 

The theology of these men was eminently practical. 
We do not sympathize with those who commend the practi- 
cal, as something entirely separate from, and opposed to 
the doctrinal in theology. He who makes the doctrines 
practical, is a good practical preacher. The writers of 
whom we are speaking were practical in this sense. They 
lived in troublous times, and were obliged to rely on the 
doctrines of the gospel for consolation and supp rt. Those 


truths which by some are apprehended only by the intel- 
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lect, become living truths in their souls. Hence there is 
often a fervency, a heart, a soul in their writings, that per- 
haps is never found in writings emanating from the cloister, 
or the quiet retreats of learned leisure. No such peace 
and retirement were theirs. They wrote, if not amid 
care and sorrow, at least amid laborious efforts for the con- 
version of souls. 

If the cultivation of deep, pervading, ardent piety be one 
great object of a theological course, it must surely be a 
matter of surprise and regret that greater account is not 
made in our schools, of writers thus speaking the truths of 
theology from and to the heart. We admire and honour 
the continental divines, the Turretins, the Rivets, and other 
great masters in theological science ; yet the influence of 
these writers upon the heart is not to be compared with 
that of Baxter, Flavel, and the like. The former ought 
to be studied ; but the latter ought not to be neglected. 

1. They will teach us how to deal with the hearts and 
consciences of men. No theological writers furnish such 
admirable specimens of pungency. This was because they 
felt the truth in their own souls. They spoke from their 
own deep experience. This is the secret of their power. 
Men can write with power only from their experience. 
Words may be set in order, figures may be culled, logic 
may be tasked, weighty thoughts even may be gathered, 
but all will be in vain unless the utterance come from the 
depths of one’s experience. A man is a good preacher just 
in proportion as he is rich in Christian experience. He 
who is thus rich, cannot be an uninteresting preacher, 
though he lack all the external endowments of the orator. 
There will be a force, an unction in what he says that will 
produce an effect that mere eloquence, though genuine and 
loftv, can never reach. 

This secret of pungency is not well understood ai the 
present day. It is often laboured after, but seldom attained. 
Startling expressions, abrupt transitions, and colloquial 
barbarisms are used, but to no purpose, save the outrage of 
decency. Even if the mind of the hearer should be for a 
moment alarmed, instead of being filled with disgust, it is to 
no important end; the heart and conscience remain un- 
touched. The clear discrimination, the deep impression of 
truth, the awful solemnity of soul possessed by the Puritan 
writers must be sought if we would possess their pungency. 
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Let the examples they furnish be studied again and again— 
let the mind be familiar with the pages of the ardent Baxter, 
the spirit-searching Owen, the heart-affecting Flavel, the 
solemn, soul-thrilling Howe. 

The study of these writers will lead us to regard 
Christ and him crucified as the sum and substance of the 
gospel. We need to have a livelier appreciation of this 
truth in our hearts. It has been with truth remarked, that 
of late there has not been enough of Christ in our — 
Some preach the law, it would seem, as a means of life; 
or what is equally absurd, as the means of conversion. 
We have attended anxious meetings, and this in churches 
reputed orthodox, where sinners were told to submit to God, 
and no mention whatever was made of Christ. But these 
were, we admit, extreme cases. But some of our best min 
isters, we fear, sometimes take for granted that their hearers 
are well acquainted with the plan of salvation, and hence 
neglect to dwell upon it, in all its fulness and relations. The 
intellectual character of New-England has led to an 
abstract, propositional way of discussion in the pulpit, rather 
than a simple presentation of Christ and him crucified—an 
exposition of the connexion of all truth, duty and destiny 
with his atonement. The Puritans furnish admirable 
examples on this point. Affecting and elevated views of 
Christ ran through all their preaching, and meditations, and 
writings. Let the reader study Owen on the Glory of 
Christ, and Flavel’s Fountain of Life, and he will feel the 
truth of these remarks. 

We are far from regarding these writers as free from 
all errours in opinion, or as faultless in style and literary 
execution. They were subject to errours like other men. In 
many things the ‘y are not to be followed. They lack the 
polish of the present age ; they sometimes abound in scholas- 
tic distinctions. T oa "y are sometimes unreasonably ditluse 
and repetitious. Still the »y have that which will abundantly 
reward a diligent study. 

It is not our purpose to give an account of the charac- 
teristics of each. ‘They are all original, and hence widely 
different. Charnock as a theologian is, we think. the ablest. 
Robert Hall gave the preference to Howe. Others regard 
Owen as the master spirit. All are good and great. For his 
influence on the heart, Flavel is our favourite. We are not 
insensible to his peculiarities and defects, but on the whole 
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we think his writings are calculated to promote the growth 
of piety in the soul, in a greater degree than those of any 
other uninspired writer. 

We hope that the works of these authors will be repub- 
lished in this country in their full measure and excellence. 
Many abridged treatises have been circulated, to the joy 
and salvation of thousands; but we wish also to see their 
works as they proceeded from their own hands. Howe's 
complete works have been published ; we hope the demand 
for them will induce the publisher to proceed in his design 
of bringing out others of a like spirit. 

Next then to the study of the Bible, we commend to 
ministers, students, and private Christians, the study of 
the Puritan Fathers. The signs of the times show that 
piety of a deep and abiding character will be needed to 
sustain the conflict that is yet to be had with the hosts of 
Satan—a piety to be nourished by something better than 
newspapers, pamphlets, and anniversary speeches. It must 
rest on a familiar knowledge of the word of God, on a full 
understanding and cordial reception of its all supporting 
truths. It may be strengthened, and its growth promoted 
by communion with those who have gone before in the true 
and living way. 


Arr. VII.—Review or toe Memorr or L. Haynes. 
3y Josern I. Foor, Cortland, N. Y. 


Sketches of the Life and Character of the Reverend Lemuel Haynes, A. M. 
for many wears Pastor of a Church in Rutland, Vt. and late in Gran. 
ville, N. Y By Timothy Mather Coole y, D. D. Pastor of the First 
Church in Granville, Mass. With some introductory remarks by Wm 
B. Sprague, D. D. Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in 
Albany. Harper G Brothers. 1837. 


We have long been taught, that so strong a prejudice 
exists in our country against its coloured inhabitants, as to 
prevent a just appreciation of them while they are alive, or 
any memorial of them after they are dead. The descend- 
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ants of Africa have also been led to believe, that, with the 
exception of modern abolitionists, all our citiz ns are em- 
ployed, under the pretence of benevolence, and the name of 
colonization, in strengthening the chains of their se wvltede. 
and _pre paring new scourges for their chastisement. The 
professions of this new sect have been so loud and so exclu- 
sive, as to cause even sober men to suspect their own mem- 
ories, and even their own senses, of be iring false witness, 
when they testified, that others had sincerely and earnestly 
sought the good of the coloured man, and made efforts for 
his elevation, improvement, and eventual emancipation. 
The bearing of the work now under consideration on this 
subject, is so direct and so positive, that we hail its appear- 
ance. It restores our confidence in our memories and senses, 
and relieves us of the painful distrust which we had unjus 
begun to feel, in all that we had seen, or heard, or remem- 
bered, to have done for the welfare of the coloured popula- 
tion of our country. It is unquestionable evidence, that 
among those who have no relish for slavery, and yet, cannot 
see either the wisdom or the utility of modern abolitionism, 
the coloured man has friends. What stronger evidence of 
this can be asked, than is furnished by this memoir? It is 
written, not by a youthful and obscure adventurer, but by 
one who stands in the front rank of his profession, and be- 
sides the care of an extended church at home, and many 
labours abroad, has more than forty years devoted himself 
unostentatiously to the instruction of youth—and has seen 
some, whom he prepared for College, holding important 
stations in the government of several of the states, and of 
the nation ; and others honourably filling the chairs of pro- 
fessors in our colleges, and others commendably discharging 


the duties of the various learned professions. It is written 


! ii ii 
by a man mature in age, in understanding, in reputation and 
usefulness. It bears unquestionable marks of labour, of 


judgement, and of taste ; and, in all its parts, is executed in 


. . | ] | P 
a manner becoming the biography of a prominent divine. 


It is introduced to the American public by a gentleman 
whose talents as a divine and an author, have been celebra- 
ted, on both sides of the Atlant c. The emission of this 
book, is unimpeachable testimony, that colour is no obstacle 
to the perce] tion or the commemoration of excellence, and 
that, in our land, no such prejudice against it exists, in the 


descendants of Europe, as to debar a ” worthy African from 
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his full share of kindness or sympathy, or the means of ar- 
riving at an elevated rank among our citizens. 

It is always instructive to trace the steps of individuals 
who, from an obscure condition in childhood, have risen to 
conspicuous usefulness in the meridian of life. Whether 
such an instance can be found amongst the multitudes who 
have their origin and early training in the caverns of indo- 
lence, profaneness, intemperance, and other abodes of igno- 
ble poverty, is exceedingly doubtful. Most of those who 
have emerged from their original obscurity, are found to be 
the children of parents industriously toiling to sustain them- 
selves and their children, and able to provide for them, at 
home, whatever is requisite to their sustenance, their appa- 
rel, and the rudiments of their education. They are families 
in which the Bible is read, the morning and evening incense 
continually offered, and the catechism diligently taught. 
Thus trained, the children are suitable associates for those 
of their more favoured neighbours, and, not unfrequently, 
have an unbroken control over the whole circle of their 
young companions. [rom families of this general descrip- 
tion, many have risen to be ornaments to society, and 
blessings to mankind. To advance from this obscure 
condition in early life, requires singleness of motive, 
energy of mind, patience in labour, and submission to priva- 
tions. ‘These qualities are indispensable in one, who, with- 
out adequate pecuniary resources, goes forth from the paren- 
tal roof to acquire an education in our colleges and profes- 
sional schools. 

By those who think that labour in agriculture, or the 
mechanic arts, is the main evil of life, it is often supposed, 
that a course of liberal study is attended with freedom from 
toil and privation. It seems not to be generally known, that 
weariness, anxiety and suflering invade the halls of science, 
as well as the fields and the shops. This, however, is true 
of nearly all those youth, who, without adequate resources, 
undertake to prepare themselves, in academies, colleges, 
and professional schools, for usefulness. Owing chiefly to 
the existence of Education societies, these perplexities are 
now abated, and the way into the learned professions is 
comparatively easy. 

To correct the impression on the minds of many in 
the community, that literary institutions are the abodes of 
ease and indolence, it would be necessary only to introduce 
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them to an acquaintance with the habits, the toils and the 
privations which are even now endured by many young 
men, rather than to forego the advantages of a thorough 
knowledge of the liberal arts and sciences. Or, if this do 
not satisfy them, we might next lead them to some venerable 
relic of one of the early classes in Dartmouth college, and 
ask him to repeat the story of the trials through which, in 
company with many others, he passed in arriving at his 
Baccalaureate. And if this do not convince them, we would 
finally refer them to a sermon, preached in the year 1550, 
by the Reverend Thomas Lever, B. D., Master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, England. In this discourse, delivered, 
probably, before Edward VI., he says of the University in 
Cambridge, “ A small number of poore, godly, dyligent stu- 
dents now remayning only in Colleges, be not able to tary 
and contynue their studye in the Universitye, for lacke of 
exhibition* and healpe. There be dyverse ther which 
ryse dayly betwixt foure and fyve of the clocke in the mor- 
nynge ; and from fyve untill syxe of the clocke, use common 
prayer, wyth ane xhortation of God's worde, in a common 
chappell ; and from syxe unto ten of the clocke, use ever 
eyther private study, or common lectures. At tenne of the 
clocke ‘dey go to ‘dynner, whereas they be contente wyth 
a penye pyece of bye fe amongest foure, havynge a fewe 
porage, made of the brothe of the same byefe, wythe salte 
and otemel, and nothynge els. After thys slender dynner, 
they be either teachinge or learnynge untyll fyve of the 
clocke in the evening, whereas they have a supper not much 
better than theyr dynner—immedyately after the wyche, 
they go eyther to reasonynge in problems, or unto some 
other studye, untyl it be nyne or tenne of the clocke; and, 
there beynge wythout fyre, are fayne to walke, or runne up 
and downe halle an houre, to gette a heate on their feete, 
when they go to bed.” + 

Although Mr. Haynes never sought admission to a Col- 
lege, and therefore had no opportunity to show with what 
equanimity he would have met the perplexities incident to 
those who, without adequate pecuniary resources, honoura- 
bly completed in his time the course of study in American 
colleges, yet, his parentage, and all the other circumstances 


* A pension for the encouragement of learning 
t Brook’s Lives of the Puritans. Vol. I, p. 214 
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of his early days, exposed him to embarrassments far more 
acute and overwhelming. 

He “ was born July 18th, 1753, at West Hartford, Con- 
necticut. He was a partially coloured man, his father being 
of unmingled African extraction, and his mother a white wo- 
man of respectable ancestry in New England. He bore up 
the name of neither father nor mother, but probably of the 
man under whose roof he received his birth.” 

Whatever may be affirmed respecting the elevation of 
those who are purely African in their origin, it will be con- 
ceded by all, that a partially coloured man has obstacles in 
his way, which cannot be easily surmounted. For the white 
man, he is nota companion. From the coloured man he is 
equally separated. By neither of these varieties of the spe- 
cies is he recognized as a brother. He regards himself as 
devoted, by his origin, to perpetual neglect and loneliness. 
Born in a condition of life thus utterly hopeless, Lemuel 
Haynes was, in early infancy, abandoned by both parents. 
By a remarkable Providence, he was placed, at the age of 
five months, in the family of Deacon David Rose, of Gran- 
ville, Massachusetts. In this devoted family, he was taught 
the first principles of morality and religion, and had such 
opportunities of acquiring the rudiments of education, as 
were then enjoyed in the district schools of the newly settled 
region. Not content with these, he devoted whatever of 
time was left at his disposal, to the acquisition of knowledge. 
So ardent was his thirst for truth, that the amusements of 
the youth around him, were insufficient to allure him from 
his books—and the want of a candle was not suffered to be 
a hindrance to his nightiy studies. 

The remark has often been made, that “ Lemuel Haynes 
got his education in the chimney corner.” * * #*# # @ 
“While his mates were sporting in the streets, and round 
the door, you might see him sitting on his block, with his 
book in his hand. Evening after evening he plied his stu- 
dies by fire-light—having, the preceding day, laid in a store 
of pine knots and other cumbustibles for the purpose. The 
luxury of a candle he rarely enjoyed. Here he studied 
his Spelling Book and Psalter, till he had literally devoured 
them. He studied the Bible till he could produce by mem- 
ory, most of the texts which have a bearing upon the essen- 
tial doctrines of grace, and could also refer, with remarka- 
ble accuracy, to the book, chapter and verse, where they 
Vou LY. 56 
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might be found. At length, he procured Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and was soon able to repeat large portions of it. 
together with a great part of Watts’ Psalms and Hymns. 
All this he accomplished on his block in the chimney cor- 
ner, by fire-light. At the same time, no boy in the neigh- 
bourhood performed a greater amount of manual labour. 
Bound by indenture as a servant, he was obliged to labour 
hard through the day, so that the hours of the evening, and 
the twilight of the morning, were his only time for mental 
im provement.” 

In this respect, there is a remarkable coincidence be- 
tween the struggles of his mind after knowledge, and those 
of almost every other individual, who, by his own efforts, 
has risen to intellectual distinction. Wui11am Pures was 
one of the youngest of “ twenty-six children, whereof twenty- 
one were sons,” and was born in 1650, “at a despicable 
plantation on the river of Kennebeck, and almost the furthest 
village of the eastern settlement of New England.” He 
remained at home without education, till he was eighteen 
years old. After this time, he went to Boston, and, while 
engaged in constant labour as a ship carpenter, he first 
learned to read and write. By his own unaided efforts he 
rose so high in knowledge and character, before his forty-fifth 
year, as to be admitted to one of the orders of knighthood, 
to be High Sheriff of New England, and Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts.* Roger Snerman, who, though not assisted by 
public tuition, rose to eminence in civil and judicial life, 
was accustomed, when a lad, to sit on the shoe-bench with 
an open book before him, that he might read, during every 
moment of leisure. Wur.u1am Grirrorp, Editor of the 
Quarterly Review, though originally indolent, and bound by 
indenture to a shoe-maker, prosecuted study during every 
interval of cessation from labour. As he had no means 
to procure either a pen and paper, or a slate and pencil, he 
beat out pieces of leather as smooth as possible, and wrought 
his problems with a blunted awl. Davin Rirrennouse, the 
American astronomer, was observed, when a plough-boy, to 
heve covered the fences, and even the plough itself, with 
numerical figures. James IFereuson, the Scotch astrono- 
mer, after learning to read at a tender age, chiefly by his 
own efforts, was accustomed to go into a field, where he 
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was employed as a shepherd’s boy, with a blanket and a 
lighted candle, and there, lying on his back, to observe the 
heavenly bodies. “1 used,” he says, “to stretch a thread 
with small beads on, at arm’s length between my eye and 
the stars, sliding the beads upon it till they hid such and 
such stars from my eye, in order to take their apparent dis- 
tances from one another; and then, laying the thread down 
on the paper, I marked the stars thereon by the beads.”— 
Nor is this the only noticeable coincidence. In the mine 
from which these precious metals are taken, there are com- 
monly found Bibles, Catechisms, Psalm Books, and a volume 
or two of doctrinal and practical sermons. 

The parents of ALexanper Murray, late Professor of € 
Oriental Languages, were so poor, as to feel compelled 
to teach him to read, by letters drawn on the board of a . 
wool card, with no better pen than the end of a piece of 
leather, which had been ignited for this purpose. With ! 
these, he was early taught both to read and to write. He 
was permitted first to have a catechism, next a psalm book, 
then a Testament; and, though not allowed in his child- 
hood, to read the family Bible, he gained access to another, ° 
and perused its history and its poetry with amazing interest. f 
He remembered whatever he read, and his knowledge of 
the Scriptures soon became the wonder of the neighbour-é 
hood.* 

The thirst for the knowledge of divine things, so apparent 
in the childhood of Mr. Haynes, did not abate as he advanced 
in life. While he was earnestly engaged in learning those 
truths which are able, through grace, to make men wise to 
salvation, it pleased God to convince him of sin, and to re- 
new him in the spirit of his mind. From this time, he 
seems to have had a new relish for divine truth, and fresh 
zeal in acquiring it. He was admitted to the First Church 
in Granville, and adorned his profession of faith by a well 
ordered life and conversation. Whether in the house, or in 
the field, or in the army, his mind was evidently struggling 
o grow in knowledge and in grace. He seems never to 
ave adopted the modern persuasion, that the private Chris- 
ian, overlooking the means of advancement in the know- 
edge of the Scriptures, and in personal holiness, is to be 
almost exclusively employed in efforts for the salvation of 
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+ See Biography of Self-Taught Men, by B. B. Edwards 
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others. He seems never to have supposed, that the object 
of regeneration is to take individuals from the common 
walks of life, and, in a single hour, to invest them with the 
responsibilities, and demand of them the duties, which the 
gospel assigns to overseers of the flock. With holy dili- 
gence he studied, for personal improvement, the oracles of 
God, and such works on doctrinal and practical religion, as 
are calculated to inform the mind and improve the heart. 
Year after year he was thus employed, probably without 
the most remote reference to ultimately preaching the gos- 
pel, and his profiting was manifest unto all. Intrusted by 
his master with the business of selecting and reading a ser- 
mon in the family, from Watts, Doddridge, Whitfield, Da- 
vies, or some other author, on the evening preceding the 
Sabbath, he put into the book and read, on one of these 
evenings, a sermon of his own composition. In this he was 
detected, but not till the sermon had received the warm ap- 
probation of his master, whose eyes were now so dim by 
reason of age, that he could not see. The ability to com- 
pose such a sermon, in connexion with his general charac- 
ter, seems to have suggested to the circle of Christians in 
which he moved, and to several ministers, that Providence 
designed him to be an instrument of great good to mankind. 
Through the kind care of the Reverend Mr. Farrand, of 
Canaan, and the Reverend Mr. Brandford, of Wintonbury, 
Connecticut, he was instructed in the Latin and Greek lan- 
guages, and more perfectly in theology ; and at length, by 
the advice of m: ny “ministers and laymen,” he made ap- 
plication for licence to preach the gospel, and obtained it. 
He now returned to the place, where, in his infancy, he had 
been bound by indenture as a servant: and there, for five 
years, preac hed, with great acceptance, the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, to those with whom he had been trained 
from childhood, and who had bee n recently incorporated 
into an ecclesiastical society, and called Mid ile Granville. 
For the various and interesting particulars of his minis- 
try in Middle Granville, of his ordination by the Association 
of Litchfield County, in Connecticut, of his subsequent 
labours in Torrington, of his Missionary tour into Ver- 
mont, and of his ministry during thirty years in the West 
Church of Rutland in that state, of his labours in Man- 
chester, and of his final settlement in Granville, New-York, 
we refer all, who desire to know them, to the volume 
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itself, with an assurance, that it will amply compensate them 
for the time and labour of a careful perusal. 

Throughout his long life, he was an instructive and 
fascinating preacher. “ Happy in the choice of his text,” 
original in the “ plan of his sermon,” “ remarkable for his 
simplicity,” “ doctrinal and discriminating in his preaching,” 
compelling, the poets to contribute “an interest to his 
sermons,” and giving them weight “by appropriate and 
abundant quotations from the Scriptures,” conjoined with a 
sweet and animated delivery, he was extensively known 
and widely useful. Showers of divine grace repeatedly 
fell on the moral field which he cultivated; and plants of 
righteousness grew in great numbers around him. 

His publications are not numerous. Of these some have 
been exceedingly attractive and useful. It is seriously 
doubted, whether any other single American publication has 
had so many editions on both sides of the Atlantic, or been 
su extensively read, or had so powerful an influence in 
counteracting one of the most mischievous errours, as his 
sermon entitled, “ Untversan SALVATION A VERY ANCIENT 
DOCTRINE, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LIFE AND CHARAC- 
TER OF ITs auTHOR.” ‘The most common name of its 
author, he declares, to be “the Devil.” And he describes 
him as “ an old preacher,” “ a very cunning, artful preacher,” 
“a very laborious unwearied preacher,” “a heterogenious 
preacher,” “a presumptuous preacher,” and “a very suc- 
cessful preacher.” “ What he meant to preach was, that 
there is no hell, and that the wages of sin 1s not death, but 
eternal life.” “ The hearer addressed by the preacher” was 
“a woman,” and the instrument by which he addressed her 
was the serpent. Of his seven remarkable inferences, we 
here repeat only the sixth, “ ministers ought not to be proud 
of their preaching. If they preach the true Gospel they 
only in substance preach Christ’s sermons. If they preach 
ye shall not surely die, they only make use of the Devil’s 
old notes, that he delivered almost six thousand years ago.” 
This discourse delivered in the presence of the Reverend 
Hosea Ballou, a champion of Universal Salvation, who had 
invaded Mr. Haynes’ pulpit on a week day, and at the close 
of his sermon had called on the latter for remarks, was 
strictly extemporaneous. A thrilling satire founded in truth 
and wielded in wisdom, gives it an unparralleled interest. 
No argument has been able to counteract its influence, and 
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no ridicule has been found competent to deter it from being 
read, even by those whose opinions it assails. 

As Mr. Haynes drew near the last scenes of his life 
there were many indications of his apprehension, that his 
days were few. Being called, at the age of nearly four 
score, to visit the place where he spent the first thirty-two 
years of his life, he was greeted by the children of his early 
companions with the warmest enthusiasm. “ They re- 
garded him as a relic handed down from a generation which 
had gone to eternity.” The subjects of his sermons, his 
illustrations, his language, and his manner were those of an 
individual who feels himself to be standing on the bounda- 
ries of a future world. He preached almost every day, 
visited from house to house, spoke of his early friends, who 
were dead, and warned their children and grand-children 
who inhabited the dwellings from which they had been 
called into eternity. He went to the burial ground to find 
memorials of those, whom in his early days he had known, 
and pointed out the graves of many, who during the five 
years of his ministry there, were brought into the kingdom 
of Christ. He visited the spot, where he had been taken 
up, when his father and mother forsook him, und lingered 
around it, overborne by the affecting recollections, that 
rushed into his mind. Thence he went to a place which, in 
his own associations, was nearer than any other in this 
world to heaven. The scene is thus described in the 
sketches. 

“ There is another sacred spot of ground—It is the place 
of the apple-tree, where in early life he found the Saviour 
to be precious to his soul. ‘Though some of its limbs are 
decayed, the tree itself is yet alive after enduring the blasts 
ef more than eighty winters. It stands behind a gentle 
elevation of ground, and near it a granite rock rises a little 
above the surface. Hither he often came during his dis- 
tressing conviction of sin. Here he found relief and hope 
in Christ: and while in Granville he always made this the 
place of his private devotion aud prayer. It was like 
Bethel, where Jacob lay down to sleep and dreamed “ and 
behold, a ladder set upon the earth and the top of it reached 
to heaven: and behold, the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it, and behold, the Lord stood above it.” It 
is impossible to describe, or even conceive the emotions 
which he felt on visiting this place. After lingering a while, 
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he kneeled down and prayed. As he was retiring, he said 
to his attendant, “ I leave this tree for the last time.”* 

From Massachusetts he returned to his charge in Gran- 
ville, New-York, where for several months he continued to 
perform all the duties of his station. Symptoms of disease, 
however, soon indicated, that his time was short, and he 
gradually wasted away. As he drew near to the heavenly 
world, he seems often to have had a glimpse of its glory. 
“One morning as he awoke, he said, ‘“*O, my dear wife, 
what a night of consolation I have enjoyed, what divine 
manifestations ! O, | am well !”+ On the last day of his life, 
after he had seemed actually to have entered the dark 
valley, he suddenly revived and exclaimed with an air of 
transport —“ Oh! what beauties I have seen ! Glories of the 
other world! What joys do I feel! 1 have seen the Saviour !” 
“He remained in this state of inward peace and triumph. 
Now as he was lingering on the verge of heaven, he was 
heard to say,“ I love my wife, 1 love my children, but I 
love my Saviour better than all.”{ Thus on the twenty- 
eighth of September, 1833, died the Reverend Lemuel 
Haynes. A plain marble monument, with a brief inscrip- 
tion, was erected at his grave. “ It was not known to his 
friends, at the time of its erection,” that he had left the 
following ‘epitaph to be put upon his tomb-stone,’ which is 
so instructive, as well as so descriptive of his prevailing 
humility, that we cannot omit it. 

“ Here lies the dust of a poor, hell deserving sinner, who 
rencured into eternity trusting wholly on the merits of Christ 
fur salvation. In the full belief of the great doctrines he 


preached on earth, he invites his children, and all who read 


this, to trust their eternal interest on the same foundation.” 
But while it is delightful to describe the elevation to 
which this good man rose, and especially to meditate on his 
triumphant departure from the world; it must not be forgot- 
ten, that there is a peculiarity in his character, which 
lenders it very instructive. Many others in the same 
sacred office have talents, and learning, and faith, but there 
is only here and there an individual, who can justly be 
denominated “a self-made man.” It is in this attitude, that 
the character of Mr. Haynes is peculiarly precious. He 
was always modest. Hence he was never found confront- 


* Sketches pp. 268, 269. + Sketches p. 308. ~¢ Sketches p. 309, 
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ing aged and venerable divines, ridiculing their opinions, and 
labouring to bring their doctrines into contempt. He 
mourned, that in early life he had not been favoured with a 
public education, and strove with constant efforts to remedy 
the deficiency. When a young clergyman once said to him, 
“that he thought ministers without learning succeed well, 
and that ignorant ones usually do the best,’ Mr. Haynes 
replied, * Will you tell me then, sir, how much ignorance is 
necessary to make an eminent preacher.” He had felt too 
keenly the disadvantages resulting from the want of a 
thorough classical education to give even his assent to an 
assertion, which implied its uselessness in the ministry. 
And from his own struggles to acquire without public in- 
struction a knowledge of the languages and of science, he 
had learned to set a high value on academies and colleges. 
In consequence of his modesty, he was always a learner. 
The grand secret of his acquiring the treasures of know- 
ledge, which he was uniformly admitted to possess, was his 
rule, to “ know something more at night than he knew in 
the morning.” He never failed to ask the advice of his 
brethren and fathers in the ministry, and ordinarily he 
readily adopted it, on all those subjects which had a bearing 
on the main course of his life. This was a remarkable 
characteristic of his early years. He never professed to be 
a discoverer of new truths in divinity, nor an inventor of 
new projects for the conversion of men. He was teachable, 
charitable, and peaceable in the church and in the com- 
munity. It was these qualities, which elevated him so 
high in the estimation of men, and called forth the commen- 
dations of a whole generation. It was these in their 
operation and results, that prepared him not only to preach 
with acceptance to the cultivators of the hills and the valleys, 
but also to hold in breathless attention the representatives of 
the various ecclesiastical bodies of our land, and to call 
forth warm expressions of admiration from the venerable 
Dwight, and from many other persons of similar distinction. 

We desire to hold forth the character of Mr. Haynes in 
these respects, as a mode! for all, who desire to know how 
a “self-made man” is made. It is a lamentable, but notori- 
ous fact, that during the last fifteen years, men have been 
rushing into the learned professions, not only without a 
liberal education in colleges and professional schools, but 
also without any adequate knowledge of literature, of 
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science, or of the particular profession into which they enter. 
The wholesome regulations of our judiciary, have nearly 
closed the door against the admission of such individuals to 
the practice of law. The ordinances of our medical socie- 
ties and the laws of the land have for the most part 
revented the entrance of these uneducated sons of AEscu- 
oles upon the authorized practice of medicine. But who 
is ignorant, that while the means of theological education 
have been augmented and the course of study vastly 
enlarged, THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE has actually introduced 
men into the ministry, who are not only destitute of human 
science, but of a competent knowledge of those truths, which 
are thoroughly taught in the theological schools, and whose 
rudiments were familiar even to children in the good old 
days of the catechism. It would be easy to name indi- 
viduals of this description in various parts of our land. We 
can also name an extensive association, in which it is 
doubtful whether there is a single minister whose mind has 
received the training of a college, or of a reputable school 
in theology. It is common with this class of professional 
men in all periods of the world to have an unwarranted 
confidence in their own opinions and theories, and yet, 
they are always looking for something new and astonishing. 
They soon hear some old errour stated and defended. In 
consequence of their limited reading it is new to themselves, 
and is supposed to be new toall. It is immediately adopted 
as a new truth, and proclaimed as a marvellous discovery. 
Thus in our times the exploded doctrines of Pelagius in 
some manner occurred to individuals of this description, and 
have been preached by them as a new and wondertul system 
of divinity, which though clearly revealed, no preceeding 
age had been able to perceive and thoroughly to understand. 
‘'hose who have adopted them have thought, that they had 
found some new and uniformly successful way of explaining 
the law and the gospel, and of bringing divine truth to bear 
on the hearts and lives of men, Old and fanatical measures, 
which had always been known and rejected by intelligent 
Christians, were revived, declared to be new, and forcibly 
introduced to give effect to their errours and celebrity to 
themselves. Those truths, which are clearly declared in 
the Scriptures, and those practical maxims which have stood 
the test of ages, seem to disappear at their command. In 


explicit contradiction of the language of the Bible and of 
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mankind in all periods, they have professed to discover, that 
an immortal being in a spiritual respect has no heart, and 
that all the Scriptures mean by this term is “ the governing 
purpose ;” and they have busied themselves to see how they 
could compel the language of the Scriptures to coincide with 
this discovery ; and now after preaching and publishing it, 
and exciting large portions of the country to amazement at 
the facility with which they converted men, it turns out, 
that they have been employed it 1 efforts to convert the 
Gospel to the demands of the unsanctified heart, rather than 
in teaching sinners, that their hearts must be conformed to 
the Gospel. They are ordinarily unteachable. An attempt 
to lead them either by reasoning, or written revelation, is as 
ineffectual, as it would be to lead the leviathan of the deep. 
To counteract their — by citations of the Scriptures 
justly interpreted, or by the history of the Church in similar 
circumstances, is utte rly impossible. They are uncharitable. 
All, who do not adopt their errours are immediately set down, 
not indeed as unlearned, but as Scribes and Pharisees ; and 
all learning is little else in their view than a knowledge of 
the best ways of imposing on the community—a something 
nearly allied to the ancient art of astrology, or necromancy. 
The most learned and wise ministers, and the venerable 
professors in our schools of theology are openly reprehended, 
their doctrines vilified, and themselves declared to be near 
their “ second childhood,” whose duty it is “to resign and 
give place to younger men, who are not rendered physically 
incapable by age, of keeping pace with the onward move- 
ments of the church.”* Nor are the animadversions of 
those in our age confined to the living. Edwards and 
Bellamy and other eminent divines amongst the dead, are 
often confronted, and their doctrines treated with contempt. 
The usages, which a succession of centuries has found to be 
salutary in promoting godliness are openly derided and re- 
jected. The “ course of study” in colleges is declared to be 
injurious to the morals, unfriendly to the piety and unneces- 
sary to the usefulness of those, who desire to enter the 
sacred profession. And these institutions reared by the 
efforts, watered by the tears, and remembered in the prayers 
of intelligent piety, are discarded and condemned. New 
plans of education are made, and new institutions are 

* Finney’s Lectures on Revi 
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founded, whose tendency is to form an order of intellect and 
a class of habits in accordance with the limited views of the 
leaders in this warfare on our salutary usages in religion, 
and on our ancient systems of education. On every side 
they seem to be intent on producing the impression, that 
they “ are the men,” that wisdom began with them and will 
die with them, unless they shall be successful in preventing 
their young disciples from passing through the ancient 
systems of study, and from becoming familiar with those 
principles of religion, which they have laboured to bring into 
reproach. 

In such circumstances we rejoice, that a biography of 
Mr. Haynes has been published. He is universally acknow- 
ledged to be A setr-mapE MAN. And his Memoir shows, 
that he had expended much time and labour in furnishing 
his mind. It gives us to understand that “a self-made man” 
is made by patient and persevering study. The distinction 
between “a self-made man,” and those who are made by 
others, does not consist in the fact, that he is ignorant, while 
they are learned; nor that he has gained knowledge 
without study, while they have been laborious students of 
books and of nature; but that he has acquired it without all 
the aid from instructors, which it is desirable to have, and 
which others enjoy. He who thus makes himself, suffers 
too much from the want of teachers ever to think them un- 
necessary. In acquiring alone a knowledge of the languages 
and of the other departments of a liberal education, he has 
had too many conflicts with difficulties, and sighed too often 
for the aid of competent teachers, ever to undervalue them. 
It is only they, who, though professing to have “ made 
themselves,” were never “made” at all in an intellectual 
respect, that are so ignorant of the ways in which men are 
thus made, as thus to speak of colleges and theological 
schools as useless institutions. 

The testimony of Mr. Haynes is worthy of the consider- 
ation of all in modern times, who profess to have educated 
themselves. It was his affliction, that he had not in early 
life enjoyed the opportunity and the means of a public ed- 
ucation. He used often to say, “if I were to live my life 
over again, | would devote myself to books.” The prosper- 
ity of literary institutions often occupied his thoughts, 
awakened his interest, called forth his efforts and command- 
ed his prayers. Though he rose to such distinction as a 
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theological scholar, that about twenty young men in those 
days when theology was taught almost exclusively by pas- 
tors, selected him as their teacher, yet he never ceased to 
express his regret, that the circumstances of his youth had 
compelled him to forego the literary privileges which others 
of his profession enjoyed. Hence he was always ready to 
promote the education of poor and pious youth for the 
ministry. In this respect a remarkable coincidence is found 
in all “ self-educated men.” They readily embark in every 
enterprize for the public education of others. If any who 
profess to have “ made themselves” find in their own bosoms 
a disposition to eontemn Colleges, and to regard their course 
of study as useless to the ministry, it is because they were 
never “ made” at all. Had they been “ made” they would 
have learned in the difficult and even tedious formation, 
that Colleges and professional schools are most desirable 
and useful Institutions. 

But if it be still maintained, that they are really “ made,” 
we shall now be able to measure them by a standard, which 
will infallibly settle their claims. We shall bring forth the 
Memoir of Haynes; and having opened it, we shall first in- 
quire whether their childhood was spent in acquiring useful 
knowledge ;—whether the Bible, the Catechism, the Psalm 
book, and the other volumes, collected for family instruction 
and devotion had been diligently read and accurately re- 
membered ;—whether in youth the volumes of history, of 
poetry, of the arts and sciences in the neighbourhood had 
been borrowed and read ;—whether by solitary efforts a style 
of writing had been formed, which might be honestly mis- 
taken for that of Watts, Doddridge, or Whitefield ;—wheth- 
er by persevering study, either alone, or perhaps under the 
occasional tuition of.a single teacher, the rudiments of two 
languages have been acquired, and sufficient of human 
science and of theology to cause all to feel and to suggest 
the propriety of admitting them to the office of public teach- 
ings ;—whether those amongst whom they spent their ear- 
ly years cheerfully acknowlege their superiority and readily 
place themselves under their care ;—whether a view of their 
own deficiencies puts them continually at work to make 
new acquisitions in knowledge ;—whether all around them 
have a higher estimation than themselves of their attain- 
ments in literature and science ;—whether they have an un- 
wavering regard for Colleges and professional schools, and 
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desire that others may enjoy the literary privileges of which 
they in early life were deprived ;—and finally, whether 
they are willing to sustain the venerable Institutions and 
maintain the salutary usages of our fathers. These char- 
acteristics were found in the subject of this Memoir, and in 
all other men who have “educated themselves”. And no 
one, in whom they do not exist, should expect to receive from 
the community an acknowledgement, that he is a “ self-made 
man.” 





Arr. VIIIl.—Review or Miss Martineav. 


Society in America, by Harriet Martineau, author of “ Jllustrations of 
Political Economy.” In2vols. New-York, Saunders g- Otley, 1837. 


Wuen it was first announced that Miss Martineau was 
about to visit this country, we confess that we were amongst 
those who looked forward to the meeting with some degree 
of interest. The lady was already well known on this side of 
the Atlantic, as the author of certain clever stories, written 
for the purpose of illustrating some of the plainer principles 
of political economy. She was equally known as a well- 
committed partizan of that school of English politics, whose 
chief glory appears to consist in a desire to destroy whatever 
fabric time and experience may seem to have consecrated, 
careless alike of the beauty and expensiveness of the struc- 
ture, and of the laborious toil which its creation may have 
cost. But whatever radical notions might have possessed 
her bosom, (and certainly, Heaven and earth are not more 
asunder, than they ought to be, from every female mind), 
however little we sympathized with her, in some of her 
philosophical speculations, “falsely so called,” or agreed 
with her in the propriety of discussing in detail some of 
those more abstruse Malthusian theories, which, in our view, 
no delicate and modest female would permit to be allu- 
ded to in her presence,—we were still disposed, in the spirit 
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of just magnanimity, to allow her no little credit for much 
ingenuity in the management of her stories, and for very 
considerable liveliness of general description. 

We were aware, also, that Miss Martineau, in the shape 
of “Philosophical Essays,” had indulged in still sublimer 
speculations upon topics kindred with those illustrated in 
her political tales. But having learned our notions, for in- 
stance, with regard to the holy state of matrimony, in that 
school of which Bishop Jeremy Taylor was a disciple, 
(whose “ Marriage Ring,” we earnestly commend to all, and 
particularly to those who are so anxious to oppose a“ check” 
to the overflowings of human population), or rather, having 
learned it at the feet of the holy apostle himself, who declares 
“ marriage honourable in all,” we had no such fears as those 
entertained by Miss Martineau upon the subject of an over- 
burthened earth; especially in a world, where, besides the 
ordinary current of mortality, many agents of destruction 
have made the human family their unceasing victims—where 
famine, the elements, the sword and the pestilence of God’s 
wrath, have so many times swept in a moment to the dust, 
such myriads of the sinful creatures of his power. Having 
also imbibed our few and simple opinions respecting the 
true character of man, at a source which teaches humility 
and self-abasement as amongst the first and most constant 
elements of human duty, our minds have never yet been 
brought up to the state of those loftier theories with regard 
to the dignity of human nature, whose object would seem to 
be to render the entire population of a world, in fact, some- 
what variously constituted and composed,—men, women 
and children, barbarian and Scythian, bond and free, “ se/f- 
dependent, self-possessed, disenthralled,” and in various 
other ways, bejuggied out of their common sense, and the 
rightful possession of their reasonable faculties ! 

Nevertheless, we well knew that these vagaries are often 
like those phantasmagoria, which deceive our senses under 
certain aspects, while the illusion fades as soon as the me- 
dium disappears; and we had generously hoped, that, when- 
ever she set foot upon our shores, no longer deluded by the 
false optics of her own coterie, she would regard things as 
they usually are every where this side Utopia, and would 
form some rational views respecting the condition and pros- 
pects of society. We were, in fine, ready to believe, that, 
having in some measure dismissed those vapourish fancies, 
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which might naturally be generated in those gloomy alleys 
with which she seems to have been conversant, amidst the 
magnificent works, by which Nature, in her deep solitudes, 
utters her own unceasing praises, her mind might catch 
something of the spirit of “the scene, and become enlarged 
to a just contemplation of that advancement which time and 
the current of events impart to the institutions of man. In 
all this, however, we have found ourselves exceedingly dis- 
appointed; for whatever erroneous views and prejudices 
Miss Martineau brought with her, we are sorry to say, ap- 
pear to have become very’much increased and exaggerated in 
the course of her peregrinations. 

One of the earliest remarks which would suggest itself 
to the reader of these volumes, is, that a large proportion of 
their contents have no very apparent connexion with the 
subject of which they propose to treat; or, at any rate, the 
connexion is maintained by a thread of so very slender fibre, 
as to be scarcely discernible by ordinary perceptions, It 
is really astonishing, how much of the book consists of 
vague speculations upon very general topics. Another re- 
mark is, that in attempting to make the book what she is 
pleased to style “a compound of philosophy and fact,” she 
has been led into the fatal errour of deriving philosophical 
conclusions from insulated facts, which are themselves often 
and obviously derived from the most objectionable sources. 
And notwithstanding her extensive intercourse with people 
of all classes in the United States, her acquaintance amongst 
whom, she informs us, would include “ nearly every eminent 
man in politics, science, and literature, and almost every 
distinguished woman,”—it is very evident, that it is not 
from these sources principally, she has derived her informa- 
tion respecting our manners and character. For, in addi- 
tion to the irresistible evidence afforded in her pages, of the 
shallowness of her knowledge, as well as of a strong infu- 
sion of party sentiment and party prejudice, it should not be 
forgotten, that the chief companion of her travels, upon whose 
judgement she places the highest reliance, was a gentleman 
not a great while resident in this country, and whose opin- 
ions on these subjects cannot, therefore, be entitled to that 
weight which might otherwise be awarded them. Besides 
we are almost ashamed to avow our convictions, that even 
people “eminent in politics, science and literature,” are 
sometimes apt tomislead the credulousand the unwary; and 
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it has been intimated pretty frequently, that in the particu- 
lar instance of Miss Martineau, the temptation was far too 
strong to be easily withstood. 

In order to satisfy our readers as to the extremely lucid 
and well-founded opinions formed by Miss Martineau, res- 
pecting the principles of the two great political parties, whose 
contests so long agitated this country, we refer them to the 
sixteenth, and following pages, of her first volume. There 
is little, perhaps, in her whole work, more remarkable, than 
the cathedral style, with which she enters upon her exposi- 
tion of the views entertained by the leaders of the two con- 
tending factions; and as for the “ Essex Junto,”—after a 
residence of less than two years in the United States, du- 
ring which very little of her time can have been passed 
near the haunts of that ancient and formidable association, 
its name comes as trippingly over her tongue, as if every 
evening its members had met with Miss Martineau for the 
purpose of enjoying the intellectual festivities of a Manches- 
ter tea-table. It is not our purpose, certainly, to bring to 
light long-forgotten dissensions. But it may be as well to 
suggest, for the information of Miss Martineau and some of 
her advisers, that the great Federal party were not, as she 
states, desirous of establishing a monarchy in this country, 
but derived their name from their wish for a consolidated 
and efficient form of government, such as satisfied the hopes 
of Washington and Adams-—such as Hamilton, and Madi- 
son, and Jay advocated with consummate ability—such as 
was settled at the adoption of the constitution—such as the 
people ratified, and under which they have lived until this 
period, in the enjoyment of every reasonable degree of |ib- 
erty and happiness. And here, after all, we apprehend, 
may be seen the most serious objection to the work in ques- 
tion, so far as it may pretend to any authority upon the 
subjcets which it professes to discuss. It is, that notwith- 
standing the extraordinary flourish with which she announ- 
ces her intimacy with most of the distinguished people of 
the United States, as much as to say, “How unlikely it is 
that I should be mistaken!” she did really possess only 
those very limited means of acquiring accurate information, 
which might have answered her purpose well enough, if 
she had confined herself to generalizations, but which only 
betray her ignorance of the subject, whenever she attempts 
to enter into detail. We do not mean to be so ungallantas 
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to remark that ladies may not be capable of saying very 
good things upon “ Commerce,” “ Revenue,” “ Currency,” 
and even the “ Tariff,” little as they naturally and usually are 
conversant with subjects of a character so extremely difficult 
and complicated, and which involve, in order to their just 
comprehension, much patient reflection and long habits of 
business; but we do say, without fear of contradiction, 
- it we defy any competent person to read the speculations 

Miss Martineau, upon these and some kindred topics, 
adinae being satisfied, that her ideas in relation to them 
are as indefinite and unsatisfactory as any fair lady’s in 
truth and reason ought to be. Neither do we intend to in- 
sinuate, by the foregoing remark, any thing derogatory to 
the intellectual equality of the gentler with the sterner sex. 
In some departments of intellectual exertion, the productions 
of women have seldom been surpassed by those of men. 
The truth is, the difference is one of degree, and not of 
quality. Each in its own sphere, is called upon to perform 
those duties, and exert those faculties, for which their pecu- 
liar physical and mental organization, and the decrees 
of Nature and of Providence, have designed them; and for 
the woman to attempt to assert her fancied equality with the 
man, while she is, in the nature of things, placed in a state 
of social subjection to him, is in practice just as absurd and 
fruitless, as if the rose should desire to throw off her 
queenly beauty, in order to array herself in the strength 
and firmness of the oak, beneath whose broad and vigour- 
ous trunk she may be shielded from the ungenial blast. 

Of the variety and value of Miss Martineau’s knowledge 
upon some of the economical subjects connected with our 
political condition, some judgement may be formed from 
the fact that she devotes one chapter of nearly three pages 
to the combined topics of “revenue and expenditures,”— 
two pretty important items, one would think, to a political 
economist, who is explaining the resources of a somewhat 
extensive territory. About one half a page is occupied 
with the consideration of the public income, in regard to 
which the principal point stated seems to be, that “ the 
Customs are the chief source of the revenue of the reneral 
government, —a circumstance by which we are in no wise 
distinguished, we believe, from other commercial nations; 
— as these “are in course of reduction year by 

Von. LV. as 
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vear,” ihe prospect for the future seems sufficiently gloomy. 
The chapter to which, for some not very apparent reason, 
she gives the title of “ Economy,” contains, on the other 
hand, one hundred and thirty-five pages ; and this chapter, 
singularly enough, contains all the particulars which the 
entire work aflords us upon the actual subject of her travels. 
It had been our original intention to make a few reflections 
in relation to Miss Martineau’s exposition of the principles 
of the “ Tariff,” and to suggest some of the probable conse- 
quences which might have ensued, if the American Govern- 
Miss Martineau’s expansive spirit of 


ment, struck with } 
Freedom, had determined in the beginning, to “ leave labour, 
and commerce, and capital, free—disdaining interference at 
home, and retaliation abroad—showing her faith in the nat- 
ural laws of social economy, by calmly committing to them 
the external interests of her people ;” but resting firmly on 
the conviction that we have not yet, as Miss Martineau well 
suggests, either the “knowledge or the requisite faith” to 
carry on this extraordinary enterprize, we shall omit here 
our speculations upon a question so important, and occupy 
the limits which we must assign ourselves, with other and 
more intelligible subjects. Let it be sufficient for us to re- 
mark, that, in the course of our perusal of these volumes, 
we have found ourselves in extreme danger of losing the 
“ requisite faith” to believe in the soundness of Miss Mar- 
tineau’s conclusions upon many topics, with which she has 
been supposed to be more particularly familiar. 

It would be a labour of too great magnitude, even if we 
had inclination for the task, to pomt out the various absurdi- 
ties and false conclusions, sometimes of a very singular na- 
ture, which are exhibited in these volumes. We have 
marked certain passages here and there for animadversion, 
intending afterwards to make a few observations upon some 
of the “ Morals” which constitute so large a portion of the 
work, and to follow some of them out to their legitimate 
results. There is ene passage, however, so remarkable, 
that we cannot avoid quoting it here ; not only for its com- 
plimentary style towards our fair countrywomen, but because 
of the uncommon justice and reasonableness of its allega- 
tions respecting the whole population of a country “ where 
women write miserable letters, almost universally, becaus: 
it 1s a settled matter, that it is unsafe to commit one’s self on 
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paper ; and where elderly people seem to lack, almost uni- 
versally, that faith in principles which inspires a free expres- 
sion of them at any time and under all circumstances.”* 


When I had been in the country some time, I remarked to one who 


»w well the society in which he lived, that I had not seen a good lady’s 
letter > TJanded; though the conversation of some of the writers, was 
of a very superiour kind. The letiers were uniformly poor and guar led 
in expression, confined to common-places, and overloaded with flatiery. 

There « replied he, ‘ no good ter tte imerica. The force of 
put opinion is so strong, and the danger of publicity so great, Sen ates 
co not write what they think, for fear of getting into bad hands: and this 

gain upon the w en, and makes their style artific ial.’ Tt is not 
tt é e no good Jetters written in America: among my 
vn circle of rrespondents there, there are ladies and gentlemen whose 


letters would stand a comparison ” h any, for frankness, grace, and epis- 
ry beauty of every kind. But lam not aware of any medium between 


excelience, and the ignitic ance which characterises 





— modesty of this paragraph perhaps equals its justice. 
The meaning of the latter portion is not quite clear; but 
we oon we are to understand, that all those individuals 
in the United States, who had any pretensions to epistolary 
excellence, were among the correspondents of Miss Martin- 
eau, while the letters of all other persons, “ are character- 
ised only by their boarding-school insignificance !" Now 
with due deference to Miss Martineau, and the centleman 
who knew so well ithe society in which he lived, we take the 
iberty to say, that they must both have lived very much in 

ly of not the best description in this country, to war- 
rant them in statements such as they have seen fit to make. 
The women of America, like women almost every where 
else, are rather remarkable for their epistolary skill: and 

our fair countrywomen do not come quite up to Madame 
de Sevigné in this particular, those whe are entitled to 
their confidence, have not, to our knowledge, had reason to 
complain, that their letters were not written in honesty and 
simplicity of spirit, or without that grac eful ease of manner 
for which ladies are usually distinguished. Besides, not- 
withstanding Miss Martineau’s saving clause, we have good 
reason to believe, that she was really quite unfortunate in 
many of her correspondents, as was, no doubt, the gentleman, 
‘who knew so wi ll the society in which he lived.” Neither 
was it at all singular, in our opinion, th it letters addressed to a 


stranger like Miss Martineau, just arrived in the country 
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and distinguished as she was, should have been expressed in 
complimentary language and “ confined to common-places.” 
It certainly would have been more frank than natural, if 
those who had barely heard of her character abroad, or had 
met her here in a casual interview, had addressed her in any 
other manner than they did under such circumstances. 
Perhaps an increase of acquaintance did not inspire a corres- 
pondent increase of confidence. At any rate, we look upon 
it as extremely hard, that our country women should be thus 
assailed, because they were unwilling or unable to gratify 
the gossiping spirit of Miss Martineau to its full desire for 
tittle-tattle ; and we, for one, rejoice in the prudence which 
they seem to have displayed. Asa specimen of her consist- 
ency, however, we may as well subjoin the fact, the it in a note 
to page 102, Vol. II. she quotes at length a very “ handsome” 
and to our view a very well written letter, the production, 
as she says, of “ the wife of a village mechanic, who is a fair 
specimen of her class.” Her object in making the quotation 
is, to show that the working people of the northern states 
are thinkers ! 

There seem to have been few things which came under 
the observation of Miss Martineau while in this country, 
which more shocked her sense of rectitude, than the guilty 
principles, which, according to her best information, actuate 
the minds of almost all aspirants to public office in the 
United States. She was told that “ almost every man holds 
office, some time during his life, and that holding office is 
the ruin of moral independence.” By almost any arithme- 
tic, these two things, as she well observes, would “ seem to 
yield an alarming result.” She concludes, however, on the 
whole her informant must have been mistaken in his propo- 
sitions, because the offices which are most commonly held 
by the mass of the people are, after all, only those of Select- 
men, constables, captains of militia, and “ such small deer,” 
which are not so likely, of course, to corrupt the inward 
sense of right and wrong; all of which naturally tends to 
render the result much less alarming than it might other- 
wise be. Upon this point, however, we are not so much dis- 
posed to quarrel with Miss Martineau as upon some others ; 
for we have not much doubt that many of those who desire, 
as well as of those who hold office, are, to say the best of 
them, little better than they should be. We confess that we 
should rejoice to see much more of the spirit of Coriolanus 
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than of Absalom in this particular. Some degree of coinci- 
dence of opinion ought, perhaps, fairly to be expected be- 
tween a candidate for public office, and his constituents, as 
well as some mode of communicating the fact. No doubt 
a certain amount of corrupt dealing will ordinarily insinu- 
ate itself into popular elections. But Miss Martineau 
would discover an amazing difference in this respect, as 
might be reasonably inferred, between our moral popula- 
tion and many of the inhabitants of our great cities. At 
any rate, the charge as a national vice, comes with a very 
ill grace from the inhabitant of a country, where neither 
canvassing nor hustings have been conspicuous for the in- 
tegrity and purity of the principles displayed; where in 
order to be elected to the House of Commons, a man is 
often under the necessity of submitting to the ruin of his 
fortune ; and as to the ruin of his principles, perhaps the 
best judges upon the question of the comparative sacrifice 
would be some of Miss Martineau’s political friends at 
home. 

It was, however, a flagrant and enormous instance of 
this general depravity, which seems to have reached the 
source of those tears, with which Miss Martineau bewails 
our national derelictions. It appears, that in the course of 
her rambles through the valley of the Connecticut, she hap- 
pened to be present at the celebration of the anniversary of 
the battle of Bloody Brook, at Deerfield in Massachusetts. 
It also happened that the orator of the occasion was “ one 
of the candidates for the highest office in the State,” no other 
in fact, than the present chief magistrate of that common- 
wealth. Miss Martineau heard afterwards from “ indispu- 
table authority,” that the commemoration of this affecting 
incident was got up for electioneering purposes and that 
the candidate was invited with the object of “ strengthening 
his interest in the western part of the State ;” whereupon 
she expresses her displeasure and disgust at the whole atlair 
accordingly. It is no part of our business here certainly to 
defend the orations of Mr. Everett ; and we shall leave en- 
tirely out of the question, all comments upon the elegant 
style of remark, indulged in by Miss Martineau, as to the 
manner of the orator. It is’ enough for us to say, that we 
believe these productions have won for Mr. Everett, the 
highest reputation both at home and abroad, and that in 
the whole catalogue there are few, in our poor judgement, 
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more creditable to his genius and feelings than the one pro- 
nounced by him at Bloody Brook. We ought perhaps to 
remark in addition, that it is evident from the circum- 
stances, as detailed by herself, that she cannot have 
heard one word in ten of the production which she de- 
votes to such wholesale condemnations. Neither can 
we Imagine, notwithstanding the uncommon dimness of 
the author’s perce} ; 
encourage the virtue of the young and animate — the 
} 


tions, any theme better calculated to 


yosoms of the aged, than one which recalls to memory 
the ennobling associations connected with the bravery, forti- 
tude, and suilerings of their common ancestry. Nor do we 
place any confidence whatever in the statement made to her 
ble authority.” The citizens of Deerfi 
“l were des 


4 
f 
| 


rround consecrated by one of the most striking 





nial history; and it was surely not unnat- 
ural that they should invit of the most « quent o1 itors 
of the commonwealth to p rm his appropriate part in th 
mt tu mi nd no generous mind would, in our 
opinion, seek further for t motives of either party in tl 
ca it is not perhaps to be expected that for iers 
would enter heartily into all our feelings upon these sub- 
jects, or 1 rstand why such names as Lovell’s Pond and 
Bloody Brook wd thrill upon our hearts like some old 
tale of romantic chivalry and misfortune: but why a “ cel- 
ebration like that of Forefi r’s day” should b nex press- 
Wbly mnt ing and valuable.” and no such interest or value 


be attached to the attempt to follow our pilgrim si and 


thew wnmediat successors through their subsequent career, 


it is not easy to conceive. Miss Martineau, however, 
observes, that “it is not easy to see why it should be made 
an occasion of commemoration, by monument and oratory 


1 
| 


have a strong 


in preference to many o hers, which 


interest attaching to them. No virtue was here to be h 


in remembrance; nothing but mere misery. The contem- 
plati n of mere misery 1s pauiful and hurttul, and the « nis 
salutarv influence that | could percels aris from this 
oceasion was a far-fetched and dubious one,—thankfulness 


that the Indians are not now at hand to molest the whit 
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inhabitants.” On the contrary, to our view, there are few 
more touching incidents recorded in the early history of 
any country whatever. It was at a period when the colony 
was weak in numbers, and scarcely daring to hope to main- 
tain thew foot-hold or even their existence against the 
remorseless foe, by whom they were constantly surrounded. 
At this moment, nearly one hundred young men, the very 
hope and strength of Massachusetts, were cut down after a 
fruitless struggle, by vast superiority of numbers, in the 
midst of a lonely and savage forest. For many a long year 
their fate was bewailed in the fire-side story, and by tears 
and jamentations, Which mourned for them, in the beautiful 
and poetical lancuage of the day, as “ The Flower of 
HMssex :” for there was scarcely a familv in that ancient 
county but felt the stroke. ind although many of their 
names (becaus / » sacred poet) have now gone 
down into undeserved oblivion, is the story of their deaths 
less interesting or aflecting, therefore, than that of the 
Douglas and the Percy And if this could stir the heart of 
a Philip Sidney, * | uund of a trumpet,” we know no 
reason, notwithstanding the slur of Miss Martineau, why 
many a true heart should not now beat more warmly at the 
memory of the melancholy but gallant fate of the “ Flower 
of E sex.” ‘ 

On the whole, we are inclined to consider the chapter 
upon the * Political non-existence of women,” (Vol I. p. 


148 et seq.) as decid dly the most amusing c ntained in 
these volumes. If we had never heard of these things 
before, we might have supposed that Miss Martineau had, 
on this occasion, forgotten the usual seriousness of her dis- 
quisitions, and was entertaining us with a diverting abstrac- 


tion, which, like most other abstractions, was far more 


diverting than either sound or applicable to any useful 
purpose. ‘The priority of time, however, at which Mary 
Woolstoncraft and Frances Wi: olt divulged their specu- 


i 
lations, detracts much fromthe originality of Miss Martineau’s 


humour upon this subject. Accordai to her theory, the 
women of the United States h been subjected to great 
and insullerable injury, in consequence of the unjust de- 
privation of their political rights ; which appear to consist, 
in general terms, in attending caucuses, hustling at elections, 

uz in the usual manner, practising the several learned 
proit ms and occupying the various legislative, judicial 
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and executive stations of society. The proposition stated 
by her is this—*One of the fundamental principles 
announced in the Declaration of Independence is, that 
governments derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. How can the political condition of women 
be reconciled with this?” To this we answer, that it has 
always been considered a point of politeness, on the part ot 
ladies, to yield the necessary consent. And excepting an 
occasional outbreak from a termagant or so, here and there, 
society has usually gone forward very well on these terms. 
Miss Martineau proceeds : 


‘The democratic principle requires the equal political representation 
of all rational being Children, idiots and criminals, during the season 
ot sequestration (we marvel al his exception, ) are the on y fair excep- 
tions The case is s } pane Saas I might close it here, but it is interesting 
to inquire how so obvious a decision has been so evaded as to leave to 
women no political rights whatever The question has been asked. from 
time to lime, in more countries than one, how obedience to the laws can 
be required of women, when has, either actually or virtually, 
given any consent to any law. No plausible answer has, as far as I can 


discover, bee n offered ; tor the good reason that no plausible answer can 
be devised. Vol IL. p. 149 

Now woreein entering very deeply into disquisitions 
upon the abstruse principles of political society ; we may be 
permitted to observe, that in all governments of whatever 
description, the “ consent of the governed” is always very 
much a matter of implication, for any practical purpose. 
Upon any other principle no government could proceed for 
a moment. Indeed, if Miss Martineau’s exposition of the 
sentiment of the Declaration be correct. we do not see the 
necessity for any government at all: because all the com- 
ponent parts of soc ety (except the respectable classes 
tunjustiy excluded by Miss Martineau) being called upon by 


the “ powers that be” for their previous consent to the 
exercise of authority, the question naturally arises, where is 
the necessity of be ing calle d upon at all? why not throw 


aside, at once, this slavish adherance to worn out prejudice S, 
—show ourselves as we are and ought to be, * se/f- Posse ssed 
and disenthralled.’—and renounce allegiance to these facti- 
tious forms, which would control the freedom of the human 
mind and conduct! These questions, we apprehend, would 
be found difficult to be answered. 

To be sure, the history of the world exhibits really a 
pretty constant acquiesence in that order of things, which 
throwing the burden of public cares upon the man, leaves 
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the woman leisure to cultivate those softer emotions, which 
win his heart back from the tossing and trampling crowd, 
and soothe him with the endearments of domestic love. 
“ But,” says Miss Martineau, 


“ But this acquiescence is only partial; and to give any semblance of 
strength to the plea, the acquiescence must be complete. I, for one, do not 
acquiesce. I declare that whatever obedience I yield to the laws of the 
society in which I live, is a matter between, not the community and my- 
self, but my judgement and my wiil. Any punishment inflicted on me for 
the breach of the laws, I should regard as so much gratuitous injury; for 
to those laws I have never actually or virtually assented. I know that 
there are women in England who agree with me in this. I know that 
there are women in America who agree with me in this. The plea of 
acquiescence is invalidated by us.” Vol. I. p. 152. 


Upon this showing, a serious crisis would seem to be 
approaching,—a contest between the fair sex and the “ un- 
gentle, tyrannical men, who abuse the right of the strong- 
est, however they may veil the abuse with indulgence.” 
(Vol. II. p. 235). The doctrine of the paragraph sounds to us 
highly revolutionary in its tone and character. The kind 
of resistanée proposed, Miss Martineau does not intimate ; 
nor does she inform us how many aiders and abettors she can 
number in this righteous conspiracy against the unjust 
assumptions of the stronger sex. It is probable, however, 
that upon the most liberal allowance for rank and file, 
both in England and America, the proportion of those 
who do not acquiesce in the usual opinions upon this 
subject, will not approach the comparative number of 
those other worthy members of society, whom, in conse- 
quence of their non-acquiescence, in the commonly received 
opinions of civilized life, it has been found necessary to sub- 
ject to the gentle restraints of various public institutions, 
under the authority of the laws in such case made and 
provided. If therefore, our calculation should be nearly 
correct, (and, judging from the ladies of our acquaintance, 
we believe that we have made a tremendously large allow- 
ance to the non-acquiescents,) in case the question should 
ever come to serious issue, it will be seen at once, that it 
will not become necessary for the men to interfere at all, 
since the conspirants would obviously be exposed to speedy 
reduction by those of their own sex, who are satisfied with 
the courteous, affectionate, beautiful and noble relation for 
which nature and providence designed them. 

Vou. IV. 59 
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For a full developement of the late views upon this sub- 
ject, we refer our readers to the chapter on “ Woman,” in 
the second volume. For a practical commentary, we refer 
them to much of the preliminary history of the first French 
Revolution. The midsummer-madness of the whole en- 
titles it to an attentive perusal, in order to afford us an 
incidental test, if that were necessary, of the soundness and 
value of Miss Martineau’s judgement in other particulars. 
But it is not worth while to pursue it further. Indeed we 
are not sure that we should have said a word on the subject 
of this inconceivable and outrageous nonsense, if we had not 
perceived some temporary evil (pregnant, we doubt not, with 
future good) resulting from the publication of these ridicu- 
lous doctrines. Some of our friends in the boarding-schools 
have begun seriously to question whether they can be bound 
to obey laws which ‘the »y have had no hand in enacting ; and 
we have every reason to believe, that it was under the peculiar 
prompting of Miss Martineau,* that Miss Angelina Grimke 
and her sister, to the utter confusion of that modesty which 
crowns, like some inestimable jewel, the head of woman in 
her appropriate sphere, have been sent abroad, 


Tuo rave, recite and madden round the land 


We will not, therefore, enter into the religious argument 
upon this subject. Let us only say, in conclusion, to Miss 
Martineau and her adherents, that if the *y will endeavour to 
forget the whole of that affected and tawdry sentiment, 
which, in our opinion, has nothing either of the spirit or 
reasonableness of pure religion, and will read their Bibles 
with fidelity and humility, they will stand in no danger of 
mistake as to the true condition and real duty of woman. 

Considering, therefore, the peculiar intensity of Miss 
Martineau’s zeal in advocating her mistaken, though we sup- 
pose we must account them sincere, views upon this sub- 
ject; it Is not at all surprising that she should be found in 
the forefront of the battle,in maintaining the other wild and 
foolish schemes of a day uncommonly prone to extravagan- 
ces of various descriptions. We have purposely foreborne, 
until this moment, to allude to her notions with regard to 
slavery in the United States; which, nevertheless, consti- 


* See Vol. II. p. 128 
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tute the obvious basis of her speculations upon every topic 
treated in her work; while her discussions of the direct sub- 
ject, under various names, occupy, we should judge, about 
one-third of the space contained in the two volumes. Nel- 
ther do we feel it necessary for us to enter into a detailed 
argument on this question; with regard to which, we need 
hardly say, our views are entirely different from those en- 
tertained by Miss Martineau. Miss Martineau is, as might 
be expected, an abolitionist of the first water. Like them, 
she looks upon slavery as that one great and enormous crime, 
in comparison with which, all others which have hitherto 
devastated the world, “ pale their ineffectual fires.” Like 
them, she believes it to be so great and dreadful an evil, 
that she is willing, with them, to hazard the Pandora-cata- 
logue of all other evils, in order to secure its immediate abo- 
lition. Like them, she regards it as that one deadly and de- 
vouring sin, by the side of which, those ordinary fruits of 
the wickedness of men’s hearts, denounced in the decalogue, 
and preached against by Christ and his apostles, fade into com- 
parative and venial insignificance. We believe that we do not 
state the case too strongly, although certainly it is not of 
universal application. We too, with Miss Martineau, believe 
slavery to be an evil; but we also believe, in opposition to 
her sickly sentiment and that of such as she, that there are 
and may be other evils, both political and moral, of incaleu- 
lably greater magnitude. Nor have we much doubt of the 
eventual emancipation of the slave; because we consider 
the state of bondage as factitious in itself, and not necessa- 
rily resulting from any of those constant causes, which pro- 
duce and perpetuate the ordinary and various conditions of 
human society. Indeed, we are warranted by Scripture 
and reason, in believing that a holy and happy time will 
eventually arrive, when the influence of a vast power of 
melioration will have become diffused through the utmost 
extremities of social existence. In the mean time, the oper- 
ation of Providence is usually gradual in the administration 
of the affairs of this world ; because it is not an executive, but 
a persuasive power, and asks and demands of man the co-ope- 
ration of his sound and reasonable faculties, for its fulfilment. 
Such, we think, will be the progress of emancipation. And 
whoever believes that the slave will ever be freed by means 
of the measures advocated and fostered by Miss Martineau 
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and her adherents, in our opinion, dreams. The truth is, 
that the efforts of the abolitionist are necessarily fruitless, 
because the end at which he aims is impracticable. We 
do not mean the freedom of the slave, but his immediate, 
unconditional emancipation. To expect to produce such 
an effect by such means, contradicts the uniform experience 
and the common judgement of mankind. On the contrary, 
it seems to us that every effort of the abolitionist, only de- 
fers the expected day; and that whoever is looking for its 
advent, under such auspices, is in the condition of the coun- 
tryman alluded to by Horace: 


Rusticus expectat dum defluat amnis; at ille 
Labitur et labetur, —— 


We will not finish the quotation, because we entertain bet- 
ter hopes. Indeed, we think that we perceive the glimmer- 
ing dawn of a better day. We think we perceive that the 
unsound and unhealthy enthusiasm upon this subject, is be- 
ginning to wear itself out. This is incidental to al] kinds of 
enthusiasm, properly so called. The more violently it has 
raged and foamed, the sooner will the channel become dry. 
Then, from that deep, still lake of living Christian benevo- 
lence, will flow a gentler stream of just and rational hu- 
manity, and enlightened, effectual action, to refresh and 
fertilize the land. 

Perhaps some extenuation may be found for Miss Mar- 
tineau in the fact, that as a foreigner and an Englishwoman, 
of a certain class, she cannot be expected to understand 
the true character of this question; although, surely, it re- 
quires a strong reason to excuse so resolute a determination 
as she evinces, to do positive mischief, for the sake of doubtful 
and indeterminate good. Perhaps, also, we have been so 
unfortunate as to underrate the legitimate effects of her own 
personal influence and eloquence in this matter. Observe 
the influence upon Congress of her six weeks’ sojourn at 
Washington : 


“When I entered the United States, there was an absolute and most 
eminous silence in Congress about slavery 


* . * * * * . * 


“Before I left, it (that is to say, the question,) had fqund its way into 
both Houses! 





—-! 
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We had supposed this remarkable change to have been 
brought about by the direct agency of Miss Martineau, un- 
til, upon glancing at volume I, page 162, we found a solu- 
tion, not of the fact stated, but of the reason why Miss 
Martineau may have made a mistake as to the actual weight 
and authority of her character. She is speaking of our 
western population : 


“In the sunshine of complacency, their free thoughts ripen into free 
deeds, and the world gains largely. There are natura!ly instances of 
extreme conceit, here and there: but I do not hesitate to avow, that preva- 
lent as mock-modesty and moral cowardice are, in the present condition 
of society, that degree of self-confidence which is commonly called conceit, 
grows in favour with me perpetually!” 


There is one light in which Miss Martineau views this 
perplexing question, and upon which she enlarges to a very 
considerable extent, which demands from us some passing 
notice. It shows to what an extraordinary degree passion 
and prejudice have jaundiced her mind and corrupted the 
whole current of her thoughts. We shall give it but a few 
words, for we begin to feel that it is really high time for us to 
have done with this butterfly philosopher. It might, of course, 
be fairly anticipated, that those individuals in this country, 
who entertain the justest and most truly phil unthropic sen- 
timents upon this subject, feeling naturally the deepest respon- 
sibility, would approach it w ith much caution, and speak of 
it in the spirit of modesty and distrustfulness. Not so thinks 
Miss Martineau. Self-restraint is a word odious in her e yes. 
Those common barriers of opinion and manners, w ith which 
society has hedged in such as are subject to its conventions, 
are abhorrent, in her view, to the native dignity and freedom 
of the human character. That announcement of the Gospel 
message, which is “ peace and Jove,” and which the author 
and finisher of our faith has adapted to soften men’s hearts, 
and, in his own good time, to convert the world to himself, 
suits not that flaming and insensate zeal, which would snatch 
the banner of the rapt crusader from its burial-place in the 
burning sands of Syria, and plant it for a standard before 
the fantastic shrine of some new Diana of the Ephesians ! 
which would march on triumphantly to immediate conquest, 
trampling to destruction the countless filaments and intervo- 
lutions of human society, until all men had learned the value 
of their inestimable priviledge—to fall down before the altar 
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of Sophistry under the name of Reason, and to worship in the 
temples of falsehood, folly and crime, in the various disgui- 
ses, which they too often assume, of universal benevolence 
and philanthrophy ! 

It is under the influence of a spirit similar to this, that 
Miss Martineau denounces, in good set terms, the great body 
of the clergy * of this country, as, indeed, she does almost 
every other class amongst us, for what she calls the “ idola- 
try of opinion,” and the fear of man rather than the fear of 
God! Indeed, she much more than insinuates, that the 
great motive of the clergy, in refraining from what she con- 
siders a proper interference in this matter, is the base and 
slavish one of apprehension on account of their pecuniary 
interest. It is true, that this class of pure and devoted men, 
as they are in this country, if any such were ever to be found, 
have, with uncommon unanimity, abstained from fanning 
the flame of this fierce and intolerant crusade. It is true, 
notwithstanding Miss Martineau’s sneer about “ spiritualism, 
learning, speculation, and advocating third and fourth-rate 
objects of human exertion and amelioration,” that they have 
seemed to consider the grand object of their mission to be, 
to preach repentance towards God, and faith in our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ; leaving it generally to the influ- 
ence of these principles to eflect every object which is ne- 
cessary to the progress of social amelioration. It is true, 
that “ while society is going through the greatest of moral 
revolutions, casting out its most vicious anomaly, and bring- 
ing its Christianity into its politics and its social conduct,” t 
they have not deemed it any part of their duty to aid in the 
holy work of destroying the whole body, for the sake of 
cutting away an excrescence, which time and seasonable 
medicaments would easily remove. It is true, that in their 
conduct upon this question, they have imitated the example 
of Christ and his apostles. It is true, that, like their Divine 
master, they bave been willing to “ render unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God's.” 

We can only quote a passage or two from Miss Mar- 
tineau’s pages on this subject, in order to show what 
spirit she is of : 


* {This review is from the pen of a layman.—Ed.| 


t Vol. IL. p. 356 
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“ The American clergy are the most backward and timid class in the 
society in which they live. Self-exiled from the great moral questions of 
the time—the least informed with true knowledge—the least efficient in 
virtuous action—the least conscious ef that Christian and republican free- 
dom which, as the native atmosphere of piety and holiness, it is their prime 


duty to cherish and diffuse.” Vol. II. p. 352. 
** Seeing what I have seen, I can come to no other conclusion than that 
the most guilty class of the community, in regard to the slavery question, 


at present, is not the slave-holding, nor even the mercantile, but the cleri- 
cal,” &c. Vol. IL. p. 356. 


If all this, and much more of the same character, be 
true, it is surely high time that society should arouse itself, 
and ascertain to whom it has entrusted the momentous duty 
of leading them and their children to the pure fountain of 
religious faith and holy practice. If it be indeed so, better, 
far better for us would it be to take up all the mystic non- 
sense of Miss Martineau’s book about “reverence and the 
democracy of religion and spontaneousness,” that, by such 
means, we may be made meet for the inheritance of the 
saints in light, than trust to such teachers for our spiritual 
advancement in the faith once delivered to the saints! Bet- 
ter, far better, than to attend upon their ministrations, would 
it be for us to do, as Miss Martineau and the author of 
“]Tlome” would recommend, and spend our Sabbath after- 
noons in “ boating,” and other such pleasurable excursions, 
as wou'd best refine our bosoms from the dross of the week’s 
worldly and debasing cares! 

We confess that we have been in the habit of looking 
upon the body of the American clergy with some degree of 
reverence and pride. We have regarded them as holding 
fast, in the midst of an age which has a vast deal that is vain 
and frivolous and unsound, to much of the primitive simplicity 
and sincerity of the earlier days of the church. We still 
look towards them with confidence and hope. And the 
more we see them inclined to “do their first works,” and 
abjure the idle sophistries and fanaticisms of the day, the 
more trust we shall continue to maintain in their worth and 
usefulness. But they need none of our aid; nor should we 
have ventured upon this subject, if the offensive comments 
in Miss Martineau’s book had not stood out in such strong 
relief, as to render an omission to notice them liable to some 
misconstruction, It is not strange, however, that, entertaining 
the views which she does respecting religion itself, she should 
regard with special dislike the sober, and, at the same time, 
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earnest character of the American clergy. Upon this sub- 
ject, we will not, at this time, enlarge. ‘In our opinion, its 
merits deserve the examination of a separate article; not 
particularly as expressing only Miss Martineau’s opinions, 
but as containing a fuller developement than usual, of some 
remarkable and startling doctrines, which, we fear, are be- 
coming only too prevalent. We have already alluded to 
what Miss Martineau calls “ spontaneousness,” which we 
believe to be no other than what is defined in the Holy 
Scriptures as those imaginations of men’s hearts which are 
evil, and that continually. In addition, she recommends 
‘less formal religious observance in families, and more ge- 
nial interest in the intellectual provinces of religion, new 
temptations to walking, driving, boating, &c.—(that is, on 
the Sabbath)—that social amusements of every kind should 
be encouraged, and all religious restraints upon speech and 
action removed; in short, that spontaneousness should be 
reverenced and approved above all things, whatever form it 
may take.” (Vol. Il. p. 345.) In connection with this, 
we take a passage from a writer who seems to have pleased 
her more than any thing else in this country, excepting, per- 
haps, Dr. Follen, the summary of religious duty and specu- 
lation may be considered complete : 


‘Every man should be encouraged to inquire, and to inquire nota little 
merely, within certain prescribed limits, but freely, fearless!y—fully to scan 
heaven, air, ocean, earth, and to master God, nature and humanity, if he 


ean.” Appendix, p. 409. 


If he can! Is it possible, that, in these times, there can 
be a doubt of his capacity for these trifling operations ? 

We are aware that we have done Miss Martineau no 
semblance of justice in this particular; for there is a vast 
mass (rudis indigestaque moles) of equally noxious or worse 
matter in her pages, which, as we have above suggested, 
requires a separate and careful analysis. We will only re. 
mark, that with great pretension to a sort of indefinite, and 
sentimental, and unintelligible religion, she exhibits a strange 
and deplorable lack of the power and spirit of a true and 
living faith, She objects to the way in which religion 1s 
made an occupation by women of this country, as an argu- 
ment of the vacuity which must exist, when such a mistake 
is fallen into ; and says, “1 was struck with this when I saw 
them labouring at their New Testament, reading supersti- 
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tiously a daily portion of that which was already too famil- 
iar to the ear to leave any genuine and lasting impression, 
when thus read.” We know well the uncharitableness and 
wickedness of forming rash and hasty judgements of others, 
upon such a subject ; but since all men are called upon to 
choose for themselves in this particular, we avow our firm 
and honest conviction, that, of the aged women of New 
England, there are few, even of the poorest, and most igno- 
rant, and most despised, who have all their lives long read 
their Bibles in the very manner denounced by Miss Mar- 
tineau,—and that too, probably, after the toils of the day, 
and by the scanty embers of their evening fire,—who have 
not derived from it an infinitely more living and practical 
system of genuine, pious devotion, than all which is bla- 
zoned in these pages, and upon many a brighter page 
than Miss Martineau’s, amidst the noon-day pretensions of 
intellectual and moral superiority ! 

In the notice which we have thus given of this work, it 
has been our general object to point out only some of the 
grosser errours and more pernicious doctrines proclaimed by 
its author. Enough remains, however, both of great and 
small nonsense, to afford an ample field for comment to those 
who have leisure and inclination for the task. To others 
we cheerfully yield it. They will find, amongst other things, 
a most uncommon display of empty volubility upon all sub- 
jects, and especially upon the “ scandals of the ume.” And 
we cannot but trust, that some competent person will en- 
deavour to reconcile the apparently discordant facts, of the 
great pliancy of Miss Martineau’s mazvillary process, during 
her pert and flippant conversations in society here, with its 
evident want of due power, when she was seated at the hos- 
pitable tables to which she was so freely invited.* Nor can 
we avoid entertaining the hope, that some one learned in 
these matters will say what may seem proper, in relation to 
the intimate knowledge which she displays of the domestic 
economy of the American people ; and thank her for that 
neighbourly care of our linens and muslins, which induced 
her to recommend that “all American ladies should know 


* There is no such thing to be had in Boston, asa joint of tender meat. 
Vol. Il. p. 24. The only tender, juicy meat I saw in the country, was a 
urloin of beef «t Charleston, and the whole provision of a gentleman's 
table in Kentucky, &c. &c. &c. Id. id 


Vou. IV. 60 
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how to clear starch and iron,” &c. ! *—a suggestion of duty 
on their part, we believe, never before considered necessary 
to be made ; but still, in our opinion, somewhat inconsistent 
with a due attention to their newly discovered political 
rights and responsibilities ! 

Of the men in this country, Miss Martineau seems to 
have acquired no very exalted impressions. According to 
her account of it, she had the good fortune to know pretty 
much all of them, who had any great pretensions to dis- 
tinction. And although she does not exactly venture to say 
there are “barren all,” yet, so far as we are capable of in- 
ferrimg her ultimate opinions from her scattered remarks, 
there are very few of them, certainly, of that style of great- 
ness which Miss Martineau most approves. For after trav- 
elling through the whole length and breadth of the country, 
upon whom, is it imagined, she pitches as the most extraor- 
dinary man in our land? A land, too, which we are gen- 
er -ally supposed to believe uncommonly fertile of greatness : 
especially those of us who have caught only an occasional 
glimpse of the unquestionable thing itse if, in the persons of 
the Halls, Hamiltons, Trollopes and Martineaus of the day 
Our readers would undoubtedly answer the question as, 
of course, Miss Martineau does, according to their precon 
ceived opt inions. Some would say Dr. Channing.—oters 
Dr. Beecher ; this one prefers Mr. Webster,—that one, on 
the contrary, Mr. Van Buren; and some, we dare say, 
would not hesitate to avow an honest predilection in favour 
of Mr. Garrison. It is very much a matter of private iun- 


to keep! le al vias Ww te I i! indersta 4 
ma gore a sul h Linh ¢ Vol. Il p. 251. We 


commend her to the tender mercies of the ladies 





> 
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which must have astonished him, as much as it did us, if he 
has any of the true elements of greatness in his character. 
Such, however, are her deliberate conclusions. After hav- 
ing seen all that she could see in this country—Dr. Channing 
and Dr. Beecher—Mr. Van Buren, Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, 
Mr. Madison, and even General Jackson—indeed, for 
aught we know, Mr. Biddle himself,—what are they all, in 
her eyes, in comparison with Dr. Follen! Hear her own 
words. After stating, ia regard to a gentleman who was 
born and bred in Germany, as a German, who has been 
only “thirteen years a resident of this country,” and who 
can have no interest in the appropriate portion of those fine 
lines of Cowper, which allege,— 


| 

T 

a W with I Dn 
after stating him to be “ eloquent b nd all others,”—not- 
withstanding “he uses the language as a mere instrument, 
she procecds to say: “1 certainly think him the most re- 


markable and greatest man | saw in the country.” (Vol. 
Il. p. 204.) , 

There is only one further point in the volumes, to which 
we think it necessary to allude. According to Miss Mar- 
tincau, we are im a highly disagreeable condition in this 
country, In Cunsequence of the very general spirit of dissat- 
istaction which prevails, indeed, to an extent really alarm- 
ing. Portions of our population have always been accused 
of a restless desire for novelty. In fact, it is an old charge 
of the moralists against the human race, that they rather 
look forward to the promise of the morrow, than rest easy 
with those good things, which to-day places in their grasp. 
But, if we are to believe her, this spirit never raged to such 
an extraordinary degree in any country before! We have 
already accused Miss Martineau of deducing general con- 
clusions from isolated facts. We now charge her with ar- 
riving at a conclusion directly in contradiction of all the 
premises which she assumes ! The premises are stated in 
volume second, page 127th, and the following, together with 
her remarks upon each. We give them in order : 


l Their moralists are dissatisfied 
2. ‘ The scholars of America are dissatisfied.” 
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* The professional men of America are dissatisfied.” 
4. “The merchants are dissatisfied.” 
5. (interrogatively) “ Are the mechanic and farming classes satisfied ? 
No, not even they.” 


These classes include, we believe, about all the different or- 
ders of society in this country, since we have no gentlemen, 
technically so styled. These, then, are the premises, pre- 
senting, it will be acknowledged, a very melancholy picture. 
Now what is the highly logical conclusion, as stated by 
Miss Martineau on the last page of her work !— 


“ No peculiarity in them is more remarkable than their NATIONAL CON- 
TENTMENT.”’ 


We have now done with Miss Martineau for the present. 
Worthless as these volumes really are, we do not feel that the 
time devoted by us to their examination, has been altogether 
misemployed. She came to this country under some peculiar 
advantages. She was a woman !—it entitled her to our 
respect. She was an Englishwoman,—it challenged our 
good-will. She laboured under some physical disadvanta- 
ges,—it at once interested our sympathies, and secured her 
our confidence. She undoubtedly saw much, though, by no 
means, so much as she would insinuate, of the best society 
in this country, and saw it, too, when all restraint was un- 
suspiciously laid aside, in the sacred privacy of domestic life. 
What her return has been for all the undeserved hospitality 
she enjoyed, let many passages in her volumes, to which we 
have not thought fit even to allude, give the reply. 

Considering the character of the sentiments of her work, 
it does not seem worth while to waste time in remarking 
upon her style; although we might fairly observe, as she 
does, when, speaking of the American women, she talks of 
their “ pretension to mental and moral philosophy,’—* the 
less that is said on that head, the better.” 
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Arr. 1X.—Genius anp Cuaractrer or Pewaaius, as A 
REeFrorMER. 


Txose who have extensively surveyed the course of hu- 
man opinions; who have seen them always in a state of 
change—those received with enthusiasm to-day, rejected 
to-morrow, and forgotten next dav; who have seen them 
all, even the grossest errours, which have been exploded, 
re-appear again after certain intervals, have been led to 
doubt the common sentiment with regard to the progress of 
the human mind. They fear that we are moving without 
advancing, that we are, in fact, only coursing in a circle, and 
that human reason is only revolving in a very eccentric 
orbit, and merely brings back, at very irregular periods, 
the forgotten opinions, errours and absurdities, of past times. 

It is acknowledged, on all hands, that reason is weak. 
Suppose itis. This is a reason that her progress should be 
slow, that she would make few new acquisitions ; but not 
that she should perpetually embrace errour and absurdity. 
Were she anxious only for truth, she would build only on 
principles known and acknowledged ; she would be assured of 
the safety ofall her steps as she proceeded ; or if she ventured 
to advance from things doubtful, she would give no more 
certainty to her conclusions than she found in her premises ; 
she would know some things as certain, others as doubtful ; 
some things as beyond her knowledge, and others as beyond 
her powers; she would have truth, conjecture, and mys- 
tery, but not errour. But it is notorious, that in the most 
important of her inquiries, human reason is under the influ. 
ence of our corrupt passions; and it is on these subjects that 
she runs into needless errours and criminal absurdities. 

In the exacter sciences, where there is no room for bias, 
where the subject is perfectly abstract, and is built on self. 
evident axioms, and where the slightest inattention leads so 
directly to glaring absurdity,—in these, no doubt, there has 
been great progress. In the natural sciences, reason has 
been compelled to quit its vagaries and build on facts ; and 
these sciences have advanced. 

But in what is termed mental philosophy, it has taken 
her something more than eighteen hundred years to correct 
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the errours with which she first set out. Here she has had 
full swing for her subtleties; and, perhaps, she never ac- 
quitted herself more ably, than when she disproved the 
existence of the universe and herself. It is truly astunish- 
ing what discoveries some of these philosophers have made 
by looking into their own minds. One has lately found that 
the desire of happiness is the ultimate object of all human 
action —the only motive which sways all men, the pious and 
the wicked—that the apostle Paul, in his labours, and the 
murderer, in taking life, have the same object in view—that 
the Saviour of the worid gave up his lile from the same 
motives from which Judas betrayed him. 

In theology,—a subject infinitely beyond her powers— 
where she has the instructions of infinite wisdom —where 
she has nothing to do but to interpret them, her vagaries 
have been the wildest and the most eccentric. Here she 
has digressed at every possible point. Divines have used 
every effort to rein her in; but she is constantly taking the 
bits in her teeth, andalways makes destructive work, before 
she stops. 

But if any where reason has erred shamelessly, and made 
the wildest mistakes, it has been in the science of vovern- 
ment and her eflorts for the amelioration and advancement 
of Society. 

A great variety of the most plausible schemes has been 
invented in former ages, and most of these have been tried 
and tested by one of ihe most learned and polished nations 
of Europe ; but they have signally failed. But notwithstand- 
ing we begin to see the re-appearance of similar views of the 
vast powers of Government in reforming and refin ng man 
We see that he is again promised a happiness, which would 
soon make him wretched, and a liberty which would soon 
overturn the government which should confer it. The opin- 
ions, plans and projects for the advancement of society which 
are now so common, have been known, tried and forgotten 
long ago. They certainly have not the merit of original- 
ity. Were it possible to make one of our ardent reformers 
a little acquainted with history, we think it would be some- 
what mortifying for him to see that, though he has appeared 
to progress so fast, he has not been moving forward; that 
he has only been walking on the great tread-wheel! of inno- 
vation, and bringing round the exploded and forgotten 
opinions, projects, and errous, of preceding generations. 
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Great judgement has been used in selecting the most 
thorough reformers for the new mission to the children of 
our land, which has lately been undertaken. That no doubt 
is a most important part of the community ; they will soon 
be the great actors on the stage, and it is important that 
the foundations of their education should be deeply laid ; 
that men should be sent to them qualified for their work. 
The minds of this class of the community are not yet 
shackled by other systems ; they are almost wholly unb:ass- 
ed, and of course most open to truth, and it seems proper to 
consider the facility with which they imbibe the new 
system a great argument of its correctness. We are cred- 
ibly informed that the children in some places have resolved 
with a good degree of unanimity, that both parental and 
civil governments are an usurpation, 

We think that the Reformers themselves have as yet 
hardly completed their system of emancipating the human 
will from the yoke of authority which ts crushing it. No 
doubt when they come to consider, that the commands of 
one Great Being are vastly more numerous and difficult 
than those of parents and civil rulers united, and that He too 
is the one who bas commanded children to obey their pa- 
rents and the powers that be—no doubt they will see that as 
yet they are far from carrying out the great principles of 
emancipation to their legitimate results. Perhaps however 
this is to be left for the children to do, and we have little 
doubt, if they can be persuaded to take the two first degrees 
in this new mystery, that they will have little hesitation 
about the third. It has been very common for projectors 
to brine forth schemes which amount to much the same 
thing ; but it is very rare that any one, who has tasted the 
blessings of civilization, has been bold enough, in plain terms, 
to advance the doctrine that civil government Is an usurpation 
on the rights of man. The advocates of reform have of late 
been extremely industrious, and seem to be highly elated at the 
noble prospects before them, They have experienced little 
opposition, and their anticipations we think are very rational. 

if they are permitted to go on unopposed, and as they 
say, overturn and overturn and overturn, there is no doubt 
they will soon bring about their millenium of fanaticism, 
anarchy, and confusion. But as our introduction seems to 
be carrying us from our subject, instead of conducting us to 
it, we shall drop it here and address ourselves immediately 
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to our task. We propose to examine the character of 
Pelagius as it appears in his methods of discovering truth, 
his means of propagating it, and his skill in defending it. 

There can be no doubt that his discoveries were almost 
entirely original. The Church had used the Scripture s about 
four hundred years without ever dreaming of this system, 
and probably, had it not been for Pelagius, it would have 
been a long time before she would have heard of it. On 
the great subjects of the fall of man—the imputation of sin 
—human ability and innate depravity ; on the nature and 
necessity of grace, and all kindred subjects, the system was 
perfectly new : it was directry the reverse of the old one, 
—a positive denial of every leading doctrine which hitherto 
had been held by the church. 

But the good man was for a long time too modest to 
advance any claims to originality ; he did not even pretend 
that he had discovered a new philosophic al method of ex- 
plaining the doctrines which the church had always held— 
much less, that the old way of explaining them, made them 
a great deal worse than infidelity itself. He made no pre- 
tensions to any thing new or original, and preferred even to 
adhere to the old language on these subjects. But he did 
not give up his own opinions, nor could he be justly charged 
with keeping them back. On the contrary he taught them 
most industriously and perseveringly—and though he 
adopted the old language, he was far from being guilty of 
teaching the old doctrines—he had the ingenuity to use the 
same terms to deny and undermine these doctrines which 
the church employed in expressing them, and inculcated the 
new system by using the same terms by which the Church 
taught the opposite. 

It was doubtless a very bold step in Pelagius to attack a 
system which the word of God had been teaching to the 
Christian Church for about four hundred years, and espe- 
cially to substitute another of his own in its room. Should 
he pretend to derive this new scheme from the unassisted 
lights of reason, he would be charged with unparalleled 
presumption, After the united wisdom and researches of 
the finest philosophers of antiquity, for ages had failed to 
discover a doctrine which should be able to enlighten and 
purify the race, and God himself had furnished the system, 
shall an individual arise and pronounce it a failure, and 
pretend by his own reason to perform a work which all 
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preceding ages and (I speak with reverence,) God himself 
have attempted in vain. 

Should the Reformer pretend to derive from revelation 
a scheme entirely new and directly the reverse of that 
which the Church had always derived from it, he would 
seem justly to incur the charge of impiety. It would imply, 
that the Omniscient God, on all the grand subjects of revela- 
tion, had used Janguage so unskilfully as to teach the whole 
church exactly the reverse of what he meant. That but 
for Pelagius he would have continued to mislead his Church 
on these all-important points, and consequently that Pelagius 
may be considered as the one who really reveals the truth, 
and regarded as the real author of the revelation. 

But Pelagius did venture to introduce a new system,— 
one directly opposite to that which the church had always 
professed to find in the Scriptures; and, doubtless, he had 
reasons which satisfied his own mind as to the propriety of 
the step. He taught that Adam, by sinning, harmed no one 
but himself—the church had always believed that the penal 
effects of his sin extended to his whole posterity. He taught 
that man’s animal nature is unharmed by the fall; and con- 
sequently, that death is not a punishment of sin—that Adam 
would have died had he never apostatized. The Church 
believed that, by the offence of one, all were made sinners ; 
that by one man sin entered the world, and death by sin; 
and that death passed upon all men, for that all had sinned. 
Pelagius taught that man’s moral nature is not depraved in 
consequence of the fall of Adam; but that infants come into 
the world with a nature as pure as Adam’s at his creation, 
or that with which angels are created. The Church believed 
that man’s nature is such, that he can yield no obedience to 
the law, till that love, which is its fulfilment, is shed abroad 
in the heart by the Holy Spirit; that grace alone worketh 
in man, both to will and do all that he does acceptable in 
the sight of God. 

Pelagius denied that the grace of God operated upon the 
heart or wil! at all; he represented grace sometimes as the 
power of free will, with which man is endued at his crea- 
tion, sometimes as the law of God, sometimes as the remission 
of sins, and often something else ; he used the term, indeed, 
as often as possible, but with the utmost vagueness, and 
never in its received meaning. ‘The Church believed grace 
to be that which operates to purify man’s nature, and that 
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it works in him the very affections which the law prescribes. 
Pelagius believed that men come into the world with the 
same powers and abilities with which Adam was endue d, 
at his creation; that man is now as capal'e of perfect obe- 
dience to the law, as Adam was before the fall; that grace, 
(for which one could see no necessity, on this plan), 1s not, 
however, wholly useless ; that a person does more easily 
through grace, that which he could do as well through free 
will alone. The Church had believed, that man can do 
nothing acceptable to God, without divine grace ; that God 
works in man whatever man wills, and works which is 
agreeable to the divine will. 

The early history of the Church, the writings of the 
first fathers, and especially that long list of quotations given 
by Augustine from all the most distinguished writers who 
preceded him, some of whose works are now lost, place it 
beyond question, that the system of Pelagius was entirely 
new in the Church, and opposed to al! the great doctrines 
which hitherto had been supposed to compose the Cliristian 
system. But Pelagius had long watched the effects of the 
old system, and, on the whole, he regarded its influence as 
decidedly unfavourable to the progress of practical religion. 
Mosheim tells us, that he looked upon the doctrines of native 
depravity and purifying grace as very dangerous ; tending 
directly to discourage all exertion and effort. The Reformer 
urges much the same objections against them as we so often 
hear at the present day. He could not bring himself to 
believe that any scheme of doctrine could compose the 
Christian system, which should be found opposed to a_ra- 
tional piety: neither could he believe in any system which 
should contradict the plain dictates of reason. 

Reason he seems to have considered as itself a revela- 
tion; and he paid the utmost deference to its decisions, in 
forming his opinions. Reason, no doubt, is the most ancient 
revelation ; it is also one that is strictly , sent to 
the whole race; and not only so, it is perpetual —giving its 
decisions through every moment of life. It is also very 
plain in its teachings ; we have no dark passages, no various 
readings ; and, above all, there can be no doubt that it comes 
from God. Besides, contrary to the general supposition, 
there is a wonderful uniformity in her decisions on all the 
most important practical subjects. There has been a most 
remarkable harmony among men of all nations and all ages, 
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as to the great objects of human pursuit, and the methods 
by which these objects should be obtained. Men have always 
thought alike on these practical and most important sub- 
jects. They have always looked upon fame, wealth, honours 
and pleasures as the only things worthy of their affections, 
and have agreed that it is always most prudent to obtain 
them with the least possible trouble to themselves and oth- 
ers. We see them in all ages and conditions, toiling without 
the least interruption through life, for the things of this 
world, and bounding all their desires, hopes, fears, and exer- 
tions, to this short period of existence. Mankind always, 
before and since, have found the same objections against the 
doctrines of grace which Pelagius did ; and it seemed natu- 
ral for him to conclude, that the church had been interpreting 
this second and more partial revelation so as to oppose rea- 
son the first and more general. On the subject of the cor- 
ruption of human nature and the extent of human powers, 
there is no doubt that the learned and unlearned—all the 
sects of heathen philosophy—finally, the whole pagan world, 
had precisely the same sentiments with Pelagius, and had 
always held them. So that he could not, with propriety, 
be said to exalt his own reason against revelation ; but, on 
the contrary, he set up the decisions of some millions of 
independent revelations, given in every part of the earth, 
and through all ages, against what he regarded as the cor- 
rupt interpretation of one quite partial and of very modern 
date. Indeed, at the present day, we see most persons who 
make claims to any great independence and freedom, in 
forming their religious system, very partial to the same gene- 
rous views. All deists and skeptics, all liberal Christians, 
cherish these sentiments with a very warm attachment. 
Yes, and go into a bar-room or a grog-shop, where you will 
meet with persons whose whole life and character seem almost 
to demonstrate the corruption and impotence of human nature, 
and yet, you will nowhere see more zealous asserters of its 
purity and its powers. In short, this class of theologians 
will be found to be perfectly unanimous on these points. 
They are generally men who have not been warped by the- 
ological systems ; they have never given these topics a mo- 
ment’s consideration: but you will always find their minds 
made up on this subject. They are firm Pelagians, without 
evenknowingit. ‘Tell a divine of this school that his heart is 
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corrupt—that he can do nothing which can be called holy ; 
tell him that he can never will and do any thing acceptable 
to God unless grace works in him these holy affections and 
volitions ; perhaps he would not use so much severity as 
Mr. Finney does respecting these tenets and those who pro- 
fess them, but he would give utterance to very rough lan- 
guage, notwithstanding. There can be no doubt that the 
theology of Pelagius is the theology of all ages and nations, 

—the theology of the human heart. It was his duty, doubt- 
less in forming his system, to be cautious how he adopted 
sentiments opposed to practical religion, contrary to human 
reason, and disavowed by the human heart. He evidently 
adopted a sentiment which is now advanced in some of our 
schools of theology, that we must find nothing in revela- 
tion which is opposed to the dictates of common sense——a 
principle, by the way, which is capable of producing great 
practical results. Could our infidels and skeptics be once 
persuaded to adopt it in interpreting the Bible, if they would 
only take the trouble to make a system agreeable to their 
common sense, they might all become very good Christians 
without the sacrifice of even the least of their favourite pe- 
culiarities. ‘There can be no question that Pelagius formed 
his system from what are called the principles of common 
sense: and as a friend to his own system, and the principles 
of what is now termed sound exegesis, he could not allow 
the Bible to say any thing in contradiction. It is evident 
every where in his arguments, that he lays the whole stress 
of his system on the teachings of human reason; but then 
he had the ingenuity, by dint of these principles of interpre- 

tation, to bring the Bible over to his own opinions, and to 
find an advocate in the very place where he must otherwise 
have met an opponent. ‘The most fastidious reason can- 
not object to any part of revelation, provided a little license 
be granted her in forming her principles of exegesis. We 
see old theologians, who had for twenty years found the 
doctrine of native depravity in the Bible, at once transformed 
on receiving some new principles of mental philosophy ;— 
they look again, and this and all the kindred doctrines van- 
ish. We hear it often said, that the Bible cannot be cor- 
rectly interpreted, but by a correct mental philosop hy. If 
this philosophy can juggle doctrines into the Bible and out 
of it, in such quick succession as we have seen it, no doubt 
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it is a science of infinitely more importance than theology ; 
for the latter is of no manner of use, but to give some 
additional authority to the principles of the former. 
Pelagius, in those remains of his writings which have 
come down to us, places his chief confidence in the deduc- 
tions of reason; he does indeed bring in as much of the 
Scripture as seemed to serve his turn; but his great 
forte in using Scripture is, to prevent it from saying any 
thing contrary “to the principles of common sense.” We* 
shall here throw into a note a specimen of the method which 
Ceelestius adopts in defending his master’s sentiments. He 
is somewhat more acute than Pelagius, and advanced his 
opinions with far greater boldness. Indeed, this imprudence 
very soon brought him before a council, in which his senti- 
ments were formally condemned, and his further efforts in 


* The ability for which Calestius contends, is not the natural ability 
of many of the N. E. Divines of the old school—an ability which is sure 
not to be used—which requires divine grace to make it operative it is 
such an actual ability as is understood by theologians of the new school— 
an ability which makes divine grace unnecessary 

Iterum querendum est, qaomodo non potest homo sine peccato esse, 
voluntate an natura Si natura, peccatum non est: si voluniate, periac ile 
potest voluntas voluntate mutari 

Iterum querendum est, si non potest homo sine peccato esse, cujus 
culpa est, ipsiusne hominis, an cujuslibet alterius: si ipsius hominis, 
quomodo culpa hominis est, si hoc non est quod esse non potest 

Here is almost a demonstration that gtace is unnecessary, and perfec- 
tion easily attainable—the true natural ability of the new theology 

Interrogandus est, qui negat hominem sine peccato esse posse quid sit 
quodcunque peccatum, quod vitari potest, an quod vitari non potest? Si 
quod vitari non potest, peccatum non est: si quod vitari potest, potest homo 
sine peccato esse, quod vitari potest 

lterum querendum est peccatum voluntatis an necessitatis est Si ne- 
cessitatis, non peccatum ; Ss! voluntatis, vitari potest, Si (peccatum) igitur 
actus est, immo quia vere actus est, Vilar potest Iterum guerendum est, 
ultram ne debeat homo sine peccato esse. Procul dubio debet: si debet 
potest ; si non potest, ergo nee debet , 

Quanta hee impietatis blasphemia sit, cogitandum est, ut dicatur, homi- 
hem posse esse cum peccato quod Deus non vullt, et negetur posse esse sine 
peccato, quod Deus vult 

Again, he hasa very ingenious argument to show that man has no 
propensity to evil rather than g od Iterum quaerendum est, per quid 
efficitur homo cum peccato, per naturae necessitatem, an per arbitrii lib. 
ertatem. Si per naturae necessitatem, culpa caret: si per arbitrii liberta- 
tem, quaerendum est, a quo ipsam arbitrii libertatem acceperit. Procul 
dubio a Deo. Deus autem quod dedit certe bonum est, negari enim non 
potest. Qua igitur ratione bonum probatur, si magis ad malum quam ad 
bonum pronum est? 

Quam impium ut confiteamur hominem malum esse, quod nec factus 

est, nec ei praeceptum est, et negemus eum bonum posse esse, quod factus 
est et quod ei, ut faceret, imperatum est 
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extending the system very much impeded. His opinions 
were the same with those of Pelagius. They were bor- 
rowed from him. Though that good man denied them to 
be his before the Synod, yet he openly defended them when 
he came to give his views in theology at large, soon after. 
The propositions which we here present are the opinions 
of Pelagius, and the style of reasoning is the same which he 
every where adopts. 

With regard to Pelagius’ method of propagating his sys- 
tem, a slight attention to the difficulties which environed him 
will satisfy any one that it was ingenious beyond description. 
He conceived that the doctrine of man’s dependence on grace 
discouraged all exertion, and plunged sinners in ruin. The 
Church had always regarded grace as that which heals man’s 
diseased nature. Now to de ny the corruption of human nature 
and yet teach the necessity of grace, was like denying the 
existence of God, and asserting his providence. He certainly 
denied the existence and necessity of grace as the Chure sh 
had always understood that term; and so undoubtedly do 
all who, at the present day, reject the doctrine of the native 
depravity of the human heart. He gave a variety of mean- 
ings to that term, but never the true one; denied that it af- 
fected the heart or wi he also taught that grace is bestow- 
ed according to merit, and finally, that man only does more 
easily with grace what he could do very well without it.— 
He boasts that he is a champion of grace; and so artfully 
did he use his terms in a work to which he particularly re- 
fers, that Augustine confesses he could not, for a time, dis- 
cover the deception. But, after all, it must be conceded, 
that he did not assert grace so artfully or so zealously as 
those who, at the present day, deny the native depravity of the 
human heart, though he undoubtedly did very well for his age. 

The Christians of this time, surely were as anxious 
about the progress of practical religion as Pelagius. ‘They 
did not desire the prevalence of a piety which should rest 
in externals, or the heroic, but momentary resolutions of 
free will. They well knew, that the faster such a piety 
should spread, the more souls would be ruined, and the 
sooner the Church would be corrupted. They knew that 
till the commandment comes in its spirituality—till the sin- 
ner knows the nature, holiness and extent of the divine law, 
he will rest in such doings. They could not see how any 
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one acquainted with the law, could entertain such extrava- 
gant notions of human ability, or expect to vield any obedi- 
ence to it without the aids of grace. They believed that 
all saving piety, in all its separate acts, is the work of grace ; 
and that a doctrine which should forbid the sinner to look 
to the only source of strength, must deceive him to his ruin. 
These scriptural Christians had not adopted such explana- 
tions of the divine law as would have proved to them ina 
moment, that a man can keep it with the utmost ease, by 
free will alone. They had such notions of the love of 
God, which is the substance of the law, that they could not 
be convinced that any combination of the innate aflec- 
tions of the human heart would produce this holy principle, 
or that any persuasion, however eloquent and forcible, would 
excite it: they believed it will never exist in man’s heart 
till it shall be shed abroad there by the Holy Spirit. Had 
they believed that the constitutional desire of happiness is 
the ultimate motive of all voluntary action—and that, in 
conversion, men are induced to love God, not from any 
change in their nature, which alters the tastes and incli- 
nations of the soul, but simply from the same constitu- 
tional desire of happiness, which, it is said, they exercise 
in loving the world; had they been favoured with the 
late decision of .aental philosophy, that God is to be preferred 
to the world only because he has more power to confer hap- 
piness than the world: and that men choose or love God 
from ie same motives that they love the world, no doubt 
they would have unhesitatingly denied the necessity of grace 
altogether. ‘They doubtless would have seen that it is 
a sin of ignorance in mankind to seek their happiness from 
the worid, when more happiness of the same nature was to 
be found elsewhere, and they would confidently expect 
that the good sense of mankind and even the constitutional 
desire of happiness itself, would lead them instantly to correct 
the great but unfortunate mistake, as soon as it should be made 
known to them. Those good men would at once have seen 
the truth of the new doctrine, that man can easily keep the 
whole law, and, in fact, would have been ready to acknow- 
ledge that no one can possibly break it but through sheer 
ignorance, 

The contemporaries of Pelagius believed that the church 
is built upon the grace of Christ, that this grace alone makes 
christians ; and that the continued piety and final salvation of 
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all its members depends on a constant and firm reliance upon 
this grace. Should they see a person engaged in tearing 
up these foundations, though he might profess the very best 
intentions, though he should do it with a good degree of 
secrecy, and even if he should utterly deny that he was 
doing it at all—they would not stand and look on with indif- 
ference. ‘They would not indeed attempt to take from Pe- 
lagius what they conceded to infidels, the right to propagate 
his opinions ; but they would not consent that he should use 
the influence which he derived from his connexion with the 
Church for the purpose of corrupting it and destroying his 
weak brethren: they would have felt it their duty, from a 
regard to the safety of those within, to place such a person 
outside the camp, till all danger from the infection of his lep- 
rosy should be past. ‘This was evident in the case of Caeles- 
tius. He had hardty made a display of his discoveries in 
Africa before he was accused, and brought before an eccle- 
siastical council ; and though he defended himself with pecu- 
liar skill, concealed some parts of his system, denied others, 
and condemned others, it did not avail him: he received the 
censure of excommunication, 

We have made these observations to show that there 
were almost insurmountable obstacles which met Pelagius 
at the very threshhold, in his attempts to reform the Church, 
and that the highest praise is due to his skill in avoiding 
them. Christians were so strongly prejudiced against the 
truth, that it was not safe to propagate it, nor even to pro- 
fess it. But Pelagius was admirably fitted for his work; 
and his genius pointed him at once to the true policy. If truth 
was declared contraband, why the only way was to smug- 
gle it in This was the expedient he adopted, and his 
course has since been sanctioned by very high authority. 
It was his true policy to use the utmost secre cy ; to conce% al 
all his notions, and work as long as possible ‘tn the dark. 
He perfectly understood the orthodox scheme, and he _suc- 
ceeded in disguising free will so artfully, that a person would 
be very likely to mistake it for grace, and with many the 
fraud was successful. Perhaps we ought not to use so harsh 
a word as fraud. He was almost single, in the midst of his 
enemies, and in their power, working too under their eyes, 
and if discovered, at their mercy. It therefore stood him in 
hand to use the dark lantern; toemploy light enough to assist 
him, and not enough to betray him. He succeeded for a long 
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time in keeping out of sight, and though his followers were 
becoming numerous they seemed to have the charm of fern- 
seed, they could keep themselves invisible though ever so 
numerous—they knew when to conceal and when to avow 
their sentiments, and might remind one of the fire-flies of 
our summer evenings, which though ever so plenty yet 
are seen only when they please. 

Pelagius depended most upon his efforts in making 
proselytes in secret. He was very cautious for a long time 
about committing any thing to writing. Not that he dis- 
trusted his ability to defend himself, but in controversy the 
great points of his system must be avowed in order to be 
supported, besides he well knew that the public were not as 
yet prepared for most of his arguments. The astonishing 

al of his converts seemed to render any public efforts un- 
necessary—Every one who embraced the system instantly 
became a champion. It worked like leaven. A man had 
hardly taken the infection before he communicated it to all 
around him. It spread like sound in every possible direc- 
tion, and like that, seemed to multiply itself by diffusion. It 
e policy, skill and success of our Re- 


was not long before th 1 
former were acknowledged even by his very opposers. 
Jerome exhorted him to preach in public, what he taught his 
disciples in secret, “ Nam,” says he, “ nam ecclesim victoria 
, vos aperte dicere quod sentitis.” An open avowal 
of the system at this time would have been its ruin. 
The good man had to teach truth where he dared not even 
propose it in intelligible terms: his only chance of success 
was so to disguise it that with most it would be mistaken 
for errour. Had the first preachers of Christianity been 

laced in such circumstances we doubt whether they would 


est 


have discovered the policy displayed by our Reformer. He 
was evidently as partial to the term grace as the church 
was to what was signified by it, and he gave it a great 
variety of signitications which enabled him to use it the 
more frequently. 

In no point did he more fully display his generalship 
than in making the term express that which was its opposite, 
and which he intended should supplant it. ‘The church had 
such views of the divine law, that they believed that free- 
will could keep none of its commands, and that grace was 
necessary to produce any obedience. Pelagius believed 
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that free-will could perfectly keep the whole, and that grace 
was wholly unnecessary—and what does he do? He ven- 
tured to ca!l free-will by the name of grace and introduce 
it into the church under that name. God he says, has be- 
stowed on man the possibility of keeping all his ‘commands. 
When he comes to explain himself, he tells us that by this 
possibility he means free-will, which he concedes is not only 
a possibility of keeping them all, but also of breaking them 
all—he meant precisely what late divines understand by 
natural ability—But as this free-will is what we are all born 
with, he proves that it is proper to regard it as the gift of 
God, and so to call it grace. This was the true secret of 
the good man’s orthodoxy ; he contrived to use orthodox 
language to teach heresy, and his example and success have 
certainly seemed to justify the same efforts in later times. 

He devised another stratagem to disseminate truth. He 
contrived not only to conceal the potion administered, but 
also to mix it with something else which should make it 
palatable. In his letter to Demetrias, (to be sure it was a 
lady he was addressing) he uses flattery most profusely. 
Nothing makes a man so soon pleased with an argument, as 
to make him first pleased with himself; and though this 
is not classed as a distinct method of reasoning in any of 
our regular systems of logic, there is no doubt that it is more 
powerlul than any laid down in those valuable works. He 
who can sway the passions of the multitude, is thenceforth 
absolute master of their reason. Indeed it is passion which 
guides mankind in the search and reception of truth, and 
reason does little more than come in afterwards to justify 
the decisions of passion. Pelagius indeed had a perfect 
right to make use of the constitutional desire of praise in 
disseminating truth. The fact is that the passions of the 
human heart, or as they are now called, our innocent con- 
stitutional emotions, are the great springs of all human 
actions—the great sources of all crimes and of all that is 
called human virtue, and they have almost as much influ- 
ence on the understanding as they have on the conduct: in 
fact they decide ten questions where reason does one. The 
reformer who has the sagacity and skill to enlist men’s 
passions and interests on the side of truth, will not labour 
long without seeing success crown his efforts. This fact 
seems to be perfectly understood by many of our moral 
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reformers ; and they generally live up to their theoretical 
principles. 

Pelagius adopted another artifice to diffuse his princi- 
ples. He was determined to make orthodoxy do as much 
as possible to put down itself, and give currency to the new 
system. He addressed the most artful letters to certain 
persons of distinction and influence in the Church: in these 
he so ingeniously asserted his orthodoxy, and so pathetic- 
ally lamented the suspicions under which he was labouring, 
that these men endorsed for him to a far greater amount 
than they at first suspected; and Pelagius made the most 
prudent and judicious use of his credit derived from this 
source. 

Another stratagem was to make artful quotations from 
the Fathers of the Church, even from Jerome and Augus- 
tine, in support of his sentiments. This was but to press 
the champions of errour into the support of truth, and to 
turn the guns of the enemy against them. Here he seems 
to have been very fortunate. The Church had been in 
controversy with the Manicheans, and the champions had 
used language with some degree of extravagance ; so that 
when the opposite errour made its appearance, some of 
their expressions savoured too little of caution. But 
Augustin has proved beyond a doubt, that Pelagius had 
selected passages which seemed to favour his system only 
as detached from their connexion; and that sometimes the 
very next sentence exposed the artifice of our Reformer. 
He has also presented overwhelming evidence from almost 
every preceding Father, that the doctrines of grace had 
always been considered as fundamentals in the Christian 
Church. Pelagius had the misfortune to be born in an 
early age and could not support his opinions by so long a 
list of authorities as might have been desirable. Had he 
lived at the present day, he would have defended his senti- 
ments by the authority of all who had ever opposed them. 
We should have seen a complete list of the early Fathers, 
with Jerom, Aucustin and Innocent among the num- 
ber; all the Reformers: the worthies of the English 
Church; the orthodox protestant confessions; and had he 
been an American, he would have brought into the field 
Edwards, Bellamy and Hopkins; Dwight, Smalley and 
Spring ; Green, Tyler and Wilson, and perhaps Dr. Emmons 
himself. But the limits of this article would not suffice to 
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point out all the arts by which Pelagianism was first pro- 
pagated ; we hasten to show that it was defended with at 
least equal skill. 

Pelagianism hitherto had been introduced and dissemin- 
ated as orthodoxy ; had been expressed in the language of 
orthodoxy ; and its inventors and patrons had owed a | their 
influence to their character as orthodox Christians. It was 
introduced to the church by the unwilling and unconscious 
patronage of orthodoxy itself, It remained to be seen whether 
it would receive the willing patronage of the church; whether 
she would make herself responsible for its truth and influence ; 
whether she could be persuaded to poison her own children. 
It was now to be tried, whether the ministers of the gospel 
would venture (knowing what it was) to make themselves 
responsible for the introduction of heresy. 
They had seen the character of those who were attempt- 
ing to revolutionize the church ; they knew that they would 
most fe lingly bewail the divisions which they themselves 
had introduced ; that they would soon publicly apply the 
same terms to their beloved orthodox brethren, which they 
already used most freely in secret ; they knew they them- 
selves did not enjoy the influence of their station as minis- 
ters, of their gifts and their graces as Christians, to abuse 
them for the patronage of errour, and the corruption of the 
Church. They must have foreseen a thousand dangers from 
bold opposition to errour ; but they saw more from offending 
God and betraying his cause. Ifhe who is employed to stand 

‘ 





ry sees danger and is silent, he is atraitor. His silence 
speaks—it is language, and is construed by those he is em- 
ployed to protect, into a declaration that nothing is to be 
apprehended. Jn the present case, it would have amounted 
to an assertion that the new system, was not dangerous. 
This silence was ail that Pelagius could expect or desire: 
it would have given to his errour a thousand times more 
credit than his own influence or reasonings. Had those 
early champtions of truth seen fit to be silent; had they 
waited to see the new Reformer extend his influence by de- 
erees, in overthrowing ministers of the Gospel singly : in 
breaking one stick after another in the bundle, and throw- 
ing them aside ; had they thought it enough for them to look 
on with the hope that they should be devoured last—they 
would hardly have shown more prudence than honesty. 
Their silence would soon have made errour triumphant ; it 
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would have extinguished truth and betrayed the Church; 
and they would at the same time have experienced the op- 
pression of the Reformer and shared his guilt. They wouid 
have almost monopolized it, and made themselves responsi- 
ble for all the mischiefs produced by triumphant heresy. 
Certainly they could make but a poor defence in their own 
behalf. If they should abuse the influence confided to them 
by the great Head of the church to the establishment of 
errour, to the ruin of souls, and the corruption of the church, 
they would need very ingenious arguments to establish 
their innocence. They might indeed urge their great can- 
dour and charity. But if the Lord Jesus Christ should in- 
quire who had laid waste his church, lacerated and devour- 
ed his flock, it would hardly be a good answer to say that 
charity had done all this. We verily believe that if chari- 
ible for one hundredth part of what has 
been laid to her charge, that it will be more tolerable for 
Sodom and Gomorrah in the day of judgement, than for her. 

It might be said that it was their duty to confine them- 
selves to the aflairs of their own dioceses; that moreover 
they could not find terms to condemn errour more point- 
edly than Ceelestius had already and Pelagius probably 
would ; that heretics in public bodies carry their orthodoxy 
even to extravagance: that if they should condemn the her- 
esy, the Pelagians would anathematize it. But it might be 
said on the other hand, that errour could not establish 
itself in the Church except by the authority of their silence 
or approbation—that they had seen the evil so long and so 
plainly, that their silence must be interpreted as approba- 
tion by their flocks, and would be construed by the Head 
of the Church as treachery to him. Besides on a subject of 
such general interest and high importance, the churches 
had a right to the united wisdom and authority of their 
pastors. It must have vast weight, though not all they 
could wish, and it would be treason to withhold it. Be- 
sides, if they should connive at the introduction of heresy, 
any future censures would bear on themselves as forcibly as 
on the errourists; and they could not open their mouths 
without bringing into suspicion either their past integrity 
or their present sincerity. 

These ancient and simple pastors deemed it but justice to 


tv is held respons 


themselves, to the church and even to Pelagius himself, to 
inquire into the charges which were circulating against him. 
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Perhaps that good man was not so anxious for justice in 
respect to himself. We verily think that this was the very 
thing which he most dreaded. But then the reputation of 
this Reformer was in the hands of these pastors, and duty to 
him required them to rescue his character from unfounded 
imputations. If it were the fact that he was teaching the 
great doctrines of the Gospel and charged with corrupting 
the Church, justice to him required that he should have op- 
portunity for vindicating himself. 

If Pelagius should be found to accord with the church 
in fundamentals, and dissent only in circumstantials; if 
the points in which he agreed with her were found to be 
infinitely more important than those on which he differed, 
it would be their duty instantly to quiet all divisions. Their 
decision itself would instantly restore peace to the Church. 
It would instantly restore to Pelagius his reputation and in- 
fluence, and expose to censure and punishment those who, 
in future, should attempt to destroy these. But should he 
be found to be guilty of teaching fundamental errour, (these 
pastors had not learned to call the doctrines of grace abstract 
doctrines, metaphysical subtilties,) it would have been their 
duty to condemn it as heresy ; and should they fail to do 
this, they would only assume to themselves the responsi- 
bility of all its future influence and mischief in the church. 

Pelagius was summoned before a Synod of fourteen 
bishops at Diospolis. 

The first Christians held fast to their belief, and gave up 
life sooner than the truth. This was demonstration that 
they believed their system to be true, and also of the last 
importance. But what did Pelagius? Nothing brings out 
the true character, and displays all its strength and beauty, 
like trying circumstances. It tells the world, and the man 
himself, what he really is. 

Certain propositions, extracted from the writings of Celes- 
tius,—propositions which Pelagius was known to have taught 
before, and which it was notorious that he taught after- 
wards, were objected to him as heretical and as his own 
sentiments. And how does he defend them? He gave a 
new gloss to some of these opinions, but all the most impor- 
tant he condemned as zealously as the Synod itself—and 
even went so far as to anathematize those who then held or 
before had believed them. Some he considered unworthy 
of the name of heresy, and pronounced mere absurdities. 
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He denied that Adam was created mortal—that his sin hurt 
only himself—that infants come into the world as holy as 
Adam was created—that human nature is not corrupt. He 
condemned all his definitions of grace, and assented to the 
orthodox views—denied that it is bestowed according to 
merit—asserted that it is necessary to all the separate acts 
of life—denied that man can keep the law perfectly without 
grace. He denied all his peculiar opinions,—opinions that 
he immediately after taught with more zeal and boldness 
than ever. In short, Pelagius had the skill to escape; but 
Pelagianism was condemned, and he assisted at its con- 
demnation. No doubt the good man enjoyed great satis- 
faction at his success. What luxury of feeling must have 
been his! He had healed the divisions of the church, satis- 
fied both parties, and reconciled them ; and all this by a very 
few words. 

Some might be inclined to call this defence of truth a 
criminal desertion. But it was quite the reverse: It pre- 
pared him effectually to labour for it in future; and he in- 
stantly proceeded to give his views of theology more at 
large, in which he boldly re-asserted all which he had just 
condemned. 

It might be said that he had lied grossly ; that may be 
doubted. He affixed his own meaning to what he said; at 
any rate, he meant it for truth; and if the Synod misunder- 
stood him,“ he could not find language and intellect too ;” 
but if he did lie, it was only to get truth out of a scrape, 
—he lied in behalf of truth—he lied to introduce that doc- 
trine which so directly promotes practical piety. He acted 
alone: he did not call upon others to come up and convey 
their assent to doctrines in words which the opposite 
party must receive as an affirmation of them, and which 
they themselves should intend to be a denial of them. He 
took all the responsibility on himself, though he was acting 
altogether for others, and might be said to be lying in behalf 
of all his posterity. 

But he condemned sentiments which were drawn directly 
from the writings of his friend Ceelestius, and his censures 
and anathemas fell upon him with great force. But he did 
not condemn Ceelestius with more severity than himself— 
and he did it altogether for the benefit of the cause. He 
might well say, “ Amicus Ceelestius sed magis amica veri- 
tas,” which we shall thus translate: “ Illove brother Celes~ 
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tius very well, but then I love truth better.” No doubt 
brother Calestius appreciated the motives which inspired 
the censure, and perhaps the good men laughed over the 
matter together in private, and the brother received these 
censures as a mark of aflection to himself, as well as to their 
common friend, the truth. 

But some might be ready to say that he went too far 
and made too great concessions. He said he never had 
believed or taught these opinions: now though itcould not have 
been known that he had not changed his sentiments while at 
the Synod, thousands in every part of the church knew that 
he had before taught them in secret and public, times without 
number. His whole party saw he wasa liar, and might 
fear he was a traitor. He seemed to expose himself to 
the charge of knavery from both parties; and as he had 

el d and deserted both, it m rht be expected that he 
weuld forfeit the confidence ot 

But his own party never for : 
misunderstood him; they did not interpret his censures as 


really meant for them; they knew the true object of them, 


} 


and though he appeared to condemn the truth they were 


aware he meant only to preserve : rpetuate it. 
Thus Pelagius » search of truth, went back to the 
ry fountains of man knowledzge—gathered up the 
> notices of perce] ; list | to the faint whisper- 
of emotion and passion; collected at the fountain those 
truths which the same powers must communicate to all 
minds ; which in fact is the only real belief of all mankind, and 
" . : mr . , " 
soon be the universal mental philosophy ; the creed 
HT » col- 


‘ted this creed and embodied it into : stem. He found 
it indeed almost universilly prevalent already, except in the 


ch is Imposed on all n | nature herse 
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Christian Church, as it is at the present day. To gain it 
entrance here, as it could get admission in no other garb, he 
disguised it as errour, the ’ rrour it was to extirpate. 
Though he does not ve tl 
valiant champion of t1 
she 
‘rt her in her peril, it was 


unce ; when his h pw uuld have been in- 


no poss hle assistt 
stantly fatal to her; and this apparent desertion actually 
saved her, and enabled him to be an unwavering and effectual 


patron ever after. 





